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To the publicity of proceedings in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
may be attributed much of this nation’s 
strength. Public opinion is the security 
of government ; and public opinion is 
the result of that judgment, which the 
well informed part of the community 
adopts. But, for this there must be 
proper materials; and those materials, 
to be useful, must be properly combined. 
Individuals in private stations are preclu- 
ded from that information on public mat- 
ters, which is necessary to guide their de- 
cision. They ccnot abandon their own 
concerns to investigate those of the nation: 
they cannot penetrate the recesses of 
office, nor trace a subject of magnitude, 
from its commencement to its termina- 
tion. If they obtain a glance at a part of 
the matter, they are little the better able 
to judge on the whole ; and they are near- 
ly as liable to err, as those who are utter 
strangers to the subject. 


Vor. X. (Lit, Pan. Oct, 1811.) 


For this evil, the superintending power 
of parjiament offers a corrective ; and the 
information commanded by parliament, is 
beneficial to tie nation, not merely as it 
binds the public agents to the vigorous 
discharge of their duty, but as it commu- 
nicates to the nation at large, evidences of 
that success, with which the proceedings of 
the legislature are attended, Those must 
know little of the power and force of 
habit, as well on public concerns and 
miatters of routine, as on the human 
mind, who suppose, that to enact regulae 
tions is to ensure their execution, A 
thousand different excuses will be formed, 
to elude their activity: and interest, if 
suffered to beguile the perverse, will as- 
sume forms, the most deceptive, to elude 
the direct operation of the best imagined 
system. When a Senator, therefore, 
calls for information, we contemplate 
him as a benefactor to his country. If 
the conduct of that branch of public 
business to which he refers, be wrong 5 
his notice of it, contributes to set it right ; 
if it be already right, the conviction of 
that fact contributes to the satisfaction of 
the public, and thereby to the general 
welfare. 

Never is this truth more evident than 
during the course of a tedions and 
embarrassing warfare: such as that, to 
which it is our lot fo be parties. The 
expences of the vation are borne by in- 
dividuals ; and individuals who pay, have 
a right—direct, in the persons of their 
representatives ; and by courtesy, in their 
own persons—to be satisfied of the due 
application of the sums levied, They 
have a right (under the same restrictions) 
to see that their servants, to whom their 
protection is entrusted, are adequately re- 
and they cannot but be 
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vexed, and they will express their vexa- 
tion too, when they discover, that those 
to whom they bear a grateful goodwill 
are deprived of the rewards of services, 
or deluded and disappointed in the returns 
for which they venture their lives and 
welfare. In the British islands, this is 
emphatically true, respecting the Nava/ 
force of the state. An island, and ex- 
tending a vast power over the ocean, 
connected with all parts of the world 
accessible by water, Britain maintains an 
immense Navy, — immense in time of 
peace, by reason of the intercourse mu- 
tually advantageous between such distant 
residents ; and immense in time of war, 
by reason of the force necessary to protect 
that intercourse. 

Among the calamities incident to a 
state of war, is that of Capture by the 
enemy. On land, as in the case of a 


town, terms and conditions of surrender 


may be made, and a part of the combat- 
ants may save themselves by convention 
or by flight ; but, at sea, a ship which 


yields, neither makes nor expects stipula- | 


tions peculiar to itself, but, with all its 
contents, persons and property, is taken 
possession of by the captors. It will be 
recollected, that those captors have ven~ 
tured their lives still more definitively, 
as it were, than soldiers on land: for, if 
in the combat, their vessel be so damaged 
as to sink, small indeed are their hopes 
of escape. Afier risquing the dangers 
of the sea, and surviving the dangers 
of action, it might be hoped that re- 
wards of victory, fairly won, would be 
frankly conferred on the adventurous. 
But, the necessity for a prolonged con- 
tinuance of sailors at sea, has induced the 


appointments of agents to act for them 


! 


she arrives safely in port, and escapes the 
petty plunderings of the various descrip- 
tions of labourers employed in securing 
her cargo, she is committed to the care 
of the prize agent, whose duty it is to 
forward her condemnation, and to rea- 
lize the proceeds. For the discharge of 
this duty, he is entitled topayment. But 
the Papers, now under consideration, shew, 
that the demands made by some of these 
ersons have been unconscionable, un- 
just. What shall we say of charges to 
the amount of £9,306. but reduced, on 
examination, to €£2,676?—or, to disal- 
lowances on the sum of £2,819. distri- 
buted, amounting to £1,809. to be fur- 
ther distributed? What, to one agent 
who has been forced to refund upwards 
of £9,000? It requires all our con- 
fidencein Mr, Rose's veracity to credit such 
enormities. 

The proceedings in the Court which 
takes cognizance .of Prize Cases, are 
very much quickened, or retarded, by the 
activity or dilatoriness of agents and proc 
tors employed. Many of these cases 
have difficulties enough inherent in them, 
to induce the Judge of the Admiralty 
Court to pause before he passes sentence. 
A ship is a sea-waggon ; and a waggon 
carries the goods of many proprietors. 
Discrimination may be necessary: to 
condemn all in a lump together, as 
the property of foes, may be com- 
pletely erroneous ; since a part may be 
the property of owners not hostile: to 
release all, may be equally contrary to 
justice. Time must be allowed to those 
who claim restitution, to explain and 
support that claim: and when the pros 
prietors reside at great distances, the in- 
terval must be considerable. Of late 


on shore. These agents most certainly | too, ingenious enemies have had recourse 
were bound to the utmost fidelity, dili- to a system of fraud so delusive, so well 
gence, and economy. Those employed covered, skreened and fenced, that the 


on behalf of the Royal Navy were still 
more strongly bound, if possible, since 


most sagacious scrutiny is barely a match 
for the deception. False names, false 


certain of them were not appointed from | papers, false packages, false consign- 


knowledge, affinity or partiality, but as | ments: every thing is false. 
| prove the simulation of these masques, is a 


officers holding under government, and 
engaged to promote the interest of those 
who became their clients. 

When a ship is taken at sea, the first 
person to whose fidelity she is entrusted, 
is the prize master, put on board by the 
captors: if he be dishonest, if he suffer 
frand or embezzlement, his constituents 
sustain loss from his knavery. Supposing 


But to 


work of time, labour, and expence. Only 
those whose faculties are quickened by 
habit are adequate to the tiresome task. 
Supposing these suits at law—always 
dilatory—to be terminated; the cargo 
cannot be immediately netted ;—it is 
sold at a credit; bills at corresponding 


dates are received; and these, when 
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mature, must be negociated, and paid. 
This is acknowledged ; but it does not 
justify the detention of the proceeds, in 
the hands of the agent, longer than is 
absolutely necessary — which, perhaps, 
was the severest grievance of all to 
the Captors, now awaiting, at length, to 
receive their reward. These  grie- 
vances have long been felt in the navy : 
a portion of this property might, per- 
haps with propriety, be retained for men 
far distant from home; but this, which 
became prodtictive in the hands of the 
agent, was wholly infructuous to the real 
owner. It is now ordered, that interest 
shall be attached to it. 

These are practical hints, and only 
prictical men can judge on them. The 
evils had extended their influence by con- 
nivance from agent to agent, till the 
matter was thought regular, because cus- 
tomary ; and, as all agreed in the practice, 
the whole was, as it were by prescription, 
established. Sailors are usually among that 
class of the community which is little 
versed in official business ; and little provi- 
dent for time to come, Sent to sea young 
in life, and too actively engaged, to obtain 
leisure for much instruction, they are 
liable to be overpersuaded by seeming 
friendship, toa disposal of their property, 
not merely wasteful, but injurious. It 
was a shrewd, tho’ coarse, saying of our 
Charles II. that ‘ his sailors got their 
money like horses, and spent it like 
asses; and many are the histories we 
could relate in support of the facetious 
monarch’s witticism. When the system of 
frequent returns into port was in vogue, 
the scenes witnessed at Pak, mouth and 
Plymouth were extraordiary ; they were at 
the same time painful and amusing. Jack 
indulged the whim of the moment; fu- 
turity was the least thing in his thoughts, 
There is less of this now, since he is al- 
lowed to assign a portion of his emolu- 
ments to his family ; and since a better 
acquaintance with the value of money 
prevails Uironghout the navy. ‘There is 
more care, if not more economy; and 
dealers (of both sexes) in our naval ar- 
senals, do less business, than their prede- 
cessors did. Nevertheless, often is the 
simple sailor imposed on by the blandish- 
ments of soi-disant affection : he scatters 
bis money : he reduces himself to pover- 
ty; the sea is his resource. But at sea, 
as on shore, he is exposed to the suffer- 
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ings of disease, and the stroke of disso- 
lution. He makes his will rather as 
prompted by a messmate, than as impel- 
led by duty to his connections. And he 
executes a solemn instrument disposing 
of his property in a state of bare capacity 
mental or bodily. Against this base ad- 
vantage taken of moments of weakness, 
Mr. Rose very justly raises his voice: he 
calls on the Lords of the Admiralty to 
| give directions for the interference of 
commanding officers in explanation of 
the subject; and this their Lordships 
have done, in terms the most explicit. 

It is impossible to read these papers 
| without honouring that benevolent spirit 
' by which the subjects they discuss were 

examined and brought to issue. In the 
| wonderful extent of the British navy, at 
| present, there are men of all dispositions, 
| humours, degrees of talent, of educae 
| tion and of principles. ‘That they should 
differ in their notions of justice and in« 
justice, of favour and grievance, on the 
manner of obtaining redress, and on what 
would promote the geveral benefit, is net 
wonderful. It is for those to determine 
who have an extensive knowledge of busi 
ness ; statesmen who possess an acquaine 
tance with the possililities which can be 
carried into execution, whose judgment is 
ripened by experience, and who are capa- 
ble of distinguishing between a plausible 
proposal and a practicable plan. Visiona- 
ries are ill calculated for public men; 
yet the reformation of abuses is one of 
the most important branches of a public 
man's duty, of those directions into 
which he can turn his powers. Mr. Rose 
has well performed this duty: he has 
detected many delinquencies: he will 
detect many more (for the Vice Admi« 
ralty Courts abroad still remain to be 
corrected), and he will prevent an in- 
finitude of others; which though not 
the most shewy part of undertakings like 
the present, is the most bencticial, and 
therefore the most honourable. 

On the whole, we venture an opinion, 
that these papers cannot be made too 
public :* they shew the attention of go- 
vernment: they tend to encourage our 
seamen: they contribute to invigorate 
the Amor Patrie: they promote morali« 

® We have learnt, thata certain number 
of copies have been sent to the diflerent out- 


ports ; and we rejoice to bear of such wells 
timed attention. 
U3 
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ty, by promoting equity ; and they surely 
will convince those, to whom the con- 
cerns of others are entrusted, that ‘* ho- 
nesty is the best policy: "’—although some 
of them may require to be reminded of 
the customary addition ‘‘ honest, with 
good looking after.” We add, that by 
assisting to satisfy the public, that this 
deserving and laborious class of men ob- 
tains efficient protection, these papers 
may produce lasting benefit, and the ex- 
ample thus set, the ice thus broken, their 
influence may be felt in times and places, 
scarcely yet in contemplation. 

The letter addressed by Mr. Rose to 
the Lords of the Admiralty,—the first ar- 
ticle 'n these papers, shews distinctly the 
nature of the abuses, and precludes fur- 
ther remarks from us, 


Navy Pay Offce, 
My Lords, Jan.i1, 1841. 


The rumours which had long been circula- 
ted, of injustice to the Capiors of Prizes, 
induced me to investigate the subject myself 
with the utmost care, and with the most 
diligent application to every part of it, during 
the last eighteen months ; and | am induced 
to trouble your Lordships with the result in 
considerable detail, not only that you may 
appreciate Mr. Hancock's labour justly, to 
which I have called your attention in the 
accompanying Statement; but that you may 
be able to form a judgment where blame (as 
far as any has been incurred) ought to attach. 
And it isa justice Towe to the Officers of 
the High Court of Admiralty to say, that J 
have not found a cause of complaint against 
them in a single instance, either for de/ay or 
excessive charges ; where any ground for the 
Jatter appeared on the first view of the Ac- 
eounts, information, perfectly satisfactory, 
was given to me. J have indeed received 
every aid from the officers of the court I 
could expect; and from His Majesty's Proc- 
tor, the Gentleman employed by me had the 
most unlimited licence to examine every do- 
cument relative to Prize in his office, that 
could possibly be useful. Some of those in 
the Vice-Admiralty Courts abroad, to whom 
I have referred in mv Statement, will be 
brought to a proper sense of their duty, by 
the appointments lately made of the Judges 
in them under legislative authority, and by 

roceeding against them (subordinate officers 
i mean) from the High Court here............. 


Greenwich Hospital has derived, and must 
continue to derive, considerable benefit from 
the strict investigation now provided for; the 
Net Proceeds of Prizes, ‘distributed in the 


last vear, considerably exceeds in amount 
£1,300,000. That institution derives ad- 
yautage from unclaimed shares; from those 
' of run men; also from a per-centage fiom 
‘the shares of the captors who continue in 
the service of their country, or who lose 
The treasurer of the navy has now (by 
your Jordships having sanctioned my proposal 
| of the date above mentioned) the means of 
| being informed of the prizes taken by ships of 
war, aud of all the circumstances of the cap- 
tures, so as to judge whether due diligence is 
used in bringing them to adjudication, and to 
subsequent distribution ; but without such a 
person, in the character in which Mr. Han- 
cock has acted, for examining the accounts of 
sales and the accounts of the agents, who 
should have constant reference to the books 
here, the captors can have no security that all 
they are entitled to shall be distributed among 
them. Hiti*erto it has not been incumbent 
on any one to perform this very important 
duty ; the captains who are most interested 
in the distribution, ata l times littl conver- 
sant in such matters, are prevented generally 
by absence in the service of the county, 
from attending to the accuracy of accounts of 
the sales of prizes transmitted to the court 
of admiralty ; and I believe, till now, not one 
account of the sort has undergone an exami- 
nation of any kind. I can indeed venture 
tu state confidently, that without some 
appointment as this, the provisions in the 
mze act for these accounts being returned 
into the court of admiralty will continue to 
The provisions in the act, 49th of his pre- 
sent majesty, for the protection of petty offi- 
cers and seamen from the abuse of agents 
employed by them, have been effectual. By 
withdrawing licences and prosecuting a few, 
and by personal intercourse and correspon- 
dence withw «ny others, I have got them 
into reasonible good order; and the com- 
plaints (which have not in a single instance 
been neglected) are much fewer than at first. 
{think it right, however, to recommend 
to your lordships, to renew and enforce your 
instructions to captains and officers of his 
majesty’s ships, to be particularly careful, 
when attesting the wills of seamen, to ex+ 
plain to them loo the will they are about to 
sign will dispose of their property ; because 
cases have occurred where, I am convinced, 
the person executing the will was ignorant of 


upon, the greatest risk of which abuse is 
when the parties are il. One agent for sea- 


} men, resident near Chatham, bad wills by 


him with his name printed in them, as the 
JSriend of the persons who were to execute 
them ; and this! man lately produced at my 
office a will made by a private marine, bee 


what he was doing, or that he was practised’ 
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queathing to him £180 personal property, 
besides ali his pay, prize-money, saibideaale 
although he had a brother and two legitimate 
children living; which will was attested by 
the lieutenant, and surgeon or surgeon’s mate 
of the Hospital Ship at Sheerness; to the 
former of whom | wrote on the subject, 
and received from him an answer, that the 
will was executed in all due form the man 
being aware of what he did. 

In so strong a case | sent for the agent to 
come to me, and he has relinquished for- 
mally in favour of the unprotected orphans, 
who are infants. 1 state this, that your 
Jordships may be aware of the extent to 
which abuses of this sort have been carried. 

have the honour to be, 
(Signed) Georae Ross. 


The second article in these Papers, if 
it be not rather an enlarged continuation 
of the first letter, is divided into several 
heads, on which the worthy writer is 
more or less diffuse, according to their 
importance, or to means of illustrating 
them, which circumstances have placed 
within his power, From these we ab- 
stract, as much as our limits will admit, 
for the satisfaction of the public. The 
whole extent of the enquiry includes a 
multitude of incidents and points, the 
conclusive investigation of which would 
be by some, thought creditable to Her- 
cules himself ;—others (ourselves among 
them) might rather chuse to compare 
them to the undertakings of an Adaman- 
tius. 

AGENTS ‘ACCOUNTS, 

It may be sufficient to state, that upwards 
of six hundred accounts have been examined 
‘stggory to calling upon the Agents, who 

ave exhibited the same in the admiralty 
court, to shew cause why certain charges 
should not be disallowed, and in some cases 
why the interest of £5. per cent. per month, 
should not be paid on the several sums which 
appear to have been upjusily withheld from 
distribution. 

The net proceeds advertised for payment in 
the above six hundred accounts of agents, 
amount nearly te £4,000,000, and the dis- 
allowances claimed and intended to be claim- 
ed, amount to a very large sum. 

Nothing can be more contrary to my in- 
tention, than to convey an indiscriminate 
charge or insinuation against navy agents in 
general, because many of them are men of 
high honour and strict integrity; and have 
been remarkably prompt in giving me fall 
and early information on every subject of 
enquiry, and appear, in some cases, to have 
falien into misconception from long usage. 


Bot if every disputable point should be 
decided in favour of the agents to whose ac- 
counts | have made objection, the disiilow- 
ances inust still be not less, I think, than 
£50,000; and if, on the contrary, the 
Court should decide favourably for the otticers 
and men in the navy, the amount will be 
very considerably more. 

Three instances in which the agent ad- 
mitted the jastness of the deductions before 
the officers of the court, and merchants, 
without appealing to the julge. 

First.—Tie Russian trigate and storeship, 
detained by the fleet at Spithead, the pro- 
ceeds to be distributed £73,000 and the 
agent's charges £9,306. 6. 9., out of which 
last sum I obtained disallowances to the 
amount of £6,630, which sum the agent 
has distributed, at his own expense, to the 
Captors, and likewise paid all the charges of 
the suit which L instituted against him, 

Second.—Two prizes, condemned as droits 
to the crown, two-thirds of which were 
given to the captors, and the net proceeds as 
stated, distributed to them, amounting to 
£2,819. 

On an examination of this account, extra~ 
vagant charges were discovered to have been 
made, and the agent has consented to pay a 
sum not exceeding £1,800, as the amount 
of disallowances, near/y two-thirds of the 
who’e sum originally distributed to the cape 
tors! ! and this, two years after the accounts 
had been finally closed according to the prize 
act, and sanctioned by Greenwich Hospital 
having received the amount of the unclaimed 
shares, without any suspicion of the exac- 
tion practised by the agent. 

Third.—A prize to the Speedwell guns 
rig. 

The agent, two years since, distributed as 
net proceeds £611 10s. 5d. (and passed easly 
at Greenwich) ; he has this weck admitted, 
that £500 was less credited to the captors, in 
the account ‘exhibited by him; and he has 
advertised the distribution of the same to the 
parties entitled, 

The same person who was agent in all of 
those, has subjected himself necessarily to 
the reflections which must arise in the mind 
of every one, on his having been compelled 
to refund upwards of £9,000, which he had 
unjustly withheld from his naval clients. 

REGISTER OF PRIZE CONDEMNANONSs 

After much and constant application, and’ 
great accuracy in the examination of the pro- 
ceedings, the register of prize, uow in the 
hands of Mr. Hancock, forms a perfect re- 
cord of every condemnation and restitution 
that has passed in the High Court of Adam- 
ralty, even to the most minute decretal part 
thereof, from the commencement of the war 
to the end of the year 1810. 

= importance of this register is. evinced. 
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daily, by the facility it aflurds to answer the 
nuinerous applications from officers and sea- 
men complaining of the injustice, real or 
supposed, of the agents in withholding their 
prize money ; which applications have in- 
creased inconceivably, from the regularity anil 
certainty with which the parties have received 
the desired information. 

From the simplicity of the arrangement of 
the register, may be seen at one view, under 
the name (alphabetically arranged) of every 
ship in his majesty’s service, the result of 
every cspture made by each ship during the 
present war, comprising an entire record of 
more than jive thousand six hundred cases of 
prize brought to adjudication. 

Every endeayour has been exerted to ob- 
tain the same advantage in perfecting a re- 
gister of the prizes in the courts of vice-ad- 
miralty; and with the exception of some 
short periods during the war, that is also coin- 
Plete, giving a record of more than three 
thousand cases decided; and this register is 
equally efficient in iis arrangements, as the 
oue of the proceedings in England, except as 
to Halifax and Malta, the returns ftom which 
courts are in arrear nearly two years. 

To render the check in all prize captures 
fully effectual, there is added to the above re- 
gister a complete recoid of every case decided 
in the High Court of Appeals, in number 
exceeding 600. 

Great progress has likewise been made in 
forming a register of prize cases during the 
whole of the late war; even in its present 
imperfect state, it has enabled the captors to 
obtain distribution of yery considerable pro- 
ceeds, which would otherwise hare been en- 
tirely lost to the navy. 

Investment of prize proceens at Interest. 

The value of prize property condemned 
and captured by his majesty’s ships, is not 
over-rated at one million sterling per annum ; 
of that sum the average of annual payments 
made into the adiniralty registry of prize pro- 
ceeds, termed suitors money since the come 
mencement of the war, hes not quite reached 


£250,000, leaving therefore annually, at | 
Jeast £750,000 in the private possession of | 


agents, or inthe colonial registries, of which 
Jatter sum, nearly the whole has been un- 
profitable to the captors. . 
- Supposing the captures during this war to 
have arnounted to £7,000,C00, 
Of the proceeds paid in- 

to the registry, there 

has been ver 

benefit of captors...... 1,198,000 
Money in which the 

agents have aliowed 

interest to the captors, 

previous to this inves- 

Pgation . 300,000 

1,498,000 


Money held by the agents 

for their own benefit, 

or which by some >....... £5,402,000 

means has been unpro- 

fiiable to the captors . 

In consequence of the late investigation, 
| the registrar of the High Court of Admiralty, 
and the agents for the captors have, pursuant 
to directions fron: me, invested at interest 
nearly £500,000 of the proceeds of captors 
that cannot be Jegally distributed. 

The beneficial effects of this regulation 
have been widely extended in the year 1810, 
as upwards of 400 prizes made in 1809, have 
been distributed to the navy since January 
last, more than four times the number distri- 
buted in any one year after capture in the first 
five years of the war. 

EXCESS OF AGENCY ; Charges on Distribution. 

On the head of agency for specie, to which 
I have objected (an important consideration), 
1 do not presume to make any estimate, till 
I shall have obtained the judgment of the 
court thereupon ; but in a single instance, if 
the custom of merchants shall be adopted, 
for which I contend, the agency will be ree 
duced from £21,000 to £4,200, and the 
difference will be to be repaid to the officers 
and seamen. 

PRIZE DISTRIBUTION. 

The following scheme of annual distribue 
tion in England during she war, may be pro- 
perly introduced here, to shew the benefit the 
navy and Greenwich Hospital derive from the 
present system of investigating matters of 
prize. 


Captured. Distributed. No. 
1803 1803 and 1994 165 
1804 1804 — 1805 114 
1805 1805 — 1806 205 
1806 1806 — 1807 132 
1807 1807 — 1808 187 
1808 1808 — 1809 288 
1809 1809 — 1810 527 


I have instituted a suit against a Jamaica 
Agent, which will bring the whole question 
beiore the judge of the Court of Admiralty. 
It is computed, that prize property to the 
| amount of lwo millions sterling has been con- 
| demsned abroad, for the distribution of which 
no account appears in the Registry in Eng- 
land ; although the law requites ‘* the agent to 
** transmit a copy of his account exhibited in 
*€ the court abroad to the High Court of Ad- 
quiralty, as soon as the samecan be done.” 

The case of the Lima Couvoy, captured in 
1800, by a squadron unde: the command of 
the present Vice Admiral Sir Thomas Duck- 
worth, will throw a light on this part of the 
subject, and will prove decidedly the impor- 
tauce of examining with the utmost strictness 
every account for prize-distribution abroad. 

[aving reason to doubt the correctness of 
the ageuis’ accounts in this case, 1 prayed a 
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monition against the agents, to exhibit a more 
detailed statement. 

In their appearance, to which they ac- 
knowledged to have received in payment for 
the valuable property of the prizes sold abroad 
bills drawn on a house in London, by the 
purchaser, a merchant at Martinique; but 
state that several of those bills were dis- 
honoured, and returned to them protested, 
amounting to upwards of £65,000. It how- 
ever appears, that the said merchant, a 
foreigner, in whose hands they most impro- 
perly trusted ao large a sum of the captors’ 
money, made over to them considerable plan- 
tations in the West-Indies, as security for 
the payment of the protested bills ; yet to 
this day no account has been rendered by the 
agents, to shew whether those estates have 
been sold, or how the annual produce has 
been applied. 

In the mean time they have taken extreme- 
ly good care of themselves, Ly charging their 
agency at 5 per cent. upon the money the 
captors have lost by their misconduct. 

The conduct of the deputy registrar at the 
Cape of Good Hope appeared to me so repre~ 
hensible, that I felt it my duty to procure an 
attachment against him for retaining the pro- 
ceeds of a valuable prize, in utter contempt 
of a monition issued against him more than 
two years ago, which will bring under the 


notice of the superior court the conduct of 


the officers of the Vice Admiralty Courts, 
whose apparent exactions have lately atiracted 
my notice. 

In the distribution accounts for two Danish 
Indiamen, carried to the Cape in 1807, the 
law charges are ; 

In the Norge - + - + £055 6 8 
In the Kron Princess Maria 825 13 4 
without a ciaim having been given in either 
case, as the captures were made after declara- 

tion of war against Denmark. 

If these had been proceeded against in Eng- 
land, where the use of stamps must have 
added to the charge, the King’s Prector could 
— made out a bill to exceed £80 in 
each. 


SALVAGE ON RECAPTURE, 

Gives an annual average exceeding £40,000. 
In many instances the salvage money was 
withheld for three and four vears after being 
received by the agents. Sulvage has been 
discovered to be still undistributed that was 
received by the agent en years ago. 

suMs reserved from PRIZE PAYMENTS. 
£1,980, reserved in one case in 1806, was 
distributed a few months since in consequence 
of directions from me to the agent; and 
£3,000 in another case, two years after the 
sutts had Leen decided. 

The agents for the treasure, &c. captured 

ou a conjoint expedition, received in July 


1808, £270,404 from the Bank of England, 
as the value of the bullion, and immediately 
exhibited an account in the Admiralty Court 
for the distribution thereof to the captors (the 
army and navy) and it was not discovered bes 
fore my general examination of agents’ ac- 
counts, that the agents for the above capture 
had really withheld from payment one-third 
part of the large sum of £270,404 without 
giving more reason for so doing than is cons 
tained in the following entry, copied from 
the attested account in the Admiralty office. 
Amountreceived, as per trea- 

sury warrant 270,404 8 

Off reserved. 

To answer appeal claims and 

all expenses, charges, &c. 90,134 16 6} 


For distribution ...... £180,269 13 1} 


This sum of £90,134. 16s. 6d. so withe 
held, remained in the agent’s hands unnoticed 
till my investigation of the said accounts in 
October 1809, besides an additional sum of 
£14,965, received under an Ordnance Grant 
for the same capture. 

GRANTS OF THE CROWN. 

The Duich, — Spanish,—-Prussian ;— the 
distribution of which money has been with- 
held from the captors for two and three years 
after it came into the hands of the agents. 
But payments of considerable sums, received 
under the Duich Droits in 1806, and Spanish 
Droits capiured by a fleet under the command 
of Lord Nelson in 1804, have been lately 
enforced. 

It is computed that more than £2,000,900. 
has been paid out of the registry within the 
last 10 years for the benefit of the navy, over 
which no public department of prize had cons 
trol of possessing any correct register or res 
cord, that the captors had a vested interest 
in such property. 


Grants or Orders in Council for Prize Pro= 
perty caplured by the conjoint Operation 
of the Army 
The defect of registering this class of grants 

specially, is attended with serious inconve- 

nience, the most considerable part of the pros 
perty so captured usually consists of naval or 
milltary stores, of which a valuation is made 
by the officers of che several departments, and 
the amount paid by bills issued from each of 
those, or by the treasury ; but from there not 
having been any record thereof in the adinia 
ralty court, or in any office having cognizance 
of prize proceeds, tt has happened that the 
ornence grant for Columbo, eaptured in 

1795, amounting to £22,026 18s. 1d. was 

undistributed in 1810. The agent says that 

no person whatever, except the trustecs nam- 
ed in the grant, have any authorily to ipters 
fere on the part of the captors. 
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The value of ordnance stores captured at 
Malacca in 1795, amounting to £24,348 
4s. 5d. was not distributed till February last ; 
and the agents for some captures in the pre- 
sept war, who received under ordnance de- 
bentures very considerable sums, did not 
make payment thereof to the captors, ull I 
obtained monitions against them for with- 
holding the same. 


HIGH COURT OF APPEALS FOR PRIZES. 


In April last there were on the list for hear- 
ing 150 appeals against sentences of the 
courts below, involving property exceeding 

In 43 cases, the proceeds were de- 
posited in the registry of the high 
court of 150,000 

Of that sum in government securi- 
ties, for the benefit of the pare 

about £300,000, the value of the 96 cases 

condemned in the vice admiralty courts, must 
either be in private hands abroad, or in the 
colonial registries. 

On the inquiry into appeal cases, it was 
discovered, that of the decrees between Ja- 
Nuary 1804 and January 1810, there had been 
150 in favour of captors, of which not any 
Gistribution of the proceeds had been madc ; 
and from the most moderate calculation 
£250,000 was withheld.—In some of these 
cases, much difficulty in recovering the pro- 
duce of prizes may be expected, from the 

rties who acted as agenis having become 

Insolvent. 

Great inconvenience and losses have arisen 
in appeal cases from the courts of vice adwi- 
ralty, by an understanding between the agents 
for the captors, and the claimants, who have 
divided, in some instances, the nett proceeds 
between them. 

In some Antigua cases in March last, up- 
wards of £20,000 was remitted in a few 
months, that had been withheld more than 
four years, in defiance of former monitions. 


RESTITUTION OF PRIZE CASES BY COMPRO- 
MISE. 

I have been enabled, by the assistance of 
the King’s Proctor, to trace 50 cases of com- 
promise between January 1807 and 1810; in 
which the captors’ A ge..t became possessed of 
£55,000, without there being any record of 
such money arising fiom prize ; as in each 
case restitution had passed under seal, so that 
no return of prize could be made to Greenwich 
Hospita!. 

This investigation led likewise to fhe dis- 
covery, that some agents had withheld 
£20,000, received by them nearly four years 
ago, under compromise. 


Bounty Bi'ls for Head Money and Prize 
Ships, taken into His Majesty's Service, 


Necessary information on the subject not 
yct received.—I have the honor to be, &c. 


(Signed) Rose. 
To The Right Hon. 
The Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 


Our readers are now prepared for the 
remark, that these papers by their nature 
acquaint the pullic with the extent of 
damage done to the enemy’s trade and 
trading vessels by the activity of our Navy. 
We, who trom time to time by reading 
the foreign journals see a number of 
English prizes advertized for sale, have 
sometimes been at a loss to obtain correct 
notions of the ba/ance of proceeds in this 
vindictive species of wartare. But we 
now learn that to 5,600 vessels lost by 
France during the present war, accounted 
for in Britain, we mast add at least 
3,000 more condemned in distant jurise 
dictions ; ‘with others not yet reported. 
The whole cannot be so few as nine thou- 
sand vessels, by which the enemy's navy, 
mercantile and military, 1s diminished. 
We see no reason why a report of this 
nature should not annually be made to 
parliament, together with an estimate of 
British losses also, War is ‘“‘ a game” 
so serious, that all possible intormation as 
to its effects, and progress, should certain- 
ly be communicated to the legislature of 
a country possessing and glorying in 
** Ships, Colonies, and Commerce.” 


These hints we have ventured to sug- 
gest on the part of the public: the Navy 
will find themselves more peculiarly in- 
terested in the actual state of the distribus 
tion of prize proceeds, and iu the en- 
creasing promptitude with which those 
distributions are made. ‘To sbew at one 
view the efficacy of the arrangements 
made, Mr. Hancock, of whose assiduity 
in this laborious engagement the reader 
has seen Mr. Rose’s well merited eulogi- 
um, has drawn out two tables, from which 
may be collected, “ the rate of prize 
payment for every year during the present 
war.” That gentleman's explanations 
annexed are so facile of application, that 
they need no further observations on the 
present occasion, 
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Table of the Distribution of Prizes, 
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Payments for Prize Money arising from Captures made prior to Hostilities in the Year 1803, (and 
not advertised for Distribution till the Years 1809 and 1810). 


The following Schedule of Prize Payments, for Captures made in former Wars, will shew, 
that the benefits arising from the active interposition of the Treasurer, in all matters relating to 
Naval Prizes, are not confined merely to recent mal-practices in Prize Agency. 


Prizes, No. distributed | | | 
10th Year. tith Year. 12th Year, | isth Year. | 14th Year. 15th Year. 
1795 — |— | — | | | 
a 
1798 — wh 8 | 
‘ 


By adding the numbers through which the dotted line pass¢s, it will be seen that in the year 
1809, 33 Prizes were advertised for distribution, that had been withheld from payment fiom 


10 to 14 years after the date of capture. 


And follcwing the same calculation in the line noted 1810, it will appear that 37 Prizes were 
distributed in that year, which had been withheld from 9 to 15 years. 


We have touched on the orders given 
to the officers of ships on the subject of 
seamen’s wills: we could be glad—might 
we do it without charge—of piety! ina 
protestant country—that our ships of war 
and commerce were more constantly served 
by chaplains, and other spiritual instruc- 
tors (schoolmasters, &c.), than they usu- 
ally are. It would be the duty of such 
officers, having the cure of souls, to add 
instructions suited to the dispositions and 
understandings of a class of patients, who, 
most certainly, greatly need it. They 
have access to the minds of sufferers at a 
time when the mind is in a softened state ; 
when, for instance, duty and affection 
ought to act ; or when restitution or com- 
pensation ought to be made; or when 
provision of an indirect kind, or for indi- 


| 


rect, though strictly honourable, purposes, 
might claim the sanction, if not of legali- 
ty, yet of humanity : and why must we 
be inhuman in articulo mortis 9—If sail- 
ors were always strictly virtuous and or- 
derly, this hint would be misplaced. If 
they were at home, where their memory 
might be revived by the sight of persons 
and places, this hint might be foreborne ; 
but who, among his comrades, will do so 
much justice to a dying man, as to rouze 
his too languid recollection ? Why should 
the ships of Catholic nations display more 
Christian zeal, or pastoral vigilance, than 
those of nations which have shaken off 
the errors of Popery, and have adopted a 
system of faith and practice, INfINITELY 
superior ? 
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507] Richard of Cirencester’s 


The Description of Britain, translated 
from Richard of Cirencester: with the 
original Treatise de Situ Brisanni@; anda 
Commentary on the Itinerary. Illustrated 
with Maps. 8vo. Pp. 316. White, Lon- 
don: 1811. 
Ricwarp, surnamed from his  birth- 


place Richatd of Cirencester, flourished from 
the middle to the latter end of the fourteenth 


century. No traces of his family or connec- 
tions can be discovered ; though they were 
at least of respectable condition, for he re- | 
ceived an education which in his time was far | 
beyond the attainment of the inferior ranks | 
of society. In 1350 he entered into the | 
Benedictine monastery of St. Peter, West- | 
minster, during the abbacy of —— de Lyt- 
lington, as appears from the rolls of the ab- 
bey; and his name occurs in various docu- | 
ments of that establishment in the years | 
1387, 1397, and 1399. | 

He devoted his leisure hours to the study | 
of British and Anglo-Saxon history and an- 
tiquities, in which he made sueh proficiency | 
that he is said to have been honoured with | 
the name of the Historiographer. He obtained | 
a license to visit Rome, from his abbot Wil- | 
liam of Colchester, in 1391. He probably | 
performed this journey in the interval between 
1391 and 1397, for he appears to have been 
confined in the abbey infirmary in 1401, and 
died in that or the following year. 

This is nearly the sum of our infor- 
mation concerning Richard of Ciren- 
cester; to whom we are beholden for one 
of the best accounts of Britain in its an- 
tient state. We, who live at a period 
when knowledge is general among our 


countrymen, are ready enough to com- 
pliment the monkish ages with the titles 
of dark,” ignorant,” “ superstitious,” 
&e., and this not without reason; yet 
we find among them men, [and our ac- 
quaintance cannot extend to all] who were 
distinguished by literary knowledge. That 
they might in some iostances retort the 
charges brought against them, is affirmed 
with bift too much appearance of truth, 
by those who, with Walpole, condemn 
some among us for construing learning 
and witas heathen; the arts and sciences 
as carnal pride; and historical researches 
as works of the beast. Whether the nine- 
teenth century might produce a scene like 
that described by Richard as passing be- 
tween himself and his ghostly superior, 
must be Jeft to the imagination or infor- 
mation of the reader. He says, Chap, vii. 


Description of Britain. [598 


The different parts of Britain having been 
cursorily examined according to my original 
design, it seems necessary, before I proceed 
to a description of the islands, to attend to 
a doubt suggested by a certain person. 
‘« Where,” asks ‘he, ‘are the vestiges of 
those cities and names which you comme- 
morate ? There are none.” This question 
may be answered by another: Where are 
now the Assyrians, Parthians, Sarmatians, 
Celtiberians ? None will be bold enough to 
deny the existence of those nations. Are 
there not also at this time many countries 
and cities bearing the same names as they did 
two or three thousand years ago? Judea, 
Italy, Gaul, Britain, are as clearly known 
now as in foriner times ; Londinium is still 
styled in the common language, with a slight 
change of sound, London. The negligence 
and inattention of our ancestors in omitting 
to collect and preserve such documents as 
might have been serviceable in this particular, 
are not deserving of heavy censure, for 
scarcely any but those in holy orders em- 
ployed themselves in writing books, and such 
even esteemed it inconsistent with their sae 
cred office to engage in such profane labours. 
[ rather think I may without danger, and 
without offence, transmit to posterity that 
information which [ have drawn from a 
careful examination and accurate scratiny of 
antient records, concerning the state of this 
kingdom in former periods. The good ab- 
bot, indeed, had nearly inspired me with 
other sentiments, by thus seeming to address 
me: “ Are you igoorant how short a ime 
is allotted us in this world; that the greatest 
exertions cannot exempt us from the appella- 
tion of unprofitable servants ; and that all 
our studies should be directed to the purpose 
of being useful to others? Of what service 
are these things, but to delude the world 
with unmeaning trifles?” ‘To these remarks 
I answer with propriety: Is then every ho- 
nest gratification forbidden? Do not such 
narratives exhibit proofs of Divine Provi- 
dence? oes it not hence appear, that an 
evangelical sermon concerning the death and 
merits of Christ enlightened and subdued a 
world overrun with Gentile superstitions ? 
To the reply, that ** suck things are treated of 
in systems of chronology,” IL rejoin: Nor 
is it too much to know that our ancestors 
were not, as some assert, Autochthones, 
sprung from the earth; but that God opened 
the book of Nature to display his omnipo~ 
tence, such as it is described in the writings 
of Moses. When the abvot answered, that 
«works which were intended merely to ace 
quire reputation for their authors from pos- 
terity, should be committed to the flames,” I 
confess with gratitude that ] repented of this 
undertaking. The remainder of the work is 


therefore only a chronological abridgément, . 
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which I present to the reader, whom I com- 
mend to the goodness and protection of Gad ; 
and at the same time request, that he will 
pray for me to our holy Father who is mer- 
ciful and inclined to forgiveness. 

Certainly, we stop short of commit- 
ting this over righteous ecclesiastic to the 
flames, as a punishment for interrupting 
the studies of our historian ; and thereby 
depriving us of such an account of our 
country as he cou/d have composed from 
documents within Irs reach: but what- 
ever sufferings the “ Good Abbot,” might 
afterwards endure short of that supplicium 
altissimum, we incline to deem them 
judgments, well deserved by his pha- 
risaical, and mussulman spirit. He would 
have made an excellent assistant in ex- 
ecuting the tamous Caliph Omar's orders 
for burning the Alexandrian library. “‘ We 
want nothing,” said he, “ but the Koran ; 
--if these books agree with that, they are 
superfluous : if they contradict it, they are 
sinful :—therefore, at all events, burn 
them.” Nor shall we pass without cen- 
sure the memory of those who gave 
occasion to the monk's disculpation of his 
studies, in another passage. 


Some persons will perhaps say that this 
kind of work is not absolutely necessary ¢i- 
ther for divine worship or greater things. 
But let them know that leisare hours may 
be dedicated to the study of the antiquities 
of our country without any derogation from 
the sacred ciaracter. Yet, if censorious 
people envy us such pleasures at leisure hours, 

astening to the end and almost arrived at the 
goal, we here check our steps. 


Surely such religion as could condescend 
to scrutiny so minute, was re/igiosus ! 
Monkish it might be; but Christian it 
was not. It contributed, assurediy, to 
keep the world in ignorance ; and the 
Monk who could desire the prayers of 
his readers to obtain for him the divine 
forgiveness for this crime; or who could 
“* check his steps,” in obedience to such 
expostulation, was not the Wicliff,. or 
the Luther, fitted to produce a Reforma- 
tion from Popery. 

It is by no means likely that under 
sech repelling animadversions a writer 
should basely amuse himself in forging 
descriptions of places, or districis; or 
that he should acquire even learning suffi- 
cient to compose such fabrications. So 
far as it has been examined, by com- 
parison with places mentioned, his present 


editor bears witness to the accuracy of 
the work, which is recommended to our 
antiquaries by containing many incidents 
not found in any other writer. The 
editor justly observes in the preface, that, 


The most superficial view of the map will 
suffice to convince us of its superiors sccuracy, 
not only to the easly draughts fabricated from 
the observations recorded by Ptolemy, but 
even to those of his best commentators. In 
the geographical description of the diflerent 
iribes, our author has taken his ground-work 
from Ptolemy, or those from whom Piolemy 
derived bis information, But, if he drew 
his ground-work from the Algyptian geogra- 
pher, he has made such addiions and chane 
ges, as show a later, more correct, and more 
particular knowledge of the country. He has 
amended a glaring error which Ptolemy come 
mitted in throwing the northern part of the 
island to the east, and another, in placing 
Ireland at too great a distance from Britain, 
He has also drawn up his account of the 
different states in a mere distinct and regular 
form ; bas mentioned a few additional tribes, 
omitted others, and specified some local 
boundaries not alluded to by other writers, 
He has described the division of Britain into 

rovinces, before imperfectly known, and 
ve is the first and only author who records 
the rank held by the British towns under the 
Roman government as Colonial, Municipal, 
and Stipendiary ; distinctions well known in 
other parts of the empire, but lost in Britain 
tll the discovery of his work. 


The original, in monkish latin, was dis- 
covered in the Royal Marine Academy at 
Copenhagen, by Charles Julius Bertram, 
professor of the English language there. 
He transmitted a copy of it, in letters, 
to Dr. Stukeley, who published an analysis 
of it, in 1757, in a thin quarto: the 
original was published, the same year, 
at Copenhagen, in a small octavo, by 
Bertram ; whoalso added notes. A copy 
of that volume was not to be procured, 
either in London or Copenhagen; but 
the editor returns thanks to the Rev. W. 
Coxe, Archdeacon of Wilts, for the 
original treatise; of which his republi- 
cation will be gratefully felt by all who 
include the antiquities of this island in 
their researches. The notes he has an 
nexed are equally proofs of his talents ; 
and acceptable additions to the labours of 
the original author. 

The volume contains the life of Richard; 
with a list of his works ; the Antient State 
of Britain; — of which the first book is 
compiled from Latin authors, Tacitus, 
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Cesar, &c. so far as concerns the man- 


ners Of the natives ;—including a list of 


the provinces, with their antient divisions. 
The second book contains dates of events. 
This is imperfect. A Commentary on 
the Itinerary by the editor follows ; to 
this is annexed a copy of the Itinerary, 
compared with that commonly called the 
Antonine; and by means of this com- 
parison, various Roman roads are detect- 


| Fae (25) and of lesser consequence 5 


Venta Silurum (26), Venta Belgarum (27), 


| Venta Icenorum (23), Segontium (29), Mu- 


ridunum (30), Rage (31), Cantiopolis (32) 
| Durinum (33), Isca (34), Bremenium (35), 
| Vindonum (36), and Durobrive (37). But 

let no one lightly imagine that the Romans 

had not many others besides those above men- 
j tioned. I have only commemorated the 
more celebrated. For who can doubt that 
| they who, as conquerors of the world, were 


ed, and accounted for, the existence of | a liberty to choose, did not select places fitted 


which had been only conjectured ; be- | 


cause their connections were utterly un- 
known. 


We select asa specimen this author's 


list of the Antient British towns; with 
their distinctions. This extract also shews 
our obligations to the editor for his notes. 


Among the Britons were formerly ninety- 
two cities, of which thirty-three were more 
celebrated and conspicuous. ‘The munici- 

al (1), Verolamium (2), and Eboracum (3). 
Nine colonial (4) ; namely, Londinium (5) 
Augusta, Camalodunum (6) Gemine Mar- 
tie, Rhutupis (7), * * * * * Therm (8) 
Aque Solis, Isca (9) Secunda, Deva (10) 
Getica, Glevum (11) Claudia, Lindum (12), 
* # * ® Camboricam (13). * * * * Tea 
cities under the Latian law (14) ; namely, 
Durnomagus (15), Catarracton (16), Cam- 
bodunum(17), Coccium (18), Luguabalia (19), 
Ptoroton (20), Victoria (21), ‘heodosia (22), 
Corinum (23), Sorbiodunum (24). ‘Twelve 


(1) Municipia were towns whose inhabitants 
possessed in general all the rights of Roman ci- 
tizens, except those which could not be enjoyed 
without an actual residence at Rome. They fol- 
lowed their own laws and customs, and had the 
Option of adopting or rejecting those of Rome. 
—Rosini, Antig. Rom. lt. x. c. 23. 

(2) St. Alban’s.—(3) York. 

(4) There were different kinds of colonies, 
each entitled to different rights and privileges ; 
but we have no criterion to ascertain the rank 
occupied by those in Britain, 

(5) London.—(6) Colchester.—(7) Richborough 
in Kent.—(8) Bath.—-(9) Caerleon.—(10)Chester. 
Glocester—(12) Lincoln. —(13) Cam- 
bridge. 

(14) The Latian law consisted of the privi- 
Jeges granted to the-ancient inhabitants of La- 
tium. These are not distinctly known ; but ap- 
pear principaily to have been the right of follow- 
ing their own laws, an exemption from tie edicts 
of the Roman Pretor, and the option o: adont- 
ing the laws and customs of Rome.—fosini. 

(15) Castor on Nen.—¢16)  Catteric.— 
(17) Slack.—(18) Blackrode.x—(19) Carlisle.— 
(20) Burgh Head, Elgin, Scotland.—(21) Deal- 
gin Ross.—(22) Dumbarton.—(23) Cirencester, 
Gloe.—(24) Oid Sarum. : 


for theit purposes? They for the most part 
took up their abode in Semnets which they 
constructed for themselves. 

As the subject is interesting to Britons, 
yet is likely tocome but rarely under our 
investigation, we shall add the editor's 
rales for distinguishing British roads from 
those constructed by the Romans. 


These antient ways may be distinguished 
from those made by the Romans by unequi- 
vocal marks. 

I. They are not raised nor paved, nor 
always straight; buat oftea wind along the 
tops or sides of the chains of hills which lie 
in their course. 

Il. Tiszy do not lead to Roman towns, or 
notice such towns, except wheu placed om 
the sites of British fortresses. 

I{f. ‘hey are attended by tumuli like 
those of the Romans ; but usually throw out 
branches, which, after running parallel for 
some miles, are reunited to the original stem, 

When the Romans obtained a footing im 
this island, they directed all their operations 
according to their practice, by military prine 
ciples. ‘They civilized indeed as they con 
quered, but conquest was their principal obe 
ject. Hence, as each tribe was successively 
subdued, they fortified such primary posts 
as were best adapted to support their future 
operations, established secondary posts to see 
cure their communications, and connected 
the whole by military ways. From local 
circumstances, and the principles of war, 
their primary posts were either at or near the 
sites of the British towns, or on the princi- 
pal rivers. If, therefore, the British towns 
and trackways were suited to their purposes, 
they ee them ; if not, they constructed 
others, But both their towns and roads dif> 
fered materially from those of the original 


their taxes in money, in contradistinction from 
those who gave a certain portion of the produce 
of the soil, and were called Vectigales.—Rosint. 

(26) Caerwent, Monmouth,—(27) Winchester. 
—(28) Castor, near Norwich—.(29) Caer Se» 
gont,—(30) Seaton.—(31) Leicester.— (32) Cans 
terbury. — (33) Dorchester. — (34) Exeter.— 
(35) Ribchester.—(36) Possibly Egbury campy 


Hants.—(37) Rochester, 
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inhabitants. The Romans in their towns | straight direction, from which they seldom 
or fortresses followed the system of their own | deviate, except to avoid a rapid ascent or 
castrametation, in like manner as in modern | descent, to throw off another road, or to ap- 
warfare the construction of permanent and proach a station, which, from the circam- 
temporary works is guided by the same gene, | stances before mentioned, had been fixed 
ral principles. ‘These towns are of a regular | out of the general line. Of this there isa 
figure, bounded by lines as straight as the | curious instance where the Foss, in approuch- 
shape of the ground will permit, generally | ing Cirencester from the north, meets the 
square or oblong, and consisting commonly | Akeman Street, bearing to the same point 
in a single wall and ditch, unless in positions | from the north-east, and evidently bends out 
peculiarly dangerous, or where local circum- | of itscourse to join and enter the station with it. 
stances rendered additional defences necessa- | ‘The directions of the roads proves a 


ry. On the contrary, the British towns at : : 
which were occupied ‘by the Romans, al- of 
though irregularly shaped, still partake 
their original figure. author discovers a lower Salt road leading 

Specimens of the first kind, or perfect Ro- from Droitwich, &c. to the Hampshire 
man towns, may be seen in Colchester, Win- ; Coast :—for what purpose, if not for ex- 
chester, Caerleon, Caerweni, . Castor near | portation of the fine basket salt? The 
Norwich, and all the military staiions bor- upper Salé way led to the coast of Line 
dering ou the wall of Severus. Of the latter | colnshire. Many other British ways we 
= yen eat Kenichester, Canter- } doubt uot, might be foand, suited to the 

original Biitish track-ways and the Roman tot of trade in this, 
roads appear in the Foss, and the [knicld | and other comnicdities,soug ht by strangers, 
Street;—the latter, during the greater part MUSt have had extensive effects on the 
of its course, keeping along the clin of hills ; terior of the island. How far political 
which lay in its way, not leading decidedly | Motives might add their influence, also, 
to Roman towns, throwing out parallel we can but conjecture. If the assembly 
branches, attended always with tumuli, still | of the British at Sronehenge were truly 
bearing its British name, and appearing from | national, there must have been means of 
on re eS este been made rather for | access to it from very distant parts. If the 
reader will please to compare the induce- 


On the other hand the adopted roads, but ; = : 
more especially those made by the Romans | ments which prevail in the construction of 
themselves, are distinguished by peculiar modern roads, as stated in Panorama, 


marks. Posts or towns are placed on them Vol. VII. p. 401, 609, and allow them an 
at nearly regular distances, seldom exceeding @ppropriate influence among the causes 
twenty miles, the length of a single march, which led to the adoption of roads with 
and also at the point where two roads inter- their connecting branches, in early ages,the 
sect each other, or where several roads di-" result willbe, a conviction of more active 
verge.* ‘These roads are elevated with sur-" intercourse, and of greater nationality, 


wo the with more general of 
may be seen on the heath near Woodyates commercial advantages, among the popu 


San-in Doreetchire,; near Old Sarem on the | lation, than have hitherto been admiited 
side of Ford, in Chute Park, Wilts, be- | by the historians of our country. 
tween Ancaster and Lincoln, and still more | 


remarkably on Branham Moor, near ‘Tad- The School Ciphering Book for Beginners ; 


caster in Yorkshire. ‘They were formed of 
materials often brought from a considerable 
distance, such as chalk, pebbles, or gravel ; 
and the most considerable are paved with 
stones, which are visible to this day. Tu- 
muli also, which seem to have been the di- 
rection-posts of antiquity, attended their 
course, and occur in almost every instance } 
where a road descends a bill, approaches a 
station, or throws off a branch. Another 
peculiarity of the Roman ways is their 


* This system is formed on the same prin- 
ciples as.that of aaodera fortifications. 


. ‘ 


containing Sums and Questions in the 
first Five Rules of Arithmetic, &c. By 
Joseph Guy. 4to. Pp. 80. Price 3s. 6d. 
Cradock and Jay. London, 1811. 

A number of examples ready set 
for the use of beginners, whereby much 
of the time of the master may be saved. 
This is not according to the new plan of 
Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, in which the 
scholars are made to instruct each other ; 
but it may be converted to that, or equally 
salutary purposes, by a little ingenuity. 
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The Life and original Correspondence of 
Sir George Radcliffe, Knight, the Friend 
of the Earl of Strafford. By T. D. Whi- 
taker, L L. D. F.S.A. 4to. Pp. 300, 
Longman and Co. 1810. 


WuHatEveRr contributes to a better ac- 
quvaintance with the manners of our fore- 
fathers, or with those leading events in 
British History, the effects of which are 
felt by succeeding generations, cannot 
but be acceptable to intelligent minds and 
ingenuous dispositions. We have reason 
to think that there are still preserved 
among the connections of some of those 
families which formerly flourished in En- 
gland, many papers valuable for the infor- 
mation they contain, and the minute in- 


struction they might furnish. That the , 


reports of the day were not always well 
founded we know; but they sometimes 
produced effects before it was discovered 
that they were ill-founded; and, some- 
times an occasional hint of the momenta- 
ry dispositions or sentiments of a great 
man opens a just view of his motives to 
actions which are otherwise mysterious 
and unaccountable. This is the case, to 


an extraordinary degree, in times of con- 
The conduct | 


tending parties and factions. 
of statesmen in such times, not always 
flows spontaneously from their own con- 
victions or intentions; but results from 
the necessity of counteracting the proceed- 
ings of their opponents, or the desire to 
check their schemes and intentions. ‘The 
memory of a great nan may, therefore, 
be relieved from dishonourable imputa- 
tions, by accidental discoveries long after 
his death; or, on the contrary, a weak- 
ness may be proved on him, of which, 
while living, he was not suspected. But, 
if no such interesting matier be contained 
in them, ancient papers may amuse by the 
pictures they draw of lite and manners : 
by the opportunity they furnish of com- 
paring the senfiments and opinious of 
other days with those current around us, 
The mixed feeling of complacency, on 
some accounts, because conscious of im- 
provements made, with regret conse- 
quent on conviction, occasioned by others, 
in which our inferiority is evident, is no 
unworthy, nor, perliaps, ungrateful, sen- 
sensation. ‘This volume of letters derives 
interest from the former of these consi- 
derations; but, in vur opinion, not less 
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from the latter. The character of Lord 
Strafford imparts a comparative importance 
to all productions of his pen, especially 
when writing on public affairs to an inti« 
mate friend such as Sir G, Radcliffe was : 
nevertheless, the minor matters of domes- 
tic management and economy, as expres- 
sed at the moment, will be thought, in 
some instances, better reading by nota 
few of the public. 

Sir G. Radcliffe was son of Nicholas 
Radcliffe of Overthorpe, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire : he was barn April 
21, 1593: at the age of 14 he was placed 


under the care of Mr. Hunt of Oldham 
in Lancashire, a schoolmaster of great 
‘eminence, and apparently a puritan dis 
‘vine. His lessons, as well in religion as 
| in learning, tinctured the mind of his 
scholar, Radcliffe, to the close of his 
life. This correspondence begins with 
the settlement of young George at School; 
_wetrace his progress to the universi- 
ty, to the Temple, as a student of 
ithe law, the confidence, placed in him 
by Wentworth, with whom he was ime 
prisoned for refusing a forced loan, un« 
lawfully levied by King Charles, and 
to whom he was a friend, for many years. 
| He was his right hand, in the Presidential 
Court at York, his Secretary when Lord 
| Lieutenant of Ireland, and his feliow sufs 
| ferer when their opponents prevailed, and 
| the royal cause sunk under the attacks of 
| its enemies and the excesses of its friends. 
| Wentworth and Radcliffe were at first 
flaming patriots; they became violent 
courtiers, in a manner, not hitherto ex- 
| plained to their honour ; and with a sud- 
| denness, which assuredly, was no symp- 
| tom of rational conviction. That they 
foresaw evils contemplated by their coad- 
, jutors, long before others not in their ses 
crets saw them, is the most favourable 
opinion that can be entertained of their 
politics ; that they did not advise the mad 
| measures of the misguided king, though 
they adhered to his party on the whole, is 
the judgment of those who have most ats 
tentively investigated particulais ; and this 
it seems to be the part of candour to 
admit. 

Lord Strafford suffered under a charge 
of accumulative treason; a violation of 
our national rights, at least, as gross as 
the crimes alleged against him ; and by 
a bill of attainder, a mode of popular ty- 
rauny opposed to our laws and constitue 
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tion, Radcliffe suffered by expatriation : 
aiter having for a while exercised au- 
thority, and enjoyed the smiles of for- 
tune at home, he felt the pangs of penury 
in a foreign land, and died, an exile, May 
25, 1057, at Flushing, whither be had 
repaired to attempt the liquidation of a 
debt, contracted for the service of his 
prince (Charles II.) then only suspected 
of ingratitude. 

From these letters we shall extract a 
few passages, mostly referring to domes- 
tic enjoyments in those times: they are 
addressed to bis mother. 

G. R. writes Jan. 13, 1007,—“* being 
both cold and some of us half sick, we 
went to Saddleworth on Monday at night, 
and there we stayed all night: the next 
morning was very windy till noon: at 
noon we set forth, and so came we (God 
be thanked!) at Oldbam in the after- 
noon "'—QOn this Dr. W. remarks, ‘‘ Such 
was the state of the roads two centuries 
ago, that a journey of little more than 25 
miles took up almost three days. At pre- 
gent, the same line is travelled on horse- 
back with ease in half a dey.” 

On another letter Dr. W_ has this note: 

The communication between the north of 
England and the Universities at this time 
was kept up by carriers, who pursued their 
tedious but uniform route with whole trains 
of pack-horses, preceded by a leader with 
bells, To their care were consigned not only 
the packages, but frequently the persous of 
young scholars. It was through their me- 
dium also that epistolary correspondence was 
managed ; and as they always visited Lon- 

jon, a letter could scarcely be exchanged 
between Thorvhill and Oxford in less time 
than a month! 

_ It will be recollected, that the Post Of- 
fice, for rapid conveyance of letters was 
not then instituted ;—nor mail coaches :— 
now, for carriers to convey letters is pe- 
nal !—Tempora mutantur !—What Dr. 
W. calls “ the old economy under which 
cloaths, shoes, &c. were made at home 
of materials previously laid in,” corres- 
ponds precisely with that scarcely pass- 
able state of the roads; families being 
uncertain of supply were obliged to store 
up necessaries of all kinds within them- 
selves. One instance of it has something 
startling to modern ears ; and much might 
the phrase~ puzzle a foreign translator. 
“« My maister would not have you by me 
any shoes, for he would have me have a 
pair of his own ide the nexte weeke, if it 


pleaseth you.” In another letter (1608) 
he writes, ‘* Mrs. Hunt desireth in haste 
a peck of pease to sow, and a few garden 
pease, if you be so well furnished.” 
What should we think of this if addressed 
toa substantial Country housekeeper nows 
a-days ? 

This “ economy " is also perfectly con= 
sistent with the directions of George, in 
another letter, of converting “ a green 
table cloth of a yard and half a quarter,” 
if it be too little into ‘* a paire of warm 
stockings.” Our friends at Nottingham 
will strongly object against such conver- 
sions. Much like it is another suggestion : 
“* My sister, if it please her, shall have a 
newe hatte; that she hath will serve for 
Robin Nettleton :"—of what use toa la- 
bouring man would be a lady's cast off 
hat in A. D. 1811? 

Nevertheless, we must not suppose that 
this frugal damsel was without her splen- 
did luxuries. G. R. writes, “ My sister 
shall have a saddle provided, onely I desire 
to know how much she will bestow: about 
six pounde or twenty nobles wiil buy a faire 
one, with studdes well guilte.” Dr. W. 
adds ** half of which sum wou'd buy a 
lady's side-saddle at present : but the ex- 
pences of this [that ?] period consisted in 
ornament and finery.” 

Dr. W. seems to us to misunderstand a 
sentence in a letter, dated June 20, 1609. 
It occurs in a letter written by G. R. when 
a Student at Oxford. ‘‘ The plague hath 
been suspected to have been in the town I 
confesse, and in two colleges, yet tNere died 
not above six in all, as far as I know, if so 
many in all, whereof three was of Brazen- 
nose,—two of them in the fields, and one 
in the town.”—Dr. W.’s note is 

The attack must have been unusually vio- 
lent and sudden, when young men walking 
in the fields were overtaken by death before 
they could return to their own apartments in 
eollege. 

These sufferers rather lodged in the 
fields, at some small distance from the 
city, than were wa/king in the fields: the 
one struck in the town, does not appear 
to have been struck while walking. This 
is confirmed by an expression in another 
letter, which shews, also, the dispersing 
powers of acalamity, with which our island 
was at that time but too well acquainted, 
Can we be sufficiently thankful for our 
present freedom from it? ‘* The sickness 
hath beene in one college, out of which 
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there hath died a Maister of Artes, and a 
boy ; and there was a reporte (how true 
not) that my Lord Delaware his 
son student of that house, had the sore 
running of him in the country.” The 
sore” certainly means the plague sore. 

But it is time, that quitting Radcliffe 
the youth, we introduce Radcliffe, the man, 
to our readers, ia his own language; we 
have already hinted at his opposition tothe 
Court and his sufferings in consequence. 
Daring his seclusion on that occasion he 
writes to his wife, 

Here are very pretty sweet houses towardes 
the side of the fielde where we walk ; I will 
see if [ can take one of them: £5 rent. 
Mr. Elmes, a fellow p'soner, a man of 
£5000 a year, and a great housekeeper in the 
country, lives here, his wife, too maids, and 
too men, for lesse than 20 shillings a week, 
for meate, drinke, bread, and fire. I like 
his course so well, that it were worth think- 
ing of even if I were out of prison. But if 
I could geit you conveniently lodged here, I 
‘should berat lesse charges to keepe you, my- 
self, and four people, than now I pay for the 
dyet of myself and my man. Remember 
niy duety to my mother, and desire her bless- 
ings. God bless¢ my sweete boy. Farwell, 
deare Nan. 

The environs of the Marshalsea afford 
no such cheap accommodations now !— 
Five pounds rent for a house !—To such 
pleasant prospects, equally with such 
cheap living they are absolute strangers. 
We must not forget this relative value 
between commodities and money, when 
we estimate the taxes, forced loans and 
other levies of the time. 

_ Another letter written from this prison, 
shews not merely the firmness and honour 
of Radcliffe’s mind, but the general feel- 
ings and sentiments of the people: in 
that respect it is peculiarly interesting. 
To modern politicians nothing appears 
more surprising than the ignorance 
which enveloped the King’s party in re- 
gard to the popular opinions. Even 
Hyde (Lord Clarendon, afterwards) ex- 
presses his vexation at discovering the lit- 
tle impression made on the nation by the 
rescripts of Charles; whereas, the Par- 
liament was obeyed. He adds, that he had 
the mortification to see the King’s troops 
starve in counties, where afterwards 
the Parliament's force found abundance. 

_ . Sweet Heart, May 19, 1627. 

I thank you for your leiter, and for the 
free delivery of your opinion therein. I 
stiail assume to myself the like !ibertye in 

Vou. X, (Lit. Pan, Oct. 1811.] 
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-signifyinge hereby unto you what I thinke 
of the matter you write of. It is very true 
my resolution alwayes was rather to yeild by 
compulsion, than to stand out to the preju- 
dice of my estate or course in profession. L 
alwayes tould you so, neither is my minde 
altered from it, if nothinge else had come 
between ; but uow, when it shall be thought 
that I shall p'dice the public cause, begins 
ning .to pel base which none yet hath 
done (of all that have been committed), exe 
cept two poor men (a butcher and another), 
and they am at like owles amongste their 
neighbours, This, methinkes, deserves some 
consideration. Besides, I cannot be altoges 
ther of your minde, that my continuing in a 
course of standing out must needs ruine my 
estate, in respect of the expences I shal be, 
and am here enforced upon ; for £100 will 
pleatifully keepe me here a yeare, if this 
storme should last so long, which, adinitted 
I should borrow and sell land to repay it, 
would be no very great lessening of my es 
tates and yearly revenue, but farr fio’ the ute 
ter fuine of my estate ; nay, perhaps it may 
so fallout (which yett I am uowillinge to 
speak of), but it may so fall out, as that this 
p’sent loose and hindrance may turne in the 
way of profit to be some advantage unto me, 
which, duely considered, may not be ime 
probable, to those that have observed the exs 
perience in like cases in furmer tymes. For 
displeasure of some great men I shall be loath 
to deserve it myself; but if I cannot avoid it, 


{ hope I shall learne to fear God, and not 
bian—to trustin God, and notin men. For 
dissolving of my family [ shall wholly trust. 
it to your discretion, doe as you shall see 
cause: but I do very much desire your com- 
pany here. I never knew you desire any 
thing so earnestly of me as you doe now that 
I would use meanes to come out; you presse 
pe owne and Tom’s interest both, whiché 
do professe they doe and shal move me much 
(howsoever you make the ground to be the 
feare of my undoing, whiereas, I conceive, 
you have rather cause to think the direct cons 
trary) for your owne interest. Lean say this, 
you never pleased me better in your life than 
in the encouragement you gave me by your 
last le’re. And for Thom, God bless him, 
and send him his grace; I had rather leave 
him a small estate, than mors, with an hes 
teditary stain or disgrace. God hath blessed 
us at Overthorpe with many comforths ; and 
I hope in his mercy tre will continue them. 
But they would scaree be comfortable if they 
should be burt either with an unquiet minde, 
or with public infamy and shame, which 
every honest man will and must respeet, and 
take care to avoid ; yea, and every wise man 
too, that hath such a profession as IL have. 
For my conformynge before the next terme, I 
resolve, by God's grace, absolutely that-L will 
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not; nor, as thus advised, till the terme be 
done: afte that I will do whatsoever I may 
to give you satisfaction, provided it may be 
done decently, and so as that I neither wrong 
mvself in my good name, nor, having of- 
fended one sort by refusing, 1 lose not the 
other also by enalatasiog: For our confining, 
itis at an ende, as I think it was much de- 
bated yesterday at the Council) Board ; and 
there, as I heare, resolved not to be. 1 
heare, this day (May 20) since I writte this 
le're, of comminge to our own houses, and 
being confined there ; we shall know more 
after Wednesday next. I desired, and still 
do desire much, to heare that my mother 
takes my imprisonment chearfully ; I thanke 
God 11 is no trouble to me, I wish it may be 
none to my friends. Neither is it hitherto 
chargeable ; for though I am (in respect of 
my practice) removed out of the way, yett 
both my acquaintance and strangers come to 
me freciy, so as I have since I came hither 
gotien as much as I spentin this house. Re- 
member my duety to my mother, and desire 
her to give tne her bles-inge. God blesse my 
boy! Comforth yourself, sweet heart ; and 
assure yourself, (hat I shall neither forget you 
nor him, or my estate, or my profession, or 
my friends about home ; but that I will sa- 
tisfy your request iv due tyme, so farr as dis- 
cretion and due respect of all circumstances 
and consequences shall afford convenient op- 
portunity. Farewell, deare love ; and when 
you can, with convenience, I wish I may see 

Ue 
Your affectionate husband, 

Groroe Rapcwirre. 
Marshalsea, Maii 19, 1027. 

We find nothing superior to this in the 
volume. Wentworth having been con- 
verted to the Royal party by the mancu- 
yres of the Duke of Buckingham, was 
made a Baronet July 22, 1028. Rad- 
cliffe adhered to his friend; and _here- 
after we find him more of a politician, 
and interested in state events as well fo- 
reign as domestic. A short series of let- 
ters by Lord Strafford follows: some of 
which justify what has been said of his 
delight in ‘ strong measures,” and some 
are in cypher. He complains bitterly of 
the state of the army that he was to lead 
against the Scots. His foresight of the 
atorm ready to barst on him is strongly 
expressed ; and at length we find him 
involved in it. Sir G. R.’s letters to his 
Lordship on this occasion evince the 
strength and constancy of his mind, 

An anecdote of a personage sti]l more 
famous than either Radcliffe or Strafford 
close this article. 


Mary, danghter of Sir Francis Trappes, 
married Charles Towneley, of Towneley in 
Lancashire, Esq. who was killed at the battle 
of Marston Moor. During the engagement 
she was wit her father at Knaresborough, 
where she heard of her husband's fate; and 
came upon the field the next morning in ore 
der to search for his body, while the attendants. 
of the camp were stripping and burying the 
dead. Here she was accosted by a general 
officer, to whom she told her melancholy 
story. He heard her with great tenderness ; 
but earnestly desired her to leave a place, 
where, besides the distress of witnessing such. 
a scene, she might probably be insulted. She 
complied ; and he called a trooper, who took. 
her en croup. On her way to Knaresborough 
she enquired of the man the name of the 
officer to whose civility she had been indebted, 
and learned that it was Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell. She survived a widow till 1690, 
died at Towneley, and was interred in the 
family chapel at Burnley, aged g1.—This 
avecdote was told me by the present repree 
sentative of the family, aged 78, to whom. 


it was related by his ancestress, Ursula - 


Towneley, a Fermor of Tusmore, and aunt 
to Pope’s Belinda, who had it from the lady 
herself. 
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An Essay on a Punic Inscription found 
in the Island of Malta. By the Rt. Hon.. 
Sir William Drummond. 4to. pp. 140. 
Lunn, London: 1810. 


Never did a title less aptly represent 
the contents of a book than this: that 


eight pages of the volume are occupied by 


an investigation of the Punic inscription, 
proposed as its subject, we allow ; but’ 
upwards of one hundred are devoted to 
inquiries, of which not a hint appears in’ 
the title. They contain much and various 
learning. The advantages enjoyed by 
the right hon. author while resident at 
Malta, have enabled him to throw light 
on many subjects obscured by distance of 
place, and the lapse of ages. 

When the officers of the British army 
in Egypt recovered the reading of the in- 
scription on Pompey’s pillar at Alexan- 
dria, which had baffled the Savans of 
France, though a class of literati only to 
be spoken of in hyperbole, we felt the 
victory; and not the less because the 
French Institut endeavoured to wrest’ 
the palm from our deserving scholars. 
We equally feel a gratification in receiv- 
ing from Sir W, D. this translation of a 


Punic inscription, which has beea but. 
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awkwardly rendered before, both by fo- 
reign and British writers. 

The justly honoured Mr. Swinton, 
who opened the way for further disco- 
veries in the Phenician or Punic language, 
exerted his skill on this inscription, 
formerly ; but the means he enjoyed 
were not equal to those of the present 
writer. 

In military times like our own, it is 
sufficient to mention the name of the 
great Carthaginian general, Hannibal, to 
ensure among such of our soldiers as have 
Studied their art, an interest, at once 
lively and emulative: and this record, 
if we may trust to probabilities, denotes 
the place where his mortal remains were 
deposited. It was not the worst word 
ever spoken by Tippoo Saib, when offered 
the body of one of his officers, ‘ a sol- 
dier should. be buried where he falls :” 
but Sic W. D. adduces several reasons for 
thinking, that although Hannibal fell in 
Bithynia, by the perfidy of the king, 
Prusias, and the Roman general Fla- 
minius; yet his ashes were brought from 
thence, to repose among his countrymen 
and relatives at Malta. The conjecture 
is ingenious and plausible, for though 
there might undoubtedly be many of the 
name of Hannibal, yet there could be 
few, if any, besides the celebrated com- 
mander, to whom the description con- 
tained in the epitaph will correctly ap- 
ply: and there could be no inducement 
for assuming such family connections, as 
in this case, but strongly the contrary, 

Sir W. D. in his dedication to the 
Earl of Aberdeen, declares, that when 
he quitted Malta, in company with his 
lordship in 1803, he little thought of re- 
turning to that island, or becoming the 
interpreter of its ancient language: but 
circumstances gave his studies another di- 
rection ; and when he revisited Malta in 
1809, he was induced by a letter from 
Mr. Bardoni, a gentleman well acquaint- 
ed with Maltese antiquities, to examine 
this inscription with peculiar attention. 
Mr. B. writing in Italian, says, ‘‘ In the 
year 1761, in the district of Ben Ghisa, 
in Malta, was discovered a sepulchral 
cave, In the wall of this cave was a hol- 
low square, in which was cut in Pheni- 
cian characters the epitaph annexed, 
which he requested Sir W. D. would have 
the goodness to translate.” Our author 
sought this stone; and has given a _repre- 
sentation of it, at the end of his work, 
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The knowledge of this discovery as 
we have said, had already been communie 
cated to Swinton; whoin Phil. Trans, 
vol. liii. p. 276, has proposed the follow- 
ing English translation of the inscription ; 
which we add, to supply an omission of 
Sir W. D. who gives only a latin one by 
Swinton, on the report of Torremuzzo. 

[This] Chamber of the House of Ages [or 
the Long Home] is the Sepuichre of an ups 
right Man deposited (here) in a most sound 
sleep.—The peop e, having c great affection 
Sor him, were vastly when Han- 
niba/, the son of Barmelec, wus interred. 

Sir W. D's version, by more correct 
reading (and inserting oue letter), is 
The inner Chamber of the sanctuary of the 

Sepulchre of Hannibal 
Illustrious in the consummation of calamily 
He was beloved. 

The people lament, when arrayed 
an order of battle, 

Hannibal, the son of Bar-Melech.- 

Against this version there lies an in- 
superable and evident objection, that at 
no period after the death of Hannibal 
could the Carthaginian people be as- 
sembled in order of battle: and that the 
Maltese people should be drawn up in 
such order for the purpose of lamenting 
that general, is altogether unlikely and 
incredible. If the Phenician letter which 
Sir W. D. has taken for w may be 9, 
then the word imports death: Swin- 
ton possibly so understood it; whence his 
allusion to interment. With this varia~ 
tion we should incline to read the ins 
scription to this effect : 

The chamber of eternal rest : the sepulchre of 
Hannibal: 
Cut off by consummate fraudulent oppression : 
Beloved in his life : 
Lamented by the people tn his death : 
Hannibal, son of Bar Melek. 

Whether this Hannibal were the ge- 
neral, is not expressly said: but we know 
of no other to whom the whole of this 
description will agree. 

It is most likely that at-whatever time 
the removal of this heto’s ashes took 
place, it was not without the knowledge 
of the Roman commander in Malta; to 
whom, it would probably have been no 
gratification to have seen at length, the 
titles of “* Commander in Chief of the 
Carthaginian forces, against the Romans; 
Victor at the battle of Cannz,” &ce. The 
style of this inscription is more modest; 
and at the same time sufficiently explicit, 


for the purposes of those who composed it. 
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“But we must confess, that we recollect 
no instance of such double introduction of 
the name perpetuated by an inscription ; 
and we conceive that there is an evident 
intention to avoid ostentation, in this se- 
pulchral commemoration. We must add, 
that the space in which Sir W. D. inserts 
a letter, does not appear sufficient to re- 

ive it; but, if it might receive a nar- 
row letter, certainly not one so broad as 
that necessary to Sir W. D's. reading. 
The word as now read, seems to be allied 
to the root nabal, to fade, to fall of, as 
leaves do from trees: but, thus under- 
stood, there is, doubtless, one letter re- 
dundant. We incline, therefore, to refer 
to the root 593 which in the Arabic is 
written 5x3, and in the Talmud and Tar- 
gums is written with twovaus, which 
is but equal in pronunciation to the power 
of the Arabic spelling: and to this Punic 
instence, if it be one. The eth and vau 
in this inscription resemble each other in 
form. This reading would give the sense 
of confiscated, marked for plunder, by the 
state, in the case of property; or in the 
case of a person, the sense of outlawed, 
denationalized, excommunicated in a civil 
sense; and this, if adopted, agrees com- 
ee! with the fact related of the famous 

annibal. ‘* It may not be amiss to ob- 
serve,” says Parkhurst, on this root, 
** that after Hannibal had fled to Anti- 
ochus, the Carthaginians in the true ori- 
ental style, ‘* bona ejus publicarunt, do- 
mum a fundamentis disjecerunt, confis- 
cated his goods, and demolished his house 
Srom the foundation as C, Nepos in- 
forms us, Hannilal §7.This may account 
for the reception of his ashes in Malta: 
and it is a circumstance not unlikely to be 
glanced at by his family ; which is very 
neatly accomplished by the apposition of 

the phraseology in this inscription : 

The Chamber of eternal rest: 

The Sepuichre of the outiaw 

Cut off by consummate oppression ; 
Nevertheless, 
Beloved: 
Lamented ly the people after 
his death: 

Hannibal, son of Bar Melek. 

That 73 signifies to Le destroyed, de- 
solated, as a city cleared of its inhabitants, 
appears from Zech. v. 3.4. comp. with 
Jer. xxxii. :—and that the sense of iniqui- 
tous, fraudulent, is included in 7) may 
be inferred from the renderings of the xx. 


Admic injustice, Psalm lii. 4. lv. 12, 
which Symmachus explains by Eznpea, 
insulting injury. 

There remains to identify this stone. 
the consideration of the family and de- 
scent of this Hannibal,—the son of Bar 
Melek. Sir W. D. argues that the name 
of the district of Malta, where stands this 
Sepulchre, Ben Ghisa, is acorraption of 
what ancient writers intend by the family 
of Amilcar Giscon, which was nearly re- 
lated to that of Amilcar Barca. He 
might have added that. Ben being the 
Arabic for son, or a tribe, the notion 
of a family of this name in this district, 
becomes still more plausible. The varia- 
tions observed by our author in the man- 
ner of writing the name of the general, 
would puzzle nobody accustomed to 
the press:— The Greek corruption 
‘AwiBas, ‘© is such merely by the omis- 
sion of a letter by a transcriber who should 
have written Awi8aaag: and the difficulty 
found by Sir W. D. in the name of the 
father of Hannibal, Amilcar Barca; is such 
merely by transposition: Barca ’Amilea 
would be the Punic order; and is the or- 
der onthetomb, Bar-Melek. The termi- 
nating syllabl.s in the Greek writers, re- 
present, perhaps, the mode of pronoun- 
cing these words :—the final K of the He- 
brews, the letter under discussion, it is 
well known, makes ka frequently. Whe- 
ther the Maltese dialect had this peculi- 
arity more strongly than others, we ‘pass 
without enquiry ; but would observe, that 
on the Punic medals of Malta we meet 
with the inscription atiz, only; so that 
it must have taken both prefix and suffix to 
make it, as on the Greek medals, Meli- 
taion ; Melita, q. Matixita ? which isthe 
customary, we believe the universal, man- 
ner of writing the name of this island. 

We have thought so much attention 
due to the Sepulchre of the famous Car- 
thaginian hero ; if his it were: and since 
it is in British possession, in the true 
spirit of Antiquaryism, we have no dis 
like to its being authenticated and acknow- 
ledged under that character, Conjecture 
may easily furnish incidents whereby, the 
family of this warrior might obtain his 
remains, to be deposited in their common 
Sepulchre. - 

The other matters treated on in this 
volume are,—the remains of the Punic 
language extapt in antient authors: the 
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names of Constellations, and other things, 
derived from the Arabic ; suggestions ou 
the Ethiopic, and Egyptian languages, 
with derivation and analysis, especially 
of the appellatives bestowed by the Egyp- 
tians on their deities. Some of these are 
ingenious, and being the result of actual 
observation, they deserve the attention of 
the learned. From others we differ: but to 
give our reasons for differing, would pro- 
long this article unduly. We can only 
observe, in passing, that—the radid of 
S. S. is not simply a veil; but a deep, or 
marriage veil :—that the idea of clothing 
the neck of the horse with the foam of 
his nostrils, is not in our opinion a just 
conception of the particular intended to be 
illustrated in the famous description of the 
horse, in Job. The design of the poet 
is to mark something permanent, belong- 
ing to the animal; the foam is an acci- 
dent; and may or may not fall on the 
neck :—that we do not incline to intro- 
duce Hebrew (or other foreign) words 
into the text of our translation, because 
of any alleged poverty or inadequacy in 
the English language: that the Seral of 
Isaiah is ill rendered ‘‘ the parched ground 
shall become a pool,” we admit; but the 
idea we presume may be conveyed by say- 
ing, ‘* the delusive mist shall become a 
Jake of real water: "that we agree in 
accepting the termination aun, or on, as 
referring to a person ; but many and great 


_ allowances must be made for the elisions 


current and well understood in a spoken 
language, although most perplexing to 
those whose acquaintance with it is by 
books only: this is notorious in the 
names of towns among ourselves; as 
Brummidgeam, Lunnon, Brighton, Notts, 
&c.—That Dag-aun is not ‘‘ piscts’” and 
*“sol,” but, the Aun of the vessel 
Sid-aun is not ‘* Sol-venator;” but, at 
full length, Saida; or Tsaidé, [so Beth- 
saida) which also gives ‘‘ the Aun of the 
ship: "—ihat On certainly was taken in 
a good sense in very antient times, and 
that it even entered into the name of the 
true God, as in Aden; neither are we 
JSorced to take the On of Egypt, the daugh- 
ter of whose priest Joseph married, in 
the idolatrous sense, although the word in 
later ages was equivocated on by the pro- 
phets ; as Beth-aven, alias Beth-aun, &c. 

The Hon. author will accept our thanks 
for what he communicates: and he will 
excuse our differing from him occasionally, 
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since we can truly say, that not having 
beeu led by his ttle to anticipate that va- 
riety of learning which his volame con- 
tains, we experienced an unexpected gra- 
tification ia perusing it. , 

*,* The fac simile of the stone con- 
taining the Punic inscription, should have 
been more particular, as to its size, thick- 
ness, original situation, where it is at 
present preserved, &c., the height and 
depth of the letters, their execution, whe- 
ther apparently skilful, or rude, &c. &c. 
Such attention is but due to the curiosity 
of intelligent enquirers, at a distance from 
this ancient monuinent. 


Lucianus Redivivus ; or Dialogues, con- 
cerning Men, Manners, and Opinions. 
Svo. Pp. 250. Price 8s. 6d. Longman 
and Co. London. 1811. 


Wuertrer it be the natural turn of 
our countrymen to write dialogues may 
be doubted: few are the easy and 
lively, yet well-marked dialogues which 
have come under our perusal; bat a still 
harder task is that which proposes to pre 
seut us with the sentiments of characters 
famous in this world, as they utter them 
in the shades below. The change must 
be so great from life to death, from inter- 
course with man to that with disembo- 
died spirits, that only the energy of a 
powerful mind, and the charms of ex- 
tremely ingenious diction can induce us 
to peruse with patience effusions vitiated 
by the notion of their incredibility. 

Dialogues of the dead always turn on 
events to which the living world was wit- 
ness: facts of private history would 
be lost on the reader, even if possessed 
by the writer; therefore the supposed 
speaker must refrain from them. He 
must discourse according to his professed 
sentiments, whether declared in his ac- 
tions or his writings, At the mention 
of his name, we know what we have 
to expect; though ‘* the great. teacher, 
Death,” may have taught him, in a single 
hour, more than he knew in all his life. 
Unable to give the zest which depends on 
introducing little known particulars, the 
writer is obliged to keep in generals, and 
these are with difficulty rendered piquant, 
even by wit and genius. 

Lucian must be placed among the most 
learned writers of antiquity. The extent 
of by acquaintance with the subjecta he 
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describes, with the real history and na- | 
ture of the deities he ridicules, is per-' 
ceived by few of his readers in modern | 
times; and it is probable that not many | 
of those whom he offended antiently by | 
the severity of his satire, distinguished | 
between the falsifications and additions, 
made in later ages, and the genuine com- 
memorations of their ancestors, which 
originally, had some foundation in truth. 

The writer before us very properly de- 
precates the imagination that he ‘* is vain 
enough to think of placing himself on 


a level with Luctan.""—We believe Lucian 
would have been put out of humour, had | 
he been ‘ placed on a level,” witb a | 
writer who tells us in a note —‘* Jt must | 
be remembered that Plato is god of riches 
zs well as king of hell.” We always 
understood that Plutus was god of riches; 
and different from Piuto god of hell: we 
may be mistaken ; and that, perhaps, is 
the reason why Plutus under a much 
greater, and inexcusable mistake on his 
part, passes our door, without calling in. 
These dialogues are between Mercury 
and several characters; Voltaire and 
Rousseau; Frederick II. of Prussia and 
Machiavel: Johnson and Garrick ; Gold- 
smith and Kenrick ; with others inter- 
spersed,—as Generosas and Philanthro- 
pos; Furax and Rapax, &c. We have 
described the task of writing dialogues 
for such persons as very difficult; this 
volume, we presume to think, will never 
be quoted in opposition to our opinion, 
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Christian Researches in Asia: with No- 
tices of the Translations of the Scriptures 
into the Oriental Languages. By the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, D.D. 8vo. pp. 269, 
price 78. Deighton, Cambridge. Cadell 
and Co. London, 1811. 


Dr. Bucwanan’s design in communi- 
eating these Researches to the public, is, 
to stir up the minds of the Christian 
world to greater efforts for the propaga- 
tion of our holy religion in those parts of 
what are now British territories, where at 
present Superstition and Death share the 
throne of triumph. Superstition seen at 
a distance has something gorgeous, some- 
thing attractive to the eye; but closely 


disgusting deformity. Her mien is ghastly ; 
her aspect savage ; her air ferocious ; her 


voice appalling; her shout ‘ harrows 
up the soul” with pangs so thrilling, that 
her companion, Death, alone can equal 
them. Death as the natural termination 
of life ;—death by gradual inaction of the 
vital organs, or, as reaping a shock of 
corn fully ripe, we can contemplate with 
steadiness, if not with satisfaction; but 
Death rioting in suicide, and premature 
extinction of life, impelling the mad sa~ 
crifice of human existence, with an insensi- 
bility to every feeling of our nature, and 
every duty of our station,—the tenderest 
affections counteracted, the ties which 
even brutes acknowledge, dissolved, “ all 
the charities of father, son and brother,” 
contemned—Death glutted at the com- 
mand of Superstition, is a sight too hor- 
rid, too revolting tobe borne! Yet Dr. 
Buchanan has borne it; though he con- 
fesses he felt a sense of guilt ‘* steal o’er 
his soul,” while his heart melted at con- 
templating the scene. 

He was a wise teacher of Christianity 
whose first precept to a trembling in- 
quirer, was, “* Do THYSELF NO HARM!” 
It is the voice of nature ; it is the command 
of Heaven ; it approves itself to our un- 
derstanding ; and in honourably practising 
it, we find 


That true self love and social are the same. 


The Great Father of all, the author and 
giver of life, most assuredly cannot ap- 
prove of that insensate violence by which 
his gift is abrogated ‘ere it has answered 
half his purpose in bestowing it. His 
own hand has implanted in the human 
-breast, a natural love for existence ; he 
therefore cannot be the author of that 
unnatural impulse by which existence is 
furiously thrown away. Felo de se can 
never be a dictate from the Divinity ! 

Give usa Religion which combines with 
whatever of devotion spriugs from grati~ 
tude,—love from a sense of excellence,— 
—veneration from aconviction of great- 
ness,—-confidence from persuasion of wis- 
dom,—-satisfaction from contemplation of 
holiness ;—calling into exercise benevoe 
lence toward all men; —a transcript, 
though but a faint transcript, of that 
which only the Divine mind can adequate- 
ly estimate! Such are the dictates of un- 
sophisticated reason ; and if for a moment 
we could lay aside our Christianity, we 
should be impatient to resume it, not only 
because religion is necessary to man; but’ 
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because that profession which has-no re- 
semblance, no reference to the perfection 
of Deity, usurps the sacred name; and 
is at best, but degraded inhumanity. - — 

The inference resulting trom these pre- 
mises our readers will draw for them- 
selves On the authenticity of the nar- 
ration before us, on the truth of the facts 
stated, no reasonable doubt can be enter- 
tained ; and happily, we may place not less 
confidence in the Dr.’s more pleasing ac- 
counts of our Syrian fellow christians, 
and of antient Jewish colonies in India, 
than in his description of the disgusting 
immolations a: Juggernaut. 

In the sermon lately preached before 
the University of Cambridge by the au- 
thor, he incidentally noticed some of 
those proofs of Pagan darkness which 
only such as have seen them can believe ; 
and his object then, as now, being to 
persuade to exertions proper to dispel 
that darkness, he hinted at the endeavours 
making, or that might be made, in fur- 
therance of the noble design. His then 
auditors desired further information on 
these topics; and his compliance with 
their desire has produced this uncommonly 
interesting volume. 

Dr. B.'s introduction treats on the 
college at Calcutta, its vicissitudes and 
present hopeful, we may say flourishing, 
state. He then adverts to the Chinese, 
the advances made in the study of their 
Janguage, with the endeavonrs in progress 
for sending the scriptures among them. 
He next contemplates the Hindoos ; enu- 
merates the versions made or making for 
their use, and 1ecommends -to the same 
advantages the Ceylonese, the Malays, 
the Romish Christians in Asia, the Sy- 
rian Christians in Asia, the Jews in Asia, 
with the Persians and Arabians, or Ma- 
hometans, generally. Jato these exten- 
sive researches we cannot follow him: 
but shall limit our consideration princi- 
pally to three points : the extreme depra- 
vity of that superstition which at present 
degrades the human faculties in Hindvo- 
stan ; instanced in the famous festival an- 
nually held at Juggernaut, in the province 
of Orissa :—the nearest approach to those 
wnhallowed rites which a false spirit as- 
suming the name of Christianity, has 
established in the Catholic Inquisition at 
Goa: and to the history of the Dr,’s 
manner of obtaining those valuable MSS, 
from the Jewish settlers, of which we 
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have given descriptions in former volumes 
of our work.* His highly pleasing ace 
count of the Syrian Christians, has been, 
almost verbatim, anticipated, in our third 
volume, p. 153. 38 
Describing the course of his journey 
to Juggernaut, the Dr. thus writes from 

«© Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806. 

“| We know that we are approaching 
Juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty 
miles from it), by the human bones which 
we have seen for some days strewed by the 
way. At this place we have been joined by 
several large bodies of pilgrims, perliaps 2000 
in number, who have come from various 
parts of Northern India. Some of them, 
with whom I have conversed, say that they 
have been two months on their march, trae 
velling slowly, inthe hottest season of the year, 
wit their wives and children. Some old 
persons are among them who wish to die at 
Juggernaut. Numbers of pilgrims die on 
the road; and their bodies generally remain 
unburied. Ona plain by the iver, near the 
pilgrim’s Caravansera at this place, (ere are 
more than a hundred skulls. ‘The doz, jacks 
als, and vultures, seem to live here on human 
prey. ‘The vulture exhibits a shocking éaes 
ness. The obscene acimals will not leave (ue 
body sometimes tll we co:ne close to. them: 
This Buddruck is a harrid place. Wherever 
I turn my eves, I mee: death in some shape 
orother, Surely Juggernaut cannot be worse 
than Buddruck.” 

“ In Sight of Juggernaut; 12th June. 
Many thousands of pilgrims have 
accompanied us for some doys past. They 
cover ihe road before and behind as far as the 
eye can reach, Ac nine o'clock this morning, 
the temple of Juggernaut appeared in view at 
a great distance. When the multitude first 
saw it, they gave a shout, and fell to the 
ground and worshipped. have heard noe 
thing to-day but shouts and acclamations by 
the successive bodies of pilgtims. From the 
place where I now stand I have a view of a 
host of people like an army, encamped at the 
outer-gate of the town of Juggernaut ; where 
a guard of soldiers is posted to prevent their. 
entering the town, until they have paid the 
tax.—L passed a devotee to-day wha’ 
uid himself down at every step, measuring 
the road to Juggernaut, by the length of his 
body, as a penance of merit to please the God.” 

Juggernaut, 18th June. 
have returned home trom wite 
nessiag ascene which I shall never forget. At 
twelve o'clock this day, being the great day’ 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 164 
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of the feast, the Moloch of Hindoostan was 
bronght cut of his temple amidst the acclama- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of his wor- 
shippers. When the idol was placed on bis 
throne, a shout was raised, by the multitude, 
such as I had never heard before. It conti- 
nued equable for a few minutes, and then 
gradually died away. After a short interval 
of silence, a murmur was heard at a distance ; 
all eyes were turned towards the place, and, 
behold, a grove advancing! A body of men, 
having green branches, or palms in their 
hands, approached with great celerity. ‘The 
people opened a way for them; and when 
they had come up to the throne, they fell 
down before him that sat thereon, and wor- 
shipped. And the multitude again sent forth 
a voice * like the sound of a great thunder.” 
—But the voices 1 now heard, were not those 
of melody or of joyfulacclamation ; for there is 
no harmony in the praise of Molock's wor- 
shippers. Their number ‘ndeed bronght to 
my mind the couutless multiiude of the Re- 
velations; but their voices gave no tuncful 
Hosannab or Hallelujah ; but rather a yell of 
approbation, united with a kind of hissing 
applause *.—I was at a loss bow to account 
for this latter noise, until L was direeted to 
notice the women, who emitted a sound like 
that of whist/in-, with the lips circular, and 
the tongue vibrating: as if a serpent woul 

speak by their organs, utterir g humsn sounds. 

** The throne of the idol was placed on a 
stupendous car or tower about sixty feet in 
height, resting on wheels which indented 
the ground deeply, as the: turned slowly un- 
der this ponderous machine. Attached to it 
were six cables, of the size and length of a 
ship's cable, by which the people drew it 
along. Upon the tower were the priests and 
satellites of the idol, surrounding bis throne. 
The idol is a block of wood, having a fright- 
ful visage painted black, with a distended 
tnouth of a bloody colour. His arms are of 

old, and he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. 

he other two idols are of a whiie and yellow 
colour.—Five elephants preceded the three 
towers, bearing towering flags, dressed in 
crimson caparisons, and having bells hanging 
to their caparisons, which sounded musically 
as they moved. 

«* T went on in the procession, close by the 
tower of Moloch; which, as it was drawn 
with difficulty, grated, on its many wheels, 
harsh thunder. After a few minutes it stop- 
ped ; and now the worship of the God began. 
—A high priest mounted the car in front of 
the idol, and pronounced his obscene stan- 
zas in the ears of the people ; wha responded 
at intervals in the same strain. ‘ These 
** songs,” said he, ‘* are the delight of the 
sag His car can only move when he is 


See Milion's Pandemonium, Book X. 
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** pleased with the song.”—The car moved 
on a littte way and then stopped. A boy of 
about twelve vears was then brought forth to 
allempt something yet more lascivious, if, per- 
adveniure, the God would move. ‘The 
** child perfected the praise” of this idol with 
such ardent expression and gesture, that the 
God was pleased, and the multitude emitting 
a sensual yell of delight, urged the car along. 
—After a few minutes it stopped again. An 
aged minister of the idol then stood up, and 
with a long rod in his hand, which he moved 
with indecent action, completed the variety 
of this disgusting exbibition.—I felt a con- 
sciousness of doing wrong in witnessing it. [ 
was also somewhat appalled at the magnitude 
and horror of the spectacle; I felt like a guil- 
ty person, on whom all eves were fixed, and 
1 was about to withdraw.” But a scene of a 
different kind was now to be presented. The 
characteristics of Moloch’s worship are obsce- 
nity and blood. We have seeu the former. 
Now comes the bldod. 


“* After the tower had proceeded some way, 
a pilz'im announced that he was teady to offer 
hiussell a sacrifice to the dol. He laid him- 
se!f down in the road before the tower as it 
was moving along, lying ‘on his face, with 
his arms stretched forwards. The multitude 
pasced round him, leaving the space clear, 
and he was crushed to death by the wheels of 
the tower. A shout of joy was raised to the 
God. He is said to smile when the libation 
of blood ismade. ‘The people threw cowries, 
or small money, on the body of the victim, 
in approbation of the deed — He was left to 
view a considerable time, and was then carried 
hy the Hurries to the Golgotha, where 1 have 
just been viewing bis remains. How much 
I wished that the Proprietors of India Stock 
could have attended the wheels of Juggernaut, 
and seen this peculiar source of their revenue!” 


The horrid solemnities still cone 
tinue. Yesterday a woman devoted herself to 
the idol. She laid herself down on the road 
in au oblique direction, so that the wheel did 
not kill her instantaneously, as is generally 
the case ; but she died in a few hours. ‘This 
morning as I passed the Place of Skulls, no- 
thing remained of her but her bones.” 


beheld another distressing scene this 
morning at the Place of Skulls; a poor wo- 
man lying dead, or nearly dead, and her two 
children by her, looking at the dogs and vul- 
tures which were near. The people passed by 
without noticing the children. 1 asked them 
where was ther home? They said, ‘ they 
“ had no home but where their mother was.’ 
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Annual Expenses of the Idol JuGceRNAvt, 
presented to the English Government. 
{Extracted from the Official Accounts. ] 

Rupees. £Ster!. 
1. Expenses attending the ta- 
ble of the idol ..... seseeee 30,115 OF 4,514 
2. Ditto of his dress or wear- 
ing apparel 2,712 
3. Ditto of the wages of his 
4. Ditto of contingent expen- 
ses at the ditferent sea- 
sons of pilgrimage........ 10,989 
5. Ditto of his elephants and 
6. Ditto of his ratt or annual 
state carriage ......... 6; 


Rupees 69,616 £.8,702 


3,030 


«Tn item third, ‘* wages of his servants,” 
are included the wages of the courtesans, who 
are kept for the service of the temple. 

«¢ Trem sixth.—What is here called in the 
official account ‘‘ the state carriage,” is the 
same as the car or tower. Mr. Hunter in- 
formed me that the three ¢ state carriages ” 
were decorated this year (in June 1806) with 
upwards of £200. sterling worth of English 
broad cloth and Laize.” 

Those who recollect the processions of 
antient Egypt, the idol, with his immense 
symbol, and the kadeeshas of S.S. will 
sufficiently comprebeud Dr. B.'s allusions, 
This waste of human life, can be parailel- 
ed only by that among the Carthaginians, 
who, on one occasion, sacrificed seven hun- 
dred childien to Moloch ! That conquer- 
or was truly deserving of honour, who sti- 
pulated, as acondition of peace, their relin- 
quishing such sacrifices for ever. But if 
as men, we be shocked at such barbarities 
we areas christians infinitely vexed at the 
following abuse of the spirituality of our 
religion. It seems difficult to deny the 
duty of the priesthood to inspect the faith 
and morals of the people: bat the inqui- 
sition will ever remain a standing monu- 
ment of the evils attached to this fair- 
seeming proposal. St. Dominic, the dog 
with a firebrand in his mouth, has the ho- 
nour to follow in the train of the deity of 
Juggernaut: and so much is be the viler 
of the two, as the corruption ef the best 
things is the worst of corruptions. 

In our fourth volume, page 1220, we 
inserted an account of Dr. B.'s visit to 
Goa, as it had then reached us. To that 
article we refer the reader for a general 
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account of the city : the following extracts 
describe more particularly the inquisition 
there, as at present conducted. 


Major Pareira said he would intro- 
duce me to a priest, high in office, and one 
of the most learned men in the place. We 
accordingly walked to the Convent of the 
Augustinians, where I was presented to Jo- 
sephus a Doloribus, a man weil advanced in 
life, of pale visage and penetrating eye, rather 
of a reverend appearance, and possessing great 
fluency of speech and urbanity of manners. 
At first sight he presented the aspect of one 
of those acute and prudent men of the world, 
the learned and respectable Italian Jesuits, 
some of whom are yet found, since the demo- 
lition of their order, reposing in tranquil obs 
seurity, in different parts of the East. After 
half an hour's conversation in the Latin lan- 
guage, during which he adverted rapidly to a 
variety of subjects, and inquired concerning 
some learned men of his own Church, whom 
1 had visited in my tour, he politely invited 
me to take up iny residence with him, during 
my stay at old Goa. I was highly gratified by 
this unexpected invitation; but Lieutenant 
Kempthorne did not approve of leaving me 
in the hands of the Jnguisi/or, For judge of 
our surprise, when we discovered that my 
learned host was one of the Inquisitors of the 
Holy Office, the second member of that aus 
gast tribunal in rank, but the first and most 
active agent in the business of the department. 
Apartments were assigned to me in the Col- 
lege adjoining the Convent, next to the rooms 
of the Inquisitor himself; and here I have 
been now four days at the very fountain-head 
of information, in regard ta those subjects 
which 1 wished to investigate. I breakfast 
and dine with the Inquisitor almost every day, 
and he generally passes his evenings in my 
apartment. As le considers my inquiries 
be chiefly of a literary nature, he is perfectly 
candid and communicative on all subjects.” 


«© T had already discovered, from written 
or printed documents, that the Inquisition at 
Goa was suppressed by Royal Edict in the 
year 1775, aud established again in 1779. 

he Franciscan Father before-mentioned [to 
whose care Dr. B. was committed by his host] 
witnessed the annual Auto da Fé, from 1770, 
to 1775. ** It was the humanity and tender 
** mercy of a good King,” said the old Fa- 
ther, ‘* which abolished the Inquisition.” 
But immediately on his death, the power of 
the priests acquired the ascendant, under the 
Queen Dowager, and the Tribunal was re-es- 
tablished, after a bloodless interval of five 
years. It has continued in operation ever 
since. It was restored in 1779, subject to 
certain restrictions, the chief of which are 
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the two following, '* That a greater number 
** of witnesses should be required to convict a 
ériminal than were before necessary and, 
¢* That the Auto da Fe should not be held 
** publicly as before; but that the sentences 
«* of the Fribunal should be executed private- 
** hy, within the walls of the Inquisition.” 

** Next morning, after breakfast, my host 
went to dress for the Holy Office, and soon 
returned in his inquisitorial robes. He said 
he would go half an hour before the usual 
time for ihe purpose of shewing me the In- 
guisition. The buildings are about a quarter 
of a mile distant from the convent, and we 
proceeded thither in our Manjeels. On our 
arrival at the place, the Inquisitor said to me, 
as we were ascending the steps of the outer 
siair, that he hoped J should be satisfied with 
@ transient view of the Inquisition, and that 
3 would retire whenever he should desire it. 
J took this as a good omen, and followed my 
eonductor with tolerable confidence. 

*« He led me first to the Great Hall of the 
Fnguisition. We were met at the door by a 
number of well-dressed persons, who, | af- 
terwards understood, were the familiars, and 
attendants of the Holy Office. They bowed 
very low to the Inquisitor, and looked with 
surprise atme. The Great Hall is the place 
in which the prisoners are marshalled for the 
procession of the Auto da Fe. At the proces- 
‘sion described by Dellon, in which he him- 
self walked barefoot, clothed with the paint- 
ed garment, there were upwards of one hun- 
@red and fifiy prisoners. 1 traversed this hall 
for some time, with a slow step, reflecting on 
its former scenes, the Inquisitor walking by 
my side, in silence. I thought of the fate of 
the multitude of my fellow-creatures who had 
passed through this place, condemned by a 
tribunal of their fellow-sinners, their bodies 
devoied to the flames, and their souls to per- 
dition. And J could not help saying to him, 
**€ Would not the Holy Church wish, in her 
“ mercy, to have those souls back again that 
** she might allow them a little further proba- 
** tion?” The Inquisitor answered nothing, 
but beckoned me to go with bim to a door at 
one end of the hall. By this door he con- 
ducted me to some small rooms, and thence 
to the spacious apartments of the chief Inqui- 
sitor. Having surveyed these he brought me 
back again to the Great Hall; and I thought 
he seemed now desirous that I should depart. 
«* Now, Father,” said I, ‘* lead me to the 
«* dungeons below ; I want to see the cap- 
tives.".—** No,” said he, that cannot 
** be.”"—I now began to suspect that it had 
been in the mind of the Inquisitor, from the 
beginning, toshew me only a certain part of 
the Inquisition, in the hope of satisfying my 
inquiries in a general way. I urged him 
with earnestness, but he steadily resisted, and 


seemed to be offended, or rather agitated, by 


my importunity. I intimated to him plainly, 
that the only way to do justice to his own as- 
sertions arguments regarding the present 
state of the Inquisition, was to show me the 
prisons and the captives. I should then des- 
cribe only what I saw ; but now the subject 
was left in awful obscurity. —‘* Lead me 
down,” said I, ‘* to the inner building, and 
let me pass through the two hundred dungeons 
ten feet square, described by your former cap- 
tives. Let me count the number of your pre- 
sent captives, and converse with them. FE 
want to see if there be any subjects of the 
British Government, to whom we owe pros 
tection. I want to ask how long they have 
been here, how long it is since they beheld 
the light of the sun, and whether they ever 
expect to see it again. Shew me the Cham- 
ber of Torture; and declare what modes of 
execution, or of punishment, are now prac- 
tised within the walls of the Inquisition, in 
lieu of the public Auto da Fe. If, after ‘ail 
that has passed, Father, you resist this reason- 
able request, I shall be justified in believing, 
that you are afraid of exposing the real state of 
the Inquisition in India.” ‘To these obsers 
vations the Inquisitor made no reply ; but 
seemed impatient that I should withdraw. 
** My good Father,” said 1, ‘* I am about to 
take my leave of you, and to thank you for 
your hospitable attention (it had been before 
understood that I should take my final leave 
at the door of the Inquisition, after having 
seen the interior), and I wish always to pre- 
serve on my mind a favourable sentiment of 
your kindness and candour. You cannot, you 
say, shew me the captives and the dungeons ; 
be pleased then merely to answer this ques- 
tion ; for I shall believe your word :—How 
many prisoners are there now below, in the 
cells of the Inquisition?” The Inquisitor 
replied, ‘* That is a question which I cannot 
answer.” On his pronouncing these words 
I retired hastily towards the door, and wish 
him farewell. We shook hands with as much 
cordiality as we could at the moment assume ; 
and both of us, I believe, were sorry that our 
parting took place with a clo counte+ 
nance.” 

The Dr. made a second attempt : but. 
with no better success. 


It is now time to accompany our aue 
thor in his visits to the Jews on the coast 
of Malabar, principally at Cochin. The 
conquests made by the British arms have 
opened facilities for penetrating into dif- 
ferent parts of India, where Britons 
never trod, formerly, At the time of 
Dr. B’s visit Cochin was recently conquer- 
ed from the Dutch: he resided in that 
city from Nov. 1806, to Feb. 1807, and 
again Jan, 1808. ‘Fhese Asiatic Jews are” 
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divided into two classes: the Jerusalem 
or white Jews, and the antient, or black 
Jews. The great body of the latter in- 
habit towns in the interior of the pro- 
vince. The white Jews describe them- 
selves as having forsaken Judea, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus: 
they shew a brass plate [of which Dr. B. 
has obtained a fac simile, now deposited 
at Cambridge), containing a royal grant 
of privilegesin A. D. 490. The black 
Jews, by their Hindoo complexion, in- 
dicate that they were detached from the 
parent stock ages before the Jews in the 
West. They are, they say, part of the 
ten tribes; but the mass of those tribes 
was settled, and still remains in Chaldea, 
and the neighbouring countries. 


«¢ When [ questioned the Jews concerning 
the old copies of the Scriptures, which had 
been read in the Synagogues from age to age ; 
some told me that it was usual to bury them, 
when decayed by time and use. Others said 
that this was not always the case. I despaired 
at first of being able to procure any of the 
old biblical writings ; but after I had been in 
the country about six weeks, and they found 
that I did not expect to obtain them merely as 
wresents, some copies were recovered. ‘The 

hite Jews had only the Bible written on 
parchment, and of medern appearance, in 
their Synagogue ; but I was informed that 
the Black Jews possessed formerly copies writ- 
ten on Goat Skins; and that in the Syna- 
gogue of the Black Jews there was an old Re- 
cord Chest, into which the decayed copies of 
their Scriptures had been thrown. I accord- 
ingly went to the Synagogue with a few of 
the chief men, and examined the contents, 
which some of them said they had never look- 
ed at before, and did not seem greatly to value. 
The manuscripts were of various kinds, on 
parchment, goat-skins, and cotton paper. 
negotiated for them hastily, and wrapped 
them up in two cloths, and gave them to the 
Jews to carry home to my house. I had ob- 
served some murmuring amongstthe bystand- 
ers in the Synagogue, while 1 was examining 
the chest: and before we appeared in the 
streets, the alarm had gone forth, that the 
Christians were robbing the Synagogue of the 
Law. There were evident symptoms of tu- 
mult, and the women and children coilected 
and were following us. I requested some of 
the more respectable Jews to accompany me 
out of the town ; but I had scarcely arrived at 
my own house at Cochin, when the persons 
who had permitied me to take the manu- 
scripts, came, in evident agitation, and told 
me I must restore them immediately to calm 


the popular rage. Others had gone to the 


Chief Magistrate, Thomas Flower, Esq. 
And now [ had lost my spoil, but for the 
friendly counsel and judicious conduct of Mr. 
Flower. He directed that all the manuscripts 
should be delivered up to him, and that there 
should be no further proceedings on the sub- 
ject without his authority. ‘To this the Jews 
agreed. There was some plea of justice on 
my side as it was understood that I had given 
a valuable consideration. Inthe mean time 
he allowed a few days to pass, that the minds 
of the people might become tranquil, and he 
then summoned some of the men, 
and gave them a hearing on the subject. In 
the mean time [ thongfit it prudent to retire 
from Cochin, for a day of two, and went to 
Cranganor, about sixteen miles off, to Colonel 
Macaulay, the British Resident at Travancore, 
who was then at the house of Mr. Drum- 
mond, the Collector of Malabar. On my re 
turn to Cochin, Mr. Flower informed me 
that all the manuscripts were to be returned 
to my house; that I was to select what was 
old, and of little use to the Jews, and to 
give back tothem what was new, The af- 
fair ended however in the Jews permitting 
me generously to retain some part of the new.”* 

For a more particular account of the 
nature, and contents of these volumes, 
consult Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 143. 

The following remarks are striking. 

«© T have had many interesting conferences 
with the Jews, on the subject of their preseat 
state ; and have been much struck with two 
circumstances ; their constant reference to the 
DESOLATION of Jerusalem, and their cons 
fident hope that it will be one day REBUILT. 
The desolation of the Holy City is ever pre- 
sent to the minds of the Jews, when the 
subject is concerning themselves as a Nation ; 
for thongh without a king and without a coun- 
try, they constantly speak of the unify of 
their nation. Distance of time and place 
seems to have no effect in obliterating the re- 
membrance of the Desolation. i often 
thought of the verse in the Psalms, “ If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning.” They speak of Pales- 
tine as being close at hand, and easily acces- 
sible. It is become an ordinance of their 
Rabbins in some places, that when a man 
builds a new house, he shall leave a small 
part of it unfinished, as an emblem of ruin, 
and write on it these words, Zecher Lachor- ' 
chan, i. e. In MEMORY of the DESOLA- 
TION. 

Their hopes of the walls of 
Jerusalem, the THIRD and LasT time, under 
the auspices of the Messiah, or of a second 
Cyrus, before his coming, are always ex- 
pressed with great confidence. They havea 
general impression, that the period of thei li. 
beration from the Heathen is not very remote ; 
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and they consider the present commotions in 
the earth as gradually loosening their bonds.— 
*¢ It is,” say they, ‘* a sure sign of our ap- 
proaching restoration, that in almost all 
countries there is a GENERAL RELAXATION of 
the persecution against us.” I pressed strong- 
yf them the prophecies of Daniel. In 

ormer times that Prophet was not in repute 
among the Jews, because he predicted the co« 
ming of the Messiah at the end of ** the seventy 
weeks ;”” and his book has been actually remo- 
ved from the list of prophetic writings, and 
remains to this day, among the Hagiographa, 
such as Job, the Psalms, tie Proverbs, Ruth ; 
but he now begins to be popular among those 
who have studied him, because he has predict- 
ed that the final ‘* accomplishment of the in- 
dignation against the holy people” is near at 
hand. The strongest argument to press upon 
the mind of a Jew, at this period, is to ex- 
plain to his conviction Daniel’s period of 1260 

ears; and then to shew the analogy which 
it bears to the period of the Evangelist John, 
concerning the Papal and Wikomelos powers, 
with the state of which the Jews are well ac- 
quainted.” 

With these sentiments of our learned 
author this article must close. The Chris- 
tian world has long been agitated by 
questions allied to those which this pas- 
sage recalls to our minds. We are mis- 
taken if something of the same kind 
were not in existence with respect to the 
ten tribes even in the Gospel days. They 
might then be as proper preparations to 
the introduction of the principles of tae 
Gospel, as they now appear to be for a 
general conversion of mankind, when 
the happy period appointed for that won- 
derful event shall arrive. We purposely 
end with this cheerful glimpse of those 
joyful times, when the grim Moloch of 
Hindoostan with all his priests, and wor- 
shippers, and every other idol, delusive 
and malignant, shall be vanquished by 
the still calm voice of truth: — when 
it may be the duty of those who witness 
the passing of the whirlwind, and after 
the whirlwind an earthquake, and after 
the earthquake a fire, to cover their heads 
in token of reverence, — to go out and 
fulfil the commands of that Power, which 
reserves times and seasons in its own 
hands ; and which is at no loss for means 
or persons to accomplish its purposes. 


*,* To some copies of this work, the 
author’s sermon at Cambridge, is prefix- 
ed: the whole is well entitled to the at- 
tention of the Christian World. 


The Banks of Wye; a Poem, in Four 
Books ; by Robert Bloomfield ; Author of 
the Farmer's Boy. Foolseap 8vo. pp. 134 ; 
ptice 5s. For the Author. Vernor and Co. 
London: 1811. 


Mk. Bloomfield tells us in a short 
and simple preface, that “‘ in the summer 
of 1807, a party of his good friends, in 
Gloucestershire, proposed to themselves a 
short excursion down the Wye, and 
through part of South Wales. While 
this plan was in agitation, the lines which 
he had composed on ‘ Shooter’s Hill,” 
during ill health, obtained their particular 
attention. A spirit of prediction, as well 
as sorrow, is there indulged ; and it was 
now in the power of this happy party to 
falsify such predictions, and torender a 
pleasure to the writer of no common kind. 
An invitation to accompany them was 
the consequence ; and the following jour- 
nal is the result of that invitation.” Of 
such a poem it would be idle to give an 
analysis; we shall therefore only select 
a few passages to enable our readers to 
judge for themselves of the taste, spirit, 
and truth with which the sketches are 
executed. The poem opens in heroics, 
but soon fails into the easy flow of the 
eight feet couplet, which has of late, be- 
come uncommonly popular, and which isin 
fact, only suitable for works of this nature. 

Rouse from thy slumber, pleasure calls, arise ! 
Quit thy hal/-rural bower, awhile despise 
The thraldom that cunsumes thee. We who 

dwell 
Far from thy land of smoke, advise thee well. 
Here nature's bounteous hand around shall fling 
Scenes that thy muse hath never dared to sing. 
When sickness weighed thee down, and strength 
declined, 
dread eternity absorbed thy mind, 
Flow’d the predicting verse, by gloom o’erspread, 
That ‘Cambrian mountains’ thou shouldst never 
tread, 
That time-worn cliffs, and classic stream tosee ! 
Was wealth’s prerogative, despair for thee. . 
Come to the proof’ ——-——~ 
Such was the call”—and the reader 
finds himself presently transported to the 
scene of action, Ross soon rises before 
him : 
Ross that exalts its spire on high, 
Above the flow’ry margined Wye, 
Scene of the morrow’s jcy, that pres¢: 
Its unsecn beauties on our rest 
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In dreams ; but who of dreams would tell, 
Where truth sustains the song so well ? 


We select as a fair specimen of the 
poem, and of Bloomfield’s peculiar and 
sprightly manner, the following beautiful 
description of his feelings on climbing the 
exulting brow of Pen-y-vale. 

At ease to mark a scene so fair, 

And treat their steeds with mountain air, 

Some rode apart, or led before, 

Rock after rock the wheels upbore : 

The careful driver slowly sped, 

To many a bough we duck’d the head, 

And heard the wild inviting calls 

Of summer’s tinkling waterfalls, 

In wooded glens below ; and still, 

At every step the sister hill, 

Blorenge, grew greater, half unseen 

At times from out our bowers of green, 

That telescopic landscapes made, 

From the arch’d windows of its shade ; 

For woodland tracts begirt us round ; 

The vale beyond was fairy ground, 

That verse can never paint. Above 

Gleamed something like the mount of Jove, 

(But how much let the learned say . 

Who take Olympus in their way) 

Gleamed the fair, sunny, cloudless peak 

That simple strangers ever seek. ‘ 

And are they simple ?- Hang the dunce 

Who would not doff his cap at once 

In ectasy, when bold and new 

Bursts on his sight a mountain view. 
Though vast the prospect here became, 

Intensely as the love of fame 

Glow’d the strong hope, that strange desire, 

That deathless wish of climbing higher, 

Where heather clothes his graceful sides, 

Which many a scattered rock divides, 

Bleached by more years than history knows, 

Mov’d by no power but melting snows, 

Or gushing springs, that wash away 

Th’ embedded earth that forms their stay. 

The heart distends, the whole frame feels, 

Where, inaccessible to wheels, 

The utmost storm-worn summit spreads 

In rocks grotesque, its downy beds : 

‘Here no false feeling sense belies, 

Man lifts the weary foot, and sighs ; 

Laughter is dumb ; hilarity 

Forsakes at once th’ astonished eye ; 

E’en the clos’d lip, half useless grown, 

Drops but a word, ** Look down ; look down.” 


We cannot omit the modest apostrophe 
which follows, to a poet with whose 
name that of the Suffolk bard has been 
sometimes associated by those of his 
friends, who have more zeal than dis- 


crimination. The genius of the two 
poets is as different as the countries which 
gave them birth, and the circumstances by 
which their minds were educated. The 
amount of the comparison between them 
is simply this; that both are children of 
nature, both sons of genius, and both 
heirs of poverty. 


Spirit of Burns! the daring child 

Of glorious freedom, rough and wild, 
How have I wept o’er all thy ills, 

How blest thy Caledonian hills ! 

How almost worshipp’d in my dreams 
Thy mountain haunts,—thy classic streams $ 
How burnt with hopeless, aimless fire, 

To mark thy giant strength aspire 

In patriot themes! and tuned the while 
Thy “ Bonny Doon,” or “ Balloch Mile.” 
Spirit of Burns! accept the tear 

That rapture gives thy memory here 

On the bleak mountain top. Here thou 
‘Thyself had’st rais’d the gallant brow 

Of conscious intellect, to twine 

Th’ imperishable verse of thine, 

That charms the world. Or can it be, 
That scenes like these were nought to thee ? 
That Scottish hills so far excel, 

That so deep sinks the Scottish dell, 

That boasted Pen-y-vale had been, 

For thy loud northern lyre too mean; 
Broad shoulder’d Blorenge a mere knoll, 
And Sykrid, let him smile or scowl], 

A dwarfish bully, vainly proud 

Because he breaks the passing cloud ? 

If even so, thou bard of fame, 

The consequences rest the same : 

For, grant that to thy infant sight 

Rose mountains of stupendous height 5 

Or grant that Cambrian minstrels taught 
*Mid scenes that mock the lowland thought, 
Grant that old Talliessin flung 

His thousand raptures, as he sung 

From huge Plymlimon’s awful brow, 

Or Cader Idris, capt with snow ; 

Such Alpine scenes with them or thee 
Well suited :—these are Alps to me. 


A few songs are scattered through the 
volume, bat Mr. Bloomfield’s anapests 


are not always successful ; and they have 


too much the appearance of being pieced 
into the work. The ‘* Maid of Landoga,” 
is the best of them. There are, in the 
versification, a few instances of carelesse 
ness (e. g. dust and cursed, p. 94), with 
an occasional obscurity, arising either from 
too elliptical a form of expression, or logal 
allusion. ‘These we pass; but are sorry 
to notice a passage of rather a doubtful 
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fendency, and fnnecessarily obtruded on 
the reader, at p. 103, beginning 


** Ye, who religion’s duty teach, 
“© What constitutes a Sabbath breach ?” 


We should be very unwilling to su 
Mr. Bloomfield intended 
these lines, any sentiments derogatory 
fiom the sanctity of that day, the observ- 
ance of which may be considered as the 
best criterion and safeguard of the morals 
of a people. The love of nature can 
never be considered as equivalent to the 
worship of God. It is not on ‘‘ the breezy 
hills,” that the mind can find its lost 

ce, or be restored to health and vigour. 

ligion is not wrfften on the leaves of 
the forest, nor taught by the running 
brook : for that we must consult the 
great repository of all that is sublime in 
truth, ‘or interesting to the heart,—the 
treasury of those hopes, which, how- 
ever lightly valued in the hour of health 
and excursion, will receive from the hand 
of time, an importance, in comparison 
with which, every other object shall re- 
cede into insignificance. 


LL LL LLL LL LL 


A View of the Ancient and Present State 
of the Zetland Islands ; including their 
Civil, Political, and Natural History, An- 
tiquities ; and an Account of their Agri- 
culture, Fisheries, Commerce, and the 
State of Society and Manners, by Arthur 
Edmonston, M.D., 2 Vols. 8vo. Price 
18s. Edinburgh, by Ballantyne ; for Long- 
man and Co. London. 


Dirrerent intentions are indulged 
by writers when meditating works to be 
submitted to the public. Some write 
from avidity of fame, some from desire 
of profit, some from party feelings, and 
some from the suggestions of philanthro- 
ph To communicate an addition to 
the stores of knowledge already accumu- 
lated, is more than justifiable ; and if at 
the same time benevolent hints may be 
enforced, tending to the advantage of a 
vicinage, the purpose becomes laudable. 
The execution may not be finished: 
imperfections may be detected by the 
scrutinizing ; deficiencies may require 
candour: Nevertheless, the exertion of 
the writer may be meritorious; while 
his performance is not unexceptionable. 
That the volumes before us are all we 
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could desire, we do not affirm; but to 
say they contain nothing instructive, 
would be harsh and untrue. The subject 
afforded opportunity for speculations in 
which Dr. Edmonston has not indulged 
himself ; he might have opened philoso« 
phical views of nature, and the actions. 
of natural causes, in a manner more im- 
pressive than it has been our good fortune 
to distinguish in his work. At our 
first opening the volumes, we antici- 
pated on a view of the map prefixed, 
some kind of satisfaction to our easily 
irritable curiosity, which instantly was on 
the alert to enquire, whether these now 
scattered islands, were not one mass for- 
merly ; and what traces remain of the 
violence by which they were disjoined. - 
That enquiry was doubtless misplaced. 

The number of islands comprehended 
under the general name of Shetland, or 
as Dr. E. prefers to write it, Zetland, 
exceeds one hundred ; but only thirty~ 
four are inhabited. They lie between 
the fifty-ninth and sixty-second degrees 
of north latitude ; and a little west of 
the meridian of London. They do not 
preseut to the traveller who visits them the 
magnificent attractions of tropical re- 
gions: gales wafting aromatic fragrance 
are unknown ; but they contain a hardy 
race, accustomed to encounter the blasts 
of the North, and almost enjoying the 
exertions demanded by difficulty and dan- 
ger. Dr. E. justly observes, that these 
islands have been less popularly known 
among us, than others at remote parts 
of the world ; and even Panoramists must 
confess that accident brought them ac- 
quainted with natives of Shetland, and 
with particulars not hitherto furnished 
by books. 

Dr. E. includes in his consideration 
the situation, general appearance, cli- 
mate, history, antiquities, &c. of these 


islands. The state of agriculture, of fish- 


ing, and the employments of the people, 
generally ; the character and manners of 
the inhabitants, the diseases by which 
they are visited ; the established laws or 
customs; the natural history of the is- 
lands, with notes on various distinguish- 
able incidents. 

The population of these rocky residen- 
cies, the Dr. thinks is decreasing since’ 
1804 ; although for thirty or forty years 
previous to that period it had been increas-' 
ing. He complains with too much jus- 
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tice of the severities attendant on the 
impress service established in the coun- 
try; and, as it should seem, conducted 
in violation of the milder provisions enact- 
ed by our legislature. Undoubtedly, that 
service is the opprolbrium of British free- 
dom; it is a rending asunder of some of 
the finer bonds which attach a man to 
his country ; and while it exists, much 
more where it is enforced with obduracy, 
it contributes greatly toward that desertion 
from British vessels, of which we have 
heard reiterated complaints. Zetland 
furnishes a greater number of sailors to 
the navy than the Orkneys, from less than 
one third of their population. We cannot 
resume to determine the cases put by 
Dr. E. between the. landholders, as the 
agricultural interest, and the fishermen, 
as the trading interest. We fear that by 
attempting too much, the result might 
be nothing. Nevertheless, the opinion 
of a well informed and observant man 
on the spot is always worth having: it 
may be of use, if only by way of. re- 
ference on some future occasion, 

The character of the people isa mixture 
of shrewdness and apprehension; they 
equally fear the pursuit of a press-gang, 
and the power of witches; they forbid 
the use of certain words when launch- 
ing a boat for sea; and they predict by 
the number of knots in the plank of 
which her bottom is cgmposed, whether 
she will be lucky or unlucky, ¢.e. in 
catching of fish, a swift sailer, or a 
slow one, Fairies too, participate the 
attention of the Zetlanders. Christ- 
mas day (or rather Yule) is a season of 
peculiar merriment; it opens with a 
drop of spirits for drink if to be obtain- 
ed for love or money ; and the fidlers 
anticipate the day-dawn with a tune sacred 
to that solemnity, We wish, as Dr. E. 
thinks it ancient, he had given us the notes 
of it. Themen, says our author, are, in 
general, indolent, inactive, discontented, 
imposing : but the women are alert and 
industrious. Both sexes are susceptible of 
high: degrees of affection and constancy. 
Slips with regard to chastity are very 
tare; and what in America is termed 
bundling, (though Dr, E. thinks it pecu- 
liar to Zetland, for a company to sleep in 
the same room) is not uncommon. 

Dr. E. incidentally drops valuable re- 
marks : from what cause is ‘* thunder by 
ne means of such frequent. occurrence 


as it used to be ; and the Aurora Borealis 
neither so frequent nor so brilliant ?”” The 
surface of the soil too, he says, exhibits 
changes not undeserving of notice. 

The richest and most fertile parish in the 
country is Danrossness. It is not only able 


to supply itself with oats, barley and potatoes, : 
but, in general, to send considerable quana’ 
tities of these articles to less fruitful districts. ' 
The sand, however, has, in some parts of it,. 


made great encroachments on the arable land, 
and has, within a period of fifty years, oblie 


terated seven hundred acres of a verdant plain. | 


The remains of the villages are still to be seen, 


and they. present a striking picture of sterile’ 
desolation. ‘This destructive process still ope-" 


rates; and every succeeding year exhibits 


fresh proofs of its agency. The beach and: 


the sand-hills {rom which the loose sand pro« 


ceeds, is of considerable extent, and the heas : 
vy gales of south-west wind, which prevail . 
in winter, tear it up and blow it over the ad- | 
joining fields. But the extent of its progress is . 


greatly aided by the form of the ground which 
borders the beach. The sand having gradue 
ally fallen away, has left, in many places, a 


precipitous bank towards the sea. hen the 


wind therefore raises the loose sand from the 
beach, it forces it with violence against this 
bank, which, resisting its progress, increases 
its elevation in the air, and it is thus neces= 
sarily projected a much greater distance by the 
wind, than it could otherwise have been 
carried. By stoping the ground towards the 
sea, filling up vacuities, and sowing some 
hardy plants, I am convinced that this de- 
stroying power might be much abridged, and 
many valuable acres of ground recovered. 
The Rev. Mr. Mill, late minister of this pa- 


trish, divided Dunrossness into Arabia Pe- . 


trea, Felix, and Deserta; which, with the 
salvo of parva componere magnis, althougt 
somewhat whimsical, was by no means aa 
unhappy allusion. 

Ic is reckoned a very favourable year, when 
by the help of fishing, and other means, no 
meal is imported ; nor, in the most produc- 


tive seasons, could the crop alone subsist the . 


inhabitants more than five or six months in 
the year. It has frequently happened that the 
crop has failed totally, and the ravages of fa- 
mine been averted by the bounty of governs 
ment, after the value of nearly the whole an- 
nual exports of the country’ had been eon- 
sumed in the purchase of provisions. The 
grain, meal, and bread, imported into Zet- 
land ia 1803, amounted to £30,000. a sum 


greatly exceeding the price of all the fish. 
caught that year, and nearly equal to the. 


amount of all the exports. Events of this 
kind are unfortunately of but too frequent 
occurrence, and seldom indced dotwo favours. 
able seasons come in succession. Under such 
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circumstances, agricultural skill is of no avail, 
and a simple cultivator of the ground would 
be overwhelmed in bankruptcy. 


Beside the natural effect of a moist and 
chilling climate, other circumstances are 
unfavourable to the prosperity of Zetland. 
So much has the demand for Zetland 
stockings failed of late, that not more 
than £5,000 worth, are now sent annu- 
ally out of the country, whereas, twelve 
years ago, the sum derived from this 
source, was £17,000. The Dutch and 
German fishermen used to take off much 
of that commodity. The fishery is the 
chief resource of the inhabitants. 


A boat is divided into six shares, and if all 
the crew be farmers, each has a share. Some- 
times the landholder has two or more shares, 
and hires men to perform the duty of them ; 
and in some instances the skipper, or master 
of the boat, has two shares. The stretch of 
lines which the boats carry, varies in different 
parts of the country. On the west side some 
carry one hundred and twenty lines. Each 
line, or Lought as it is called, is about fifty 
fathoms, so that a boat in this case carries six 
thousand fathoms of lines, which extend 
nearly seven miles. On the north, east, and 
south sides of the country they seldom exceed 
fifiy lines. The line is about the fifth part 
of an inch in diameter, and the honks are fix- 
ed to it by small cords, with an interval of 
five fathoms between each. The boat, sail, 
osrs, lines, hooks, and all the fishing im- 
plements, are the property of the sharers in 
the boat; and they are furnished in genera! 
by the Jandholder at prime cost ; and, in some 
instances, the fishermen have received them 
asa boon, 

When every necessary arrangement has 
been made, the boats from the diflerent pa- 
rishes assemble at the fishing stations; and 
the fishermen avail themselves of every fa- 
vourable moment that occurs, to prosecute 
the fishing. ‘The assemblage in one place of 
so many individuals, forms a busy and an in- 
teresting scene. The crew of each boat has 
a small hut or lodge, in which they reside 
when on shore, the walls of which alone re- 
main doting winter, ‘The roof, which con- 
sists of thin pieces of wood covered with 
turf, is removed every season, They bring 
no other provisions with them than meal ; 
fish they procure for themselves; and the 
different factors, on the spot, supply them 
with spirits. The first object is to obtain 
bait. Haddocks, and the young se/h thea 
twelve-months old, are the kiuds generally 
preferred ; but if these-cannot be hed in sufli- 
cient quantity, ced, tusk, and even ling, are 
substituted. When the day is favourable, the 
boats set off for the fishing ground, which 


is called the haaf, from 10 o'clock a.™. 
to 2 o'clock of the afternoon. If all have 
been supplied with bait, they set off at the 
same instant, and make great, and often 
unnecessary exertions to try who shall first 
gain the fishing ground, with no other means 
of support than a small quantity of bread 
hastily baked, a few gallons of water, and a 
slender stock of spirits. Having reached the 
fishing ground, they proceed to bait, and set 
their lines, which, although extending over 
so great a space, they are seldom provided 
with more than three buoys. The boat kee 
close to the buoy last floated, and from it the 
line is hauled in, generally a few hours after 
it has been set. Fighter and twenty score 
of ling have been taken at a single haul, for 
it is but seldom that the lines are set twice in 
the same night, Six or seven score are con- 
sidered, on an average, to be a good haul. 
Besides ling, tusk and cod; hallibut, skate 
and other kinds of fish are caught at the same 
time. The three first being marketable fish, 
aie sold wet to the landholder or tacksman, at 
a certain rate the hundred-weight ; and they 
are valued in the order in which I have enu- 
merated them. ‘The orher kinds of fish be- 
long to the fishers, and their families. The 
24th of June, old stile (St. John’s day), is 
celebrated by the fishermen as a festival ; and 
on the 12th of August (Lammas day) the 
fishing is considered at an end, 

Under the most favourable circumstances 
of the weather and tide, the boats remain at 
sea from eighteen to thirty hours; and, if a 
gale of wind comes on off the iand, they 
are sometimes out two or three days. For- 
merly it was the praxice to endeavour to pull 
to the shore, but frequently, after having ex- 
hausted their strength in the attempt, they 
fell victims to the force of the wind, and 
were soon overwhelmed by the sea. More 
lately it has been the custom to try and gain 
the land by tacking, and fewer boats have 
been lost since the adoption of this practice. 
It is truly painful to witness the anxiety and 
distress which the wives of these poor men 
suffer on the approach of a storm. Reyard- 
less of fatigue, they leave their homes, and 
fly to the spot where they expect their hus- 
bands to land, or ascend the summit of a 
rock, and look for them on the bosom of the 
deep. Should they get a glimpse of a sail, 
they watch, with trembling solicitude, iis 
alternate rise and disappearance on the waves, 
and, although often tranquillized by the safe 
arrival of the objects of their search, yet it is 
sometimes their lot ‘* to hail the bark tat 
never can return.” Subjected to the influence 


of a variable climate, and engaged ona sea_ 


naturally tempestuous with rapid currents, 
scarcely a season passes over without the oce 
currence of some fatal acccident or hair-breadth 
escape. Many of the latter, if accurately ree 
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lated, would unfold scenes of danger, and 
display instances of manly fortitude, no less 
true than astonishing. 


Dr. E. estimates the profit of a six- 
oared boat, after a// expences are paid, 
at no more than £10. 16: or €1. 16. 
per man. He adduces other estimates, 
and enters into particulars, locally interes- 
ting, no doubt ; but these we miust decline. 

The article of diseases, is, as might 
be expected, composed with discrimina- 
tion. That of natural history, presents 
no great novelty ; indeed, in some of its 
distinctions, it is meagre and uunsatisfac- 
tory. The class of birds, is the most 
favourably treated ; and with a part of its 
information we shall conclude our report. 


The white-tailed Eagle or Erne, boldly 
attacks fish of the largest size: 


Several desperate combats have been wit- 
nessed between this bird and the hallibut. 
The former strikes his claws into the fish with 
all his force, determined not to forego his 
hold, and although but rarely, is sometimes 
drowned in the attempt to carry off his prize. 

When he has overcome the halibut, he 
raises one of his wings, which serves as a 
sail, and if favoured by the wind, in that 
attitude drifts towards the land. The moment 
he touches the shore, he begins to eat out 
and disengage his claws ; but if discovered 
before this can be effected, he falls an easy 
prey to the first assailant. 


The following is curious: 


The crows generally appear in pairs, even 
during winter, except when attracted to a 
F rs in search of food, or when they assemble 
or the purpose of holding what is called the 
Craw's court. This latter institation exhibits 
a curious fact in their history. Numbers are 
seen to assemble on a particular hill or field, 
from many different points. On some occa- 
sions the meeting does not appear to be com- 
plete before the expiration of a day or two. 
As soon as all the deputies have arrived, a 
very general noise oul, croaking ensue, and, 
shortly ,after, the whole fall upon one or two 
individuals, whom they persecute and beat 
until they kill them, When this has beeo 
&ccomplished, they quietly disperse. 

This tribunal has something in it so 
solemn, that we incline to accept it 
as the very King’s Bench of Crow kind 
Jurisdiction.—We have witnessed such 
assemblies on the shores of English coun- 
ties; we have listened to the animated 
pleadings of the gentlemen in black, 
and to what we now conclude was the 
testimonies of witnesses; but, we never 
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heard sentence prononnced, or saw its 
execution performed. For this, undoubts 
edly, we must blame our impatience, 
which could not wait till the jury had 
agreed on their verdict. We suspect, 
however, that could exact knowledge of 
Crow law be obtained, it would prove, 
that these Craw courts are held on inter 
lopers.— Zetland witches have, time im- 
memorial, played their pranks in the shape 
and character of ravens but—O! horror! 
—personate crows !-— degrade, defame, 
dishonour the character of crows! Fie 
upon it! it demands public vengeance !—~ 
Fiat justitia ! 

The crow is not the only bird to 
which we owe an amende honorable: 
we are happy to render equal justice to 
the gulls. ‘The following facts, demon- 
strate that guils are with difficulty gul< 
led themselves; moreover, that they are 
anxious to prevent other birds also, from 


being gulled; —they extend their good: 


offices beyond their own kind. In this 
we could wish, that certain no longer 
gulls, would take example; and ——~ 
but alas! we are obliged by the non-elas« 
tic limits of our pages, to suppress a vas 
riety of most ingenious reflections moral, 
political, social, and even connubial !— 
Our readers therefore, must imagine what 
we would have said on a subject so interes« 
ting and so copious. 


In the affectionate care of their aff pring, 
these Gulls display great sagaciiy and ever 
foresight. When the cradle at Noss is about 
to be slung, the gulls, aware of the approachs 
ing capture of their young, are unremitting 
in their efforts to carry thea off. From the 
first moment that they observe preparations 
making to enter the holm, they become noisy 
and restles:, 

a——— and chide, exhort, command, 
Or push them off, 


so that if bad weather delay the arranging of 
the cradle, but for a few days, scarcely any 
are left to be taken away. 

This bird is a great enemy to the fowler, 
by intimating to other birds his approach. 
One of them is an inseparable attendant on 
the scarfs, when they assemble on the rocks 
for the purpose of drying and resting them- 
selves ; and they seem sensible of the good 
offices of this valesiiany guardian, by quietly 


receiving jt among them, and obeying its- 


friendly admonitions, On the approach of a 
person from the shore, or of a boat, the gull 


having first testified marks of anxiety and, 
apprehension, flics off before either have ap-_ 


proached within gunshot, and all the scarfs, 
YX 
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except those who are young and unexperi- 
enced, follow. It not merely coutents itself 
With giving them warning in due time, but 
urges heir departure by repeated calls, and 
sits down in ihe water, at a considerable 
distance from the spot from which it fled, 
as 1f intending to point out the place where 
they may consider themselves in safety ; and 
they generally ail repair to the same place, 
To the seal this bird is of essential service. 
These animals frequently lie upon the rocks 
for hours in succession, and so well acquaint- 
ed are some sportsmen with their haunts, that 
they raise smal! bulwarks, or res¢s, to conceal 
their approach, or wait their arrival behind a 
rock. ‘The gull, however, frustrates all these 
precautions, by first ving over the head of 
the hunter, and thea screaming close to the 
seal ; and, when the latter is not disposed to 
avail nimself at once of this friendly intima- 
tion, I have known them stiike him on the 
head with their feet. As soon as he slips 
into the water they appear to be perfectly 
Satisfied, as if they then conceived him in a 
Situation to protect himself. 

The Gull seems to consider itself the natural 
guardian of the coast. If it spies a persou at 
a distance, walking in a cautious manner, in 
the neighbourhood of any bird, it instantly 
repairs to the spot, and by a keen acute cry, 
different from the common note, endeavours 
to inform it of the approaching danger. 
Ducks and curlews know the hint quite well, 
and almost always take advantage of it, and 
fy off long before the fowler can arrive with- 
in gun-shot of them. On these occasions it 
Often comes with a sweep, as if intending to 
strike the person, who by that means is kept 
in a state of constant alarm and irritation ; 
but if it do not immediately fly off, after 
having succeeded in accomplishing the object 
of its mission, this offictous interference not 
unfrequently draws the vengeance of the 
fowler on itself, and it falls the victim of its 
own good intentions. ‘This gull is not satis- 
fied with having alarmed birds on any par- 
ticular occasion. 11 does indeed fly to a dis- 
tance and sit down, but after its anxiety has 
been once roused, it never loses sight of the 
fowler, but follows him at a distance 
wherever he goes, and unless by pretended 
inactivity, the sportsman can quict the appre- 
hension of his enemy, it is in vain to think 
of getting within reach of any bird that is 
naturally shy and of a timid disposition. The 
scream of this bird is peculiarly wild, and 
indicative of anxious impatience. 


Dr. E. professes to have written from 
personal observation, and from an exami- 
mation of facts on the spot. His state- 
ments support this profession, so far as 
we can judge ; and we doubt not but 
the purpose of the worthy author would 


be satisfactorily answered might this re- 
mote cluster of Insularum Brittanicarum 
be brought advantageously into the notice 
of those who have the power most effec- 
tually to ameliorate their state and condi- 
tion. 

Simple Pleasures; designed for Young 

Persons above Twelve Years of Age, by 

Miss Venning, Pp. 200. 12mo. Price 

3s. Od. Harris, London: 1811. 

Tuese “‘ Simple Pleasures ’’ consist of 
a father and mother’s very proper instruc- 
tions to their children, divided into sepa- 
rate chapters, upon the following subjects 
—Flowers—Necessity the Parent of Inven- 
tion—The Painted Lady—Self Denial— 
The Letter — The Harp—Associations — 
Specific Gravity, &c.—The Visitor.—The 
latter part of the introduction will afford a 
specimen of the manner of the writer— 
for—to extract the motto of the fair 
author—* Ainst se passa leur enfance, 
comme une belle aube, qui annonce un 
plus beau jour.” —St, Pierre. 

Amid the silence of nature, surrounded by 
the works of God, the chillien first heard 
their father read aloud the Gospel of Luke. 
The conversation was frequently turned to 
the geography of the country, in which the 
events recorded took place. The manner in 
which it was governed by the Romans, the 
peculiar prejudices and manners of the Jews, 
were also noticed. Mr. L. described the 
horrors of crucifixion, and thus enabled them 
to understand the description of a scene, the 
most heart-rending that earth ever witnessed. 

The animating and consoling hope of fue 
ture existence, was confirmed to them by the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. The 
events of his life, the precepts he taught, were 
treasured up in their minds, and frequently 
became voluntary topics of conversation. 

Catkeriue and Frank had acquired a few 
simple facts relating to chemistry. They 
could distinguish an acid from an alkali, and 
knew the difference between chemical and 
mechanical mixture. 

In winter they often amused themselves 
with watching the transformations of snow 
or ice into water by the addition of heat. 
Sometimes they performed the experiments 
that Mrs, {.. had shewn them, such as solu- 
tion, filtration, and evaporation. Having 


learned that every salt assuines, in crystalliz-, 


ing, a form peculiar to itself, they invented 
chemical puzzles. Thus, Frank would reduce 
nitre (salt petre) Glauber’s salt, or that used 
for culinary purposes, to powder, and require 
his sister to give the name, by the forin of 
the crystal. 
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The wonders of electricity were less fre- 
quently viewed, for they were not yet to be 
trusied with the necessary apparatus. Mr, L. 
sometines recommended electricity to his 
neighbours, who were seized with rheuma- 
tism: the machine was then prepared, the 
children officiated at the whee!, while their 
father drew sparks or gave a slight shock to 
the patient. ‘To reward their Jabour, the 
electric pistol was fired, or they were allowed 
to perform a favorite experiment under Mr. 
L.’s inspection. 

Thus, inexhaustible sources of instruction 
were daily opening around. Happy the 
children whose minds: are early impressed 
with the love of knowledge aud virtue; to 
whom the works of nature are familiar, to 
whose eye religion is presented, at once beav- 
diful and simple, sublime and affecting. _ 

Such she appeared to Frank and Catherine. 
«© They saw th’ cternal energy pervade 
** The boundless range of nature, with the sun 
** Pour life and radiance from his flamy path, 

«© And on the lowliest flow’ret in the field, 

© The kindly dew-drops shed. All nature’s voice 

** Proclaimed the ali good parent. 

** Each flower that bloom’d 

“* Expanding in the new-born spring, cal!'d forth 

** The soul of full devotion. Every mom 

** Their soaring spirit glorified the God 

“© Of light, and every evening thauk’d the pow’r 

** Preserving thro’ the day. 

** It is not Nature that can teach to sin, 

** Nature is all benevolence—all love— 

** All beauty! In the green wood’s simple shade 

** There is no vice, that to th’ indignant cheek 

“ Bids the red current rush. 

“ *Twas Nature taught their carly youth 

* Religion Nature bade them see the God 

** Confest in all that lives, and moves, and is.” 
Southey’s Joan of Arc. 
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Voyage round the World in the Years 
1803 to 1806. By Order of the Emperor 
Alexander. By Capt. Krusenstiern. [Con- 
cluded from Panorama, Vol. 1X. p. 659.) 

Tus former part of this voyage, 
with the motives that led to the projec- 
tion of it, and the means employed to 
give effect to those motives, have been 
reported to our readers ; and we left our 
circumnavigators at the island of Nukahi- 
sva, one of the Marquisas. 

The tenth chapter contains the con- 
tinuation of the voyage from the island 
of Nukahiwa to the Sandwich islands, 
and from thence to Kamschatka, At the 


Capt. Krusenstiern's Voyage round the World. 
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Sandwich islands, Dr. Horner measured 
the elevation of the mountain Mouna- 
Roa, and found it to be 2,254 toises ; or 
13,524 feet. July 14, 1804, the vessels 
entered the port of St. Peter and Paul at 
Kamschatka. 

The eleventh chapter contains the stay 
at Kamschatka, where the vessels were 
delayed to Aug. 30, when they departed 
for Japan. In the course of his passage, 
Capt Krusensticrn examined the situation 
of different islands situated in Van Die- 
men’s straits. After a very stormy voyage 
they arrived at Nangasaki. 

The particulars of the official treatment 
experienced by the Russians, at Nanga- 
saki, have been submitted to our readers 
in our eighth volume, page 749. They are 
comprised in the twelfth chapter of the 
work. The embassy was certainly not 
received in the most flattering manner, 
The representatives of the emperor of 
Russia were obliged to remain in the sea- 
port town, without daring to set their 
feet out of it in the interior of the coun 
try. They attributed this to the jealousy 
of the Dutch. They were watched more 
closely than other Europeans. They 
were constrained to make at least an equal 
number of genuflexions with those made 
by the Dutch. However, the officers 
were allowed to wear their swords. The 
ambassador was unable to obtain leave to 
visit the court ; aizd after delays multi- 
plied, perhaps aggravated, a deputy ar 
rived who announced the royal will to re- 
fuse the visit of the ambassador, the pre 
seats from the emperor Alexander, and 
even the letter addressed to his Majesty 
of Japan, from his good brother of 
Russia. Thus were the Russians obliged 
to return, something wiser than they en- 
tered, from the port of Nangasaki: withe 
out having made the smallest advance to- 
ward the object of their mission. 

The thirteenth and last chapter of this 
volume offers a rapid sketch of the his- 
tory of the knowledge of Japan; and of 
the attempts made by Europeans to obtain 
commercial intercourse with the natives ; 
or settlements in the country, A descripe 
tion of the port of Nangasaki is added. 
The remainder consists of Nautical details. 

The Atlas which accompanies this work 
is composed of forty-five charts and plates, 
of elaborate execution. The principal 
are: Chart of the north west part of the 
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great ocean. Plan of the bay of Tajo- 
Hoé in the island of Nukahiwa, An 
islander of that island: the same in co- 
Jours. Bust of a man of theisland; and 
several skulls of the natives. View of a 
Morai, or burying place. Birds aad fish. 
Chart of the Gulf of Kamtschatka. 
Tomb of Capt. Clerke, in ihe port of St. 
Peter and St. Paul. Chart of the Kurule 
islands. Chart of the Gulf of Japan, 
and Van Diemen’s straits. Chart of the 
Gulf of Kiusin. Portraits of Japanese, 
&c. &c. 
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The Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons relating to Private Bills, and 
other Matters) M,DCCC,XI.; as cor- 
rected and arranged by a Committee of 
that Honourable House, 21st June, 181). 
Published by Permission. Qto. Price 4s. 
London: Luke Hansard & Sons. 1811. 


Every person into whose duty it may 
happen to fall to conduct business in the 
Commons House of Parliament, be it 
but the presenting of a petition, should 
be acquainted with these rules, to direct 
his proceeding. Those who may be call- 
ed on for further duty, will of course 
consult them, step by step. We would 

rticularly direct attention to that new, 

ut important Institution, The Private Bill 
Office. The number of applications to 
Parliament for local purposes is now so 
great, that we cannot but highly approve 
of this distinction, in Parliamentary |a- 
bours: the regulations of the office are 
most judicious. These are not intended 
to prevent, but to facilitate the main 
5 gr of legislation ; the improvement 
of the country in its productive powers, 
and beneficial intercourse : ~we may add, 
in its appearance and beauty ; no unwor- 
thy adjuncts to plenty. 

On this subject we shall be indulged in 
introducing a little of that British pride | 
which those acquainted with our labours 
have had repeated occasion to pardon. 
The anxiety with which the British Par- 
liament secures by its forms repeated— 
and repeated, opportunity of canvassing 
the merit of proposals submitted to its 
sanction, is under Heaven one of the 
means of securing and perpetuating our 
national liberties. No insidious proposal 
Gan escape detection; at one reading, or 


at another, the true intent of a bill must 
appear. Happy would it have been for 
France, then regenerating itself, if in- 
stead of measuring to the hundreth part 
of an inch the dt sa of the King’s 
chair with that of the president of the 
assembly, the governing powers had lis- 
tened to the report of their agents whom 
they sent over to enquire into the Consti- 
tution of the British House of Commons. 
Had they been actuated by honest inten- 
tions, while three readings, and one 
Committee is necessary to an English as- 
sembly, they would have established siz 
readings andtwo Committees at least; 
as necessary for Frenchmen ;—but then 
THEY WOULD HAVE PRESERVED THFIR 
MONARCHY, AND WITH IT, THE LIBER- 
TIES OF THE PEOPLE, 


The Age; or the Consolation of Philoso- 
phy, a Poem. Part the First. By the 
Author of the People, &c. 8vo. pp. 67. 
For the Author. Jones, London, 1811. 


Tue author of this drochure is a truly 
clever fellow ; in a work which he calls 
Tristram Simple,” he contrives to re- 
view another work of his own cailed 
‘© The People ;” an extract from which 
review he subjoins: and in this work, 
“The Age,” he very (unnecessarily) apolos 
gizestothe public fora delay in the appear 
ance of Tristram Simple When a writer 
thus considerately takes the trouble off 
our hands, and reviews his own works, 
what is left for us todo? We can only 
give him credit for ingenuity: e. gr. does 
not this very poem extend through sixty- 
seven pages, each containing (the first 
and last excepted) three stanzas; and 
each stanza containing ten verses, and 
each verse containing ———= feet ? to be 
sure they do. And do not the endings 
of the lines sometimes rhyme, and jin- 
gle, and display the same syllables? to 
be sure they do. And is not this a poem ? 
to be sure it is, The author describes 
himself as ‘an unlettered man ;" and 
is not an unlettered man the most proper 
person breathing to write on the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy ?—and to dedicate to 
Sir Francis Burdett ?—to be sure he is, 
** He regrets that he had not more time 
to make this little poem in a very small 
degree worthy So do we, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


AGRICULTURE. 
The long-expected edition of Tusser’s Five 
Hundred Points of Good Husbandry will be 
published in the course of next month. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

Mr. William Booth, architect in grotto-work, 
is preparing for the press a series of plates, with 
descriptions, exhibiting designs of buildings 
which he has lately constructed. Price to sub- 
scribers, £2. 2s. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Mr. Boothroyd has just completed the third 
part of Biblia Hebraica, or Hebrew Bible, in 
quarto, without points.—The fourth part, which 
will complete the Pentateuch, is at press, and 
may be expected in the course of the month. 

Mr. Frey has also completed the second part of 
Vanderhooght’s Hebrew Bible, in Svo. with 
points; and is going on with the subsequent 
parts. The work will not be advanced to sub- 
scribers, though, from its great expences, it must 
be raised to non-subscribers after November 1. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A translation of Mad. de Gentis’ new work is 
preparing for the press: the original is entitled 
Histoire des Femmes Frangoises les plus céle- 
bres, et de leur Influence sur la Littérature, etc.” 
and contains anecdotes of the most distinguished 
ia female writers, criticisms on their works, 

Dr. Aikin will speedily publish, in an octavo 
volume, The Lives of John Seldon, Esq. and 
Abp. Usher, with notices of the English literary 
characters with whom they were connected. 


FINE ARTs. 

Early in next month will be published, a se- 
ries of twenty-four etchings in soft grounds, by 
Mr. W. P. Sherlock, after drawings by the fol- 
lowing masters of the British school: D, Cox, 
R. Freebairn, T. Girtin, S$. Owen, W. Payne, 
N.C. Pocock, M. Powell, P. Sandby, R. A., 
S. Varley, R. Wilson, R. A., &c. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

A translation of the Travels of the celebrated 
De Chateaubriand (author of Attala, &c.) in 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Barbary, during 
the years 1806 and 1807, will be published in a 
few days, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 

MILITARY TACTICS. 

To be speedily published, in 4to. with plans of 
battles, &c. &c. Observations on the present State 
of the Portuguese Army, as organised by Lieu- 
tenant-general Sir William Carr Beresford, K. 
B. Field-marshal and Commander-in-chief of 
that Army ; with an account of the different 
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military establishments and laws of Portugal, 
anda sketch of the campaigns of the last year, 
during which the Portuguese army was brought 
into the field, against the enemy, for the first 
time as a regular force. By Andrew Halliday, 
M. D. 

MEDICINE. 

Mr, James Gillman, surgeon, Highgate, will 
shortly publish, An Essay on the Bite of a Ra- 
bid Animal ; being the substance of an essay 
that received a prize from the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Dr. Thomas ‘Thomson has nearly completed 
for the press, A History of the Royal Society, in-= 
tended as acompanion to the recent abridgement 
of the philosophical transactions, The object of 
the work is to trace the progress of the sciences 
since the establishment of that illustrious society, 
and to take a comparative view how much they 
are indebted to British, and how much to foreign, 
cultivation. Biographical Sketches of many dis- 
tinguished Fellows of the Society will be inter- 
spersed throughout the work. 


Mr, John Thelwall, author of the Vestibule of 
Eloquence, will shortly publish, in an octavo 
volume, Elements of English Rhythmus ; with 
an Analysis of the Science and Practice of Elo- 
cution, 


The Projector, a periodical paper, revised and 
corrected by the author, is expected to appear 
this month, in three octavo volumes. 


To be speedily published, in a neat pocket voe 
lume, uniform with the Portraits of Fops, A 
Looking-glass for the Ladies, which possesses the 
singular property of shewing, without flattery, 
ladies as they are ; contrasting them, at the same 
time, with what they ought to be. Intended as 
a continuation to the ‘* Portraits of Fops,” and 
written by the same author. The following will 
appear in the above: The Fashionable Meteor— 
The Modern Mother—The Gay Widow—The 
Gossip—The Prude— The Flirt—The affected 
Old Maid, &c, and a Description of a fashionable 
Masquerade. 


Mr. Hussey has a second volume of the Let- 
ters from an Elder to a Younger Brother, in the 
press. A new edition of the first volume has 
lately been published, 


‘ 

Mr. George Barrett of Petworth has issued 
proposals for publishing by subscription a very 
extensive set of Tables for determining the Value 
of Life Annuities and Assurances: among which 
there is one table that will occupy the whole of a 
large quarto volume for ascertaining the value of 
an annuity on ¢hree joint lives for every possible 
combination of age, and according to the Swedish 
observations. The author has been employed twene 
ty-five years on the work, and its publication will 
depend on the success of the subscription, 


MUSIC. 

Mr. Walker has set to music, for 3 voices, 
with a piano forte and flute accompaniment, 
Montgomery’s exquisite translation of ** Ranz 
des Vaches,” or the Swiss Cowherd’s Song, and 
will be published in a few days. 
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NOVELS. 


The “ New Canterbury Tales,” or Glories of 
the Garrison,” a satirical work, which has been 
some time expected, is just ieady for publication 
in I volume, small Svo. 

A new edition of La Fontaine’s much admired 
tale “© Marie Menzikof,” translated by Medame 
de Montoliea, which has been sometime out of 
Print, is nearly ready for publication, in 3 vols. 
12me, 

_ Mr. Henry Card has in the press, Beauford, or 
Views in High Life. 

Mr. Holstein will shortly publish, the Modern 
State, or a Husband Perplexed, in two volumes. 
é 3 The Decision,” a novel, by the author of 

Caroline Ormsby,” the ‘ Acceptance,” &c, 
will appear very shortly, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

An edition of Jarvis’ wanslation of Don Quix- 
ote, is printing in a manner to correspond with 
the British Novelists edited by Barbauid. 

+ Miss Palmer, author of the Husband and 
Lover, has in the press, The Suns of Aitringham, 
in three volumes. 


Miss Hawkins, of Twickenham, has nearly 
ready for publication, TheCountess and Gertrade, 
or Modes of Discipline, in four octavo volumes, 


NUMISMATICS. 


Mr. Harwood, son of the late Rey. Dr. Har- 
wood, will shortly publish in Latin, a descrip- 
tion of more than a hundred unedited Greek 
brass coins, most of them lately acquired, with 
illustrations and plates. 


POETRY. 


- Shortly will be published, in one volume, 

Certayne Notes of Instruction, concerning the 
making of Verse or Ryme.” By George Gas- 
coigne, Esq. Imprinted at London, by Henrie 
Binneman, Anno Domini, 1575. 

** Ane Schort Treatise, conteining some Reulis 
and Cutelis to_ be obseruit and aschewit in Scottis 
Poesie.” By King James the VIth of Scotland. 
Imprinted at Edinburg, by Thomas Vautrollier, 
1584. 

“* A Discourse on English Poetrie. Together 
with the author’s Judgment touching the Refor- 
miation of our English Verse.” By William 
Webbe, Imprinted at London, by John Charle- 
Wood, 1586. 

*,* From the extreme rarity of these very 
Curious volumes, the present reprints of them, 
published at a fifth of the price which the old 
€ditions have produced whenever copies have oc- 
curred, will, it is presumed, be considered an 
‘acceptable service rendered to collectors of early 
English poetry. The text throuzhout is printed 
verbatim; and the addition of indexes, &c. 
Tender the present editions more complete than 
the former. 

Mrs. Ritson has ready for the press, The Poctic 
Chain, consisting of miscellaneous poems on fa- 
and interesting subjects. 

Selections fiom the Portfolio of the Lady Ur- 
Sula, consisting of poems, essays, &c. said to be 
the production of a late amiable viscountess, 
will sh oppear, with an elegant 


THEOLOGY. 

Dr. Gregory, of the Royal Military Academy, 
will publish in a few days, ‘* A Series of Letters 
to a Friend, on the Evidences, Doctrines, and 
Duties of the Christian Religion ;” in which he 
has attempted to point out several absurdities 
which necessarily result from Deism, as well as 
to prove that the leading positions of the Socinians 
are utterly untenable, in fair argument. 

A second volume of Dr. Brichan’s Sermons, 
and anew edition of the first volume, may b 
expected by the end of next month. 

Lectures on the Pastoral Character. By the 


; late George Campbell, D. D. F, R. S. Edinburgh. 


Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen. Edi- 
ted by James Fraser, D. D, Minister of Drumoak, 
Aberdeenshire, are now printing, in an octavo 
volume. 

Mr, Jefferson of Basingstoke, has in the press 
a Sermon occasioned by the appearance of the 
Comet in our Heinisphere. 

A Sermon occasioned by the lamented Death 
of the Rey. Thomas Spencer, lafeof Liverpool, 
with Extracts from Mr. Spencer's Letter, and a 
Preface relating the Circumstances of his Death. 
By the Rev. John Style, 8vo. Is, 6d. 

TRAVELS. 

A translation of the continuation of Hum- 
boldt’s Travels, &c. in New Spain, recently ar- 
rived in this country, is in the press, and will 
be speedily published. 

Speedily will be published, in 4to. with a 
number of engravings, Travels in Iceland, du- 
ring the Summer of the Year 1810, with maps 
and other plates. This work contains the obser- 
vations mace in that interesting island, by Sir 
George Mackenzie, Bart. Mr. Holland, and Mr, 
Bright. A_ preliminary dissertation cn the histo- 
ry and literature of Iceland, will precede the 
journal of the travellers. In the journal will be 
described the country, the hot-springs, volcanoes, 
and other natural curiosities, and also the man- 
ners and customs of the inhabitants ; and it will 
be followed by distinct chapters, on rural, po- 
litical, and ecclesiastical affairs ; on the present 
state of literature; on natural history, botany, 
and mineralogy. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 

On the Name and Origin of the Merino Sheep, 
a Historical Essay. 8vo. 2s- 

A Report on the Farming System of Thomas 
Greg’, Esq. at Coles, in Hertfordshire. 8vo. 2s. 

A Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Four Species of Peruvian Sheep, called Carneros 
dela Tierra: to which are added, Particulars ree 
specting the Domestication of the Two wild 
Species, and the Experiments hitherto made by 
the Spaniards, to cross the respective Breeds, to 
improve their Wools, &c. Also a particular Re~ 
port on the different Kinds of Wool brought from 
South America ; their Applicability to Manufac- 
tures 3 with general Ideas of the Dyes used by 
the Indians in their Manufacture. It is proved 
that the Vicuna can be domesticated ; and its 
Introduction is strongly recommended to cross 
with our own Sheep, By William Walton, Jun, 
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With five highly-coloured drawings of the ani- | by Amera Sinha; with an English Interpretation 


mals from life. 8vo. 8s. 

Historical Inquiries concerning Forests and 
Forest tan with Topographical Remarks upon 
the Ancient and Modein State of the New Forest 
in the County of Southampton, By Percival 
Lewis, Esq. F. A.S, With a Map and Plate. 
dto, £1. 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The London Catalogue of Books, with their 
Sizes and Prices. Corrected to August 1811, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. half bound. 

The Dedication of the Biblia Polyglotta, to 
King Charles the Second, by Brian Walton, tolio, 
7s. reprinted from a fine osiginal copy, just 
imported, 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 

P. Virgilius Maro in Usum Scholarum. Ex 
Editione Chr. Gottl Heynii. Excisis Disquisi- 
tionibus, Excursibus, et Notarum iis, que Pue- 
rorum usibus minus accommodate videbantur. 
8vo. 10s. bound. 

Euripidis Orestes ad fidem manuscriptorum 
emendata et brevibus notis emendationum potissi- 
mum rationes reddentibus instructa. In usum 
studios juventutis, Edidic Ricardus Porson, 
A.M. Grecarum Literarum apud Cantabrigienses 
Professor. 8yvo. 3s. sewed. 


DRAMA. 

A Letter to William Gifford, Esq. on a late 
edition of Ford's plays; chiefly as relating to 
Ben Johnson, By Octavius Gilchrist, Esq. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION, 

An Analysis of a New System of General 
Education ; in which the Lancastrian Principles 
are discussed and enlarged, ina Project for the 
Erection of a Grand Public Academy at Glasgow, 
to be supported by Public Markets in the Suburbs 
of that City, but applicable to every large Town. 
Addressed to the Heritors of the Barony of 
Gorbals, and accompanied with Plans of Glasgow 
and the Neighbourhood. vo. 10s. 6d. half 
bound. 

The Universal Piece Writer; the Reader and 
Reciter, A Collection of detached Moral Sen- 
tences, in Prose and Verse, designed for weekly 
Or occasional specimens of penmanship in the four 
hands usually practised in schools, ‘To the pieces 
under each hand, is subjoined a select number of 
Latin and French sentences. To which are ad- 
ded, a copious number of poetical extracts, for 
MOttos and quotations. By J. Biake, Hallwood 

ademy, near Runcorn, Cheshire. Price 7s. 8vo. 

Orthographical Exercises ; in a Series of Mo- 
ral Letters. To which is added, a Selection of 
Essays, &c. taken from the best English Writers. 
By the late James Alderson. The eleventh edi- 
tion. Carefally revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith. Price Is. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Dix’ Juvenile Atlas; containing Forty-four 
Maps, with plain Directions for copying them, 
designed for Junior Classes. 4to, 10s. 6d.—co- 
toured 14s., half bound. 

HINDU LITERATURE. 


and Annotations, by H. T. Colebrook, Esq. In 
Ato, price £5. 5. in boards, Serampoor, printed 
1808 

Two Treatises on the Hindu Law of Inherit- 
ance, transiated by H. T. Colebrook, Esq. In 
royal 4to., price £1 11s. 6d. in boards, Calcutta, 
printed, 1810. 

The Works of Confucius, containing the Ori- 
ginal Text, with a Translation ; to which is pre- 
fixed, a Dissertation on the Chinese Language 
and Character, by J. Marsham. In 4to. price 
£5 5s. in boards. Serampoor printed, 1809. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

The Trial of Arthur Hodge, Esq. at Tortola, 
for the Murder of his Negro Slave Prosper, taken 
in Shorthand by A, M. Belisario, Esq. This very 
remarkable trial is published under the immediate 
sanction of the government of the Virgin Islands; 
and the correctness of the report is certified under 
the hand of his honour, Judge Hethrington, whe 
tried the cause, 8vo. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 
An Account of the Trigonometrical Survey, care 
ried on by order of the Master General of his 
Majesty’s Ordnance, in the years 1800, 1, 3, 4,5, 
6, 7, and 8, by Lieut. Col, William Mudze, of 
the Royal Artillery, F. R. S. and Capt. Thomas 
Colby, of the Royal Engineers, vol. 3, 4to. 
£2 2, 

MEDICINE. 

An Account of the Ravages committed in Cey- 
lon, by Smallpox, previously to the Introduction 
of Vaccination; with a statement of the Cire 
cumstances attending the Introduction, Progress, 
and Success of Vaccine Inoculation, in that 
Island. By Thomas Caristie, M. D. Member of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, and of 
the Royal Medical Society, Edinburg, lately Me- 
dical Superintendant of Geneva, in Ceylon, 8vo. 3s. 
A Serious Address to the Public on the Practice 
of Vaccination; in which the late Failure of 
that Operation in the Family of Earl Gros- 
venor is particularly adverted to. Sold for the 
Benefit of the Portuguese Sufferers, 8vo. 2s. 

A Collection of Treatises on Sol-Lunar Influ- 
ence in Fevers; with an improved Method of 
curing them. By Francis Balfour, M. D, First 
Member of the Medical Board in Bengal. Se- 
cond Edition, to which is added, a new Dia- 
gram, calculated to exhibit at one view, the co- 
incidence of the Paroxisms, and Remissions of 
Febrile Diseases with the Flowing and Ebbing of 
Sol-Lunar Power ; and thus to point out the real 
source of all the various Types, Periods, In- 
tervals, Durations, Crisis, Relapses, Metastases, 
arid other Periodical Changes to which, by an 
eternal and universal Law, they are subject to 
in every quarter of the Globe, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Popular Directions for the Treatment of the 
Diseases of Women and Children, By John 
Burns, Lecturer on Midwifery, and Member of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons in Glas- 
gow. 8vo, 8s. boards. 


MISCELLANIES. 
A New Weather Guide, for the Curious : 


Cosha, on Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language, 


shewing the staic¢ of the Atmosphere, by animal 
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and vegetable Barometers ; and the hour of the 
day, in Simmer, by a botanical clock. By 
Joseph Taylor, 18mo, 1s. 6d. 

The Hanbury Annual Register, for 1809. 
2 vols. &vo, £1. 4s. 

Patriarcha. Times ; or, the Land of Canaan: in 
seven books. Comprising interesting events, in- 
cidents, and characcers, local and historica! ; 
founded on the Hoiy Scriptures. By Miss 
O’Keeffee, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


The Harleian Miscellany ; volume the eighth, 
of anew edition, with Notes and a Supplement. 
B, Mr. Park, royal 4to, £3. 3s. 

Part 1, contairing five numbers, of Town 
Talk ;-or, Living Manners. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

An account of the London Daily Newspapers, 
to which is added, a Vlan for the Manegement 
of a Week'y Provincial Paper. By James Savage, 
Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Essays, in a Series of Letters toa Friend. By 
John Foster, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE: 
The American Review of History and Politics, 
and General Repository of Literature and State 
Papers. Number Ill, 6s. 


POETRY. 


The Battles of the Danube and Barrosa, 8vo, 5s, 
Bannockburn ; a Poem, in four books, 8vo. 8s. 
Poems.—By D. P. Campbell. 8vo, 7s. 

The Art of English Poesie, Construed into 
three books: the first, of Poets and Poesie; the 
second, of Proportion; the third, of Ornament. 
By George Puttenham. To which is now first 
prefixed, a Biographical Memoir of the Author ; 
and his Poems of the ‘* Partheniades,” edited by 
Joseph Haslewood. A new edition, printed in 
the best manner upon drawing paper, with a 
tac-simile engraving of the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth, Small 4to, £2. 8s, 


POLITICS, 
The Political Review, and Monthly Mirror of 


the Times. Number I (to be continued Month- 
ly) price 2s, 
THEOLOGY. 

Points at Issue, between the Editor of Dr 
Townson’s works ard the Author of Discursory 
Considerations on the Hypothesis that St, Luke’s 
Gospel was the first written, discursorily convas- 
sed ; in two letters to the Rev. Ralph Churton, 
Archdeacon of St. David's, from a country Cler- 
Syman, Bvo, 5s. sewed, 

A Sermon, delivered at Hoxton Chapel, on 
Thursday Evening, August 15, 1811, on occa- 
sion of the much-lamented death of the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer; including a bricf Memoir of 
his Life, and of the affecting circumstrances of 
his Death, together with some extracts from his 
letters, To which is added, an Address to the 
Students of the Academy, with a view to their 
improvement on the event. By Henry Forster 
Barder, A. M. One of the Tutors of Hoxton 
Academy. §8vo, 2s. 

The Works of Mr. Archibald M‘Lean, of 


Edinburg, volume V. Comprising a Paraphrase 


and Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
12ino, 4s. 


Proposita Philanthropica. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA, 


—— Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


COLD BATH FIELDs PRISON. 


It is the duty of all men, and particularly 
of those who superintend literary Journals, 
to endeavour to dispel popular re th and 
to expose the artifices of those who unjustly 
work upon the feelings of the people. It has 
been much the fashion of late years, with a 
certain class of persons, to endeavour to pros 
mote a belief that great cruclties are perpe- 
trated in our prisons.—That any man should 
incur puuishment of any sort, must always 
give sensible pain to a well constituted mind. 
That punishments should not be immoderate- 


ly severe, is agreeable to the bland spirit of 


British jurisprudence. ‘That the vengeance 
of the law should be confined within certain 
prescribed limits, and should never depend 
upon the caprice of individuals, is most de- 
sirable. That the sentence pronounced by a 
court of judicature should be exactly carried 
into execution, without any aggravation, 
must be the wish of every man who respects 
the laws of his country. We abhor the very 
idea of torture; and we kindle with indigna-. 
tion on being told that the caprices of our 
gaolers occasion such bitterness of soul to 
those committed to their eusicdy, as torture 
itself can hardly exceed. 

A Sunday Newspaper Jately stated, that 
Mr. Gale Jones has been refused permis- 
sion to have his books and to read a news 
paper. A few days after his imprisonment, 
imagining there could be no cbjection, the 
third volume of Lord Eiskine’s Speeches, 
a book which he had just been reading during 
his confinement in Newgate, was sent to 
him, but he was not permitted to have it ; 
and after having remained some days in the 
office, it was sent home again !—He applied 
to the Committee, of Magistrates for permis- 
sion to be indulged with a few books, and a 
newspaper occasionally, but the request was 
not complied with!—The use of pen, ink, 
and paper is denied him !—He is allowed, 
it is true, to correspond with his friends and 
relatives; but his letters must be written 
publicly in the office, in the presence of 
others, and together with those which are 
sent to him, submitted to previous inspection. 
With the exception of his wife and child, 
his aged father-in-law, and his brother, the 
latter of whom is permitted by special fae 
vour, and aboutonce in a fortnight, for an 
hour or two to visit him, and one or two 
friends who have accidentally obtained ad- 
mittance, no visitors whatever, neteven any 
of the prisoners are allowed access to his 
apartment: and it may be justly said, that 
he is kept in as close a solitude, and watched 
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with as jealous a circumspection as if he were 
a traitor to the State,” 

It is rather singular, however, and we 
honesi!y confess it has excited our suspicion, 
in many instances, that these savage harhari- 
ties are always described as exercised on pri- 
soners of one sort only. Those are the peo- 
ple who undergo these martyrdoms, the peo- 
ple who are visited in their prisons by the 
tenderhearted redressers of wrongs, the re- 
formers of all our institutions, civil, military, 
and ecclesiastical, On our own knowledge 
we can say, that many of the statements 
which they have made, have been founded in 
utter misrepresentation ; and with respect to 
the House of Correction in Cold- Bath- Fields, 
—as we have had the means of knowing, very 
minutely, the nature of its management, and 
the treatment of the criminals confined with- 
Yn its walls, we gladly embrace an opportuni- 
ty of recording in our pages, an extract from 
a liale work which has lately been circulated ; 
because it completely goes to undeceive the 
public mind on the subject of the treatment 
of Mr. Gale Jones. 

A paragraph in the evening newspaper 
called the Courter, gave birth to this pam. 
phlet ; in the issue, ocular inspection destroy- 
ed the effect of detamaiory insinuation, anda 
consequent plain statement of facts defeated 
the etlorts of calumny. Mention had been 
‘made of the treatment of Mr. Jones in the 
Courier of Feb. 18th,—a Magistrate, know- 
ing that the charges alleged against the gaoler 
were unfounded, thought it his cuty to give 
them ‘* a direct and public contradiction ;” 
but casually meeting, as we learn from the 
preface, p. viii. the Chairman of the Prison 
Committee—he adopted the advice which the 
chairman gave him of asking the editor of 
the Courier to go with him over the prison, 
and to judge for himself. The result of this 
sensible counsel is communicated in the pam- 
phlet alluded to; and we deem the faets which 
it communicates deserving a place in the Li- 
TERARY PANORAMA, in order to preserve 
them from that oblivion, which is too often 
the faie of fugitive pieces. 

The Chairman off the prison-committee is, 
Sir Daniel Williams, Kut. a gentleman of 
well known philanthropy, of superior abili- 
ties, and of great information on all matters 
of police, acquired, by long experience, in 
every branch of a magistrate’s duty. The 
Magisirate who procured the visit of the 
editor of the Courier to the House of Cor- 
rection is the Rev. 7. Thirlwall, of Mile- 
End, a clergyman of high respectability ; 
who himself, as we are informed, took the 
trouble of editing the pamphlet which has 
furnished the extracts. 

The Report of a Committee of the Grand 
Jury specially appointed to examine the 
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may be seen in Panorama, Vol. IIT, 1305. 

LV. 364, 365. 

And the Report of the Committee of Hon. 
House of Commons on the alleged hardships 
inflicted on -—— Colville, we gave in our 1X. 
volume, p.p. 567.784. That on the Trisie 
prisons we considered in volume VII. page 
1233. To those articles, the present forms a 
proper sequel. We have omitted all allusions 
to the conduct of a certain Baronet, in this 
instance ; because we are of opivion (founds 
ed on private information from the evidence 
of an eye witness) that sufficient publicity 
will be given without our assistance to noto~ 
rious disclosures. 

The Aluse of Prisons ; an Account of the House 
of Correction in Cold Bath-Fields, and the 
Treatment of Mr. Gale Jones; sounded upon a 
minute Inspection of the Prison, and a person- 
al Interview with him. [Abstracted verbatim.] 


«« The inspection of the gaol, in which we 
were accompanied by Mr. Adkins, the go= 
vernor, occupied more than two hours; the 
interview with Mr. Jones, afterwards lasted 
three quarters of an hour. 

«« [he prisoners are kept in different wards 
or divisions, about fifty or an hundred in a 
ward. ‘The male wards are on one side, 
the female wards on the other side of the 

rison, the state side being separated from 
oth. Each ward has a paved yard about 
70 or 100 feet by about 50, well paved with 
flag-stones, drained well, and dry, having 
on one side a colonade, under which the pri- 
soners may walk in wet weather. On one 
side the yard are cells for the prisoners, each 
about eight or ten feet square, rather more 
in height, floored with flag-stones, very dry, 
as they are arched underneath. Along one 
side of each cell is a wooden bench about 
two anda half feet wide to lay the bed on at 
night, (each prisoner being provided with 
good clean bedding) and to use as a seat and 
as a table during the day. Near the top of 
the room is a window, not glazed, but made 
with thick bars, having a shutter outside, 
with a cord that the prisoners may open it 
or close it as they please. One man only is 
allowed to live in each cell, but on the woe 
men’s side, sometimes two women are per 
mitted to live together, Besides the cells 
opening immediately into the yards, there 
are buildings of stories upon stories, with 
more cells, and with stairs and passages 
leading into the yards. In these buildings 
are situated infirmaries, each ward having 
one. They are remarkably clean and well 
aired, with good bedding and sheets, and a 
surgeon is in regular attendance. In these 
buildings too, are placed public rooms of ase 
sociation, having a large fire in the middle, 
around which the prisoners may warm theme 
selves ; one such roomy and fire to each wards 
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In no part is the prison close or gloomy ; it 
is remarkably light, open and well aired. 
The inner walls, passages, and cells, are 
well whitewashed, and extremely clean. 
The cells are opened at seven o'clock in the 
morning in spring, and the prisoners are 
Jocked up in them again at six o'clock in the 
evening. In the summer time the cells are 
open longer, in the winter not so long. 
Doring the whole of the day, the prisoners 
of each ward associate together in the yard, 
rin the public room. ‘This cannot be call- 
ed solitary confiuement, the only solitary 
part of it being that, during which it is dark, 
while the prisoners are locked up. During 
swo hours inthe middle of the day, the pris 
‘soners are allowed to see and converse with 
‘their friends through a grating, which sepa- 
yates the first from the second court-yard at 
the entrance; but no strangers are admitted 
into the wards, except on some very special 
eccasions, nor are they, not even the wives 
or relations of a prisoner, admitted through 
ahe grated gate unless some very urgent neces- 
‘sity can be shewn. It must be recollected 
that this is nota mere place of confinement, 
but a House of Correction, and that punish- 
ment is as essential a part of its institution 
as custody. It must be recollected too, that 
the prisoners, with the exception of half 4 
dozen, perhaps, on the state side, or in other 
parts, whe are treated differently, are persons 
of the very lowest conditions, and the most 
depraved habits. 

“* On entering the prison, each person is 
stripped and well washed. Their clothes are 
baked in an oven, to extinguish disease, 
tied up in a bundle, and ticketed, ready to 
be returned on going out again. The gaole 
dress is put on instead of their own clothes ; 
at is a warm woollen dress, and the prisoners 
are generally better clad in than out of the 
prison. ‘The hard labour to which they are 
put, is to pick, with their fingers, a certaia 
quantity of oakum per day, a task very easy 
in its pature, being nothing more than pick- 
ing wool with their fingers, and capable of 
being performed, with industry, in two 
hours anda half. Not one in twenty of the 
_men was employed in this business. Most 
of them were lounging about with cheerful 
placid faces, but some looked sourly at the 
very slight quantity of work set out for them 
todo, Mr. Adkins reproaching two or three 
with not haviog done it effectually, and the 
sullenly promising to do it over again, It 
was evident they thought such employment 
degrading, avd he, a clever fellow, who by 
any means could evade it. Their food is a 
sixteen ounce loaf of excellent bread, given 
_on opening the cells in the morning, a quart 
of gruel for breakfast at nine o'clock, six 
ounces of beef for dinner at two o'clock, 


(weiched after it has been boiled) or a due 


proportion of soup; the beef being given one 
day, the soup another, alternately, and the 
soup, which is made of the liquor in which 
the beef of the preceding day was boiled, 
being thickened with oatmeal, vegetables, 
&e. There is a cock with excellent water in 
each yard. if the friends of the prisoners 
send them any additional food it is invariably 
admitted, 

«* In the absence of Mr. Adkins and the 
Magistrate, one of the prisoners complained 
that the doctor did not give him medicine 
enough. We had afterwards reason to be- 
lieve this person was not in reality diseased, 
but wished to be exempted from labour, and 
to procure other indulgences. With this pers 
son we hung back, letting the Magistrate 
and Mr. Adkins go forward, while we talked 
with him about his illness. In the course of 
doing so, in an under tone, and quite out of 
the hearing of the Magistrate or Mr. Adkins, 
we asked him how he was off for provisions 
in the gaol? His answer was, “* why, 
pretty fairish; the beef is sometimes not 
quite so good as it might be. You know, 
Sir, we cannot expect every thing so good. 
here as out of prison; but upon the whole, 
the provisions are pretty fairish for such a 
place, and we have no reason to complain.” 

“ On going into the womens’ side, and en- 
tering one of the public rooms, with a lar.e 
fire in it, we were much struck with the 
difference of scene. The men had been ob- 
served to be chiefly indolent and lounging, 
the women, about two dozen in number, 
in the first public room we entered, were 
seated round the fire, as busy as bees, pick- 
ing the oakum, cheerful and active. This 
employment, congenial to their habits in 
their better days, was evidently taken to by 
them as an amusement, a resource. They 
were as industrious as if they had been fi- 
nishing work to send home that they might 
geta dinner. In some of the cells we had 
the pleasure of seeing a few tea-cups, sau- 
cers, and plates, nicely cleaned and stuck up 
against the wall at the back of the bench, 
as if in a cupboard. The women with 
oung children are kept in a distinct part, 

aving a public room for themselves, called 
the nursery. Here we found about six or 
eight women, with as many infants. These 
women have a double allowance of bread on 
account of the children, and an allowance 
of milk daily. We next visited the school- 
room, in which we found about eight chil- 
dren from five to twelve years of age. They 
are taught to read and write, and are instruct- 
in religious duties. Most of them repeated 
the Lord’s prayer, some of them spoke pieces 
of poetry. Two or three young creatures, 
irls, are felons, the others, prisoners’ chil- 
ren: one of the two felons, a remarkably 


pretty git] about eleven or twelve years of age, 
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who repeated the’ Lord’s prayer particularly 
well, had been convicted of passing off coun- 
terfeit silver. 

«© We passed through the wash-house, the 
kitchen, &c. and through the state side. Jn 
the yard of the latier, about 50 feet by 30, 
remarkably open aud airy, we found three 
men of better appearance than the rest, 
dressed in their own clothes, walking to- 
gether briskly to and fro. One of these, of 
middling stature, slightly made, a young 
man, was —— Colville, whose case was bes 
fore parliament. We went up stairs to his 
room, which is about 14 fect long by 10 feet 
wide, and 10 feet bigh, boarded, and having 
a fire-place with a fire on. In it were 
shelves, with plates, tea-things, &c. some 
cold meat, bed, table, and chairs. Mr, 
Colville’s door is locked and unlocked at the 
same time as the cells generally are, and all 
day he may go about on the state side con- 
versing with the other prisoners. He has as 
many coals as he chooses to burn. Light is 
frequently seen in his room as late as eleven 
o'clock. In going from side to side of the 
prison, we passed through two yards, each 
about fifty feet square, une on the men’s side, 
the other on the women’s side, in each of 
which was a draw-well, where the water is 
drawn up by a wheel turned by two men, 
one on each side the wheel. ‘To this em- 
ployment, which is the hardest in the gaol, 
were put the Vere-street miscreants, two 
and two to each well, they being relieved, 
by their own infamous class only, every hour 
while it is necessary to draw water. These 
are the only persons throughout the gaol who 
are actually kept in solitary confinement, 
closely locked up in different cells, except 
when exercised at the draw-wells. Strict se- 
paration was discovered to be necessary even 
after they had entered the gaol. The last 
place we visited, previously to seeing Mr, 
Gale Jones, was the Chapel, where divine 
‘service is performed three times a week, and 
a sermon is preached every Sunday. There 
are at present about two hundred men and 
eighty women in this gaol. 

“While going round the gaol we put seve- 
ral questions to the magistrate, and the gover- 
nor, Mr. Adkins, respecting Mr. Gale Jones. 
Mr. Adkins informed us the rules of the pri- 
_son were, that no prisoner should be allowed 
books (except bibles and prayer books), 
Newspapers, pen, ink, paper, or scarcely any 
thing sent them (except provisions or other 
such necessaries), without the special per- 
mission of the magistrates ; that there were 
none of the common prisoners, he believed, 
disposed to ask for such things as books, and 
that if any of them wished to write a letter 
to their friends, they were permitted to come 
into his office to doso, where there was a 
clerk to write one for them if they could not 
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write; that persons on the state side, or su- 
perior to the common felons, were treated 
differently, by indulgence, there being no 
general rule in their favour: that Mr. Gale 
Jones had never been refused any books, ex- 
cept at his entrance into the prison, when he 
was obliged to conform to the general laws ; 
that as for pen, ink, paper, and newspapers, 
he, Mr. Adkins, could only say, Mrs. Jones 
came in and out to him at all hours, without 
having her person searched ; that a short time 
after Mr. Jones caine in, he applied to have 
books, which Mr. Adkins said he should 
have, provided they were sent to him (Mr. 
Adkins) first; that in consequence he had 
had several books ; that his wife and child 
were permitted at all times, while the gates 
Were open, to come and see him ; and if 
the weather was bad, as had often happened, 
they were permitted to remain all night with 
him ; that he, Mr. Adkins, had refused no 
person admittance to Mr. Jones, except one 
who behaved himself improperly, and that 
several persons had been in to see him. 

** Mr. Jones is lodged in the front of the 
prison, ina building, not built like the pri- 
son, but as adwelling-house. We ascended 
by a wooden stair-case. ‘The room is spa- 
cious, and neatly fitted up with paper, a 
Bath stove fire-place, a bed. chairs, tables, 
writing table, carpet, &c. The farniture is 
Mr. Jones's own. The room is about 16 
feet by 14, and about nine feet high, remark- 
ably warm and cheerful, it having a south- 
ern aspect, being very light, having sashed 
windows, and immediately overlooking the 
chief yard of entrance where there is alwayé 
some bustle going on. 

*€ Mr. Jones had been apprized of our coms 
ing. His wife and child were with him, 
He appeared to be in bad health and very 
nervous, Weasked him if books had. been 
refused ? He said, after being some time in 
prison he had written formally to the Ma- 
naging Committee of Magistrates, applying 
for ceriain indulgences, such as that his wite 
and child might be permitted freely to see 
him at all times, that friends might occasion- 
ally see him, that he might have the use of 
books, pen, ink, and paper, and have a 
newspaper. He was called before the magis- 
trates, who granted permission for his wife 
and child to see him at all times, and friends 
to see him occasionally: for this, he said, he 
was very grateful: but that as they said noe 
thing respecting books, pen, ink, or paper, 
and as these things were prohibited by the 
rules of the prison, he conceived his request, 
in these respects, was not complied with, and 
therefore he could not avail himself of these 
indulgences...He could not read, in the 
constant fear of his keeper coming in and de- 
tecting him...We asked Mr. Jones, if he 
did not feel himself in the same situation as 
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a note-taker in Parliament ; that although | 
books, &c. were prohibited by the standiug 


tegu!ations of the gaol, yet he might obtain 
as many as he pleased? No, he said, he 
could not think of breaking the regulations 
of the gaol, or doing any thing that was not 
openly aud ofhcially permitted to him, and 
that he acted upon principle —We asked, 
whether it was not understood that his re- 

west was granted sub silentio? Whe- 
ther in point of fact he had not obtained 


viduals. Here the ear is not offended by the 
clank of fetters, nor the eye by filth and in- 
solence. Men who have been accustomed to 
late hours, the copious use of spirits, and to 
riotous company, revolt at the first shocks of 
this place on their depraved habits and vitia- 
ted tastes. Here they can enjoy the day only 
in associations with their comrades, the 
night being rigidly appropriated to rest. The 
place is the very horror of gin drinkers. No 


, false spirits can they command in a moment 
bovks through Mr. Adkins, all the books he | 


from the glass, to drown recollection of their 


had required, and whether they were not , miserable lives, and stimulate them to new 
now in the room? Mr. Jones owned he | crimes. Their spirits must slowly return, 
had obtained some books, very harmless ones, | through the painful but sure -— from sote 


a Greek and Latin Lexicon, Perry's or Nu- 
nt’s French Dictionary, and Cobbett’s 
arliamentary History. We enquired, if 

— were refused admittance to him ? 
eand Mrs. Jones said, ‘* Yes, several ;” 

though he owned many had been admitted, 

and thathe was most grateful to Mr. Adkins 
for the induigence. e stated that Mr. Ad- 
kins had said he never refused but one per- 
son, who behaved improperly. Mr. and Mrs. 

Jones answered, that several persons, re- 

Spectable persons, one of them a barrister, 

had been refused ; and that only last Sunday, 

it being their child’s birtheday, they wished 

Mr. Jones's father to pass the day with them, 

but he was not admitted. [It turned out on 

examination, that Sunday is a day deemed 
ye improper for the admission of 
strangers.] Still more degrading and vexa- 
tious was it, he said, that he could not re- 
ceive a letter but what must be broken open 
by the keepers, and read by them, if they 
chose it, before it came to his hands. Mr, 
Jones owned that Mr. Adkins was delicate 
as well as kind in his conduct ; that neither 
he nor any of the attendants had ever read 
any of his letters; but that he felt himself 
bound to break them open in their presence, 
and submit them to their inspection. One let- 
ter, he said, had been broken open by ajkeeper 
in his presence, bnt not read. Mr. Adkins de- 
nied having ever broken open his letters, and 
he denied that either he or any of his people, 
had either read or expressed a wish to read” 
any of them, though the rules of the gaol 
authorized, or rather required them to do so. 
** The truth turns out to be, that all the de- 
rtures from the established regulations have 
n made entirely in his favour, that he is 
more indulged, probably, than any other 
prisoner ever has been in this House of Cor- 
rection, and that he is more comfortably si- 
tuated in all respects than most prisoners in 
other places of confinement. 
The House of Correction, instead of being 

a place of solitary confinement, of cruel 

ptivation, and barbarous discipline, is one 

of benevolence and humanity; equally at- 
tentive to the bodily comfort and mental re- 
form of the most unfortunate class of indi- 


tish habits to those of sobriety. The progress 
of the change might almost be traced in the 
men’s countenances; the new-comers sour 
aud reluctant, those of longer arin een, 
tranquil happy faces. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed they are better fed in, than out of this 
prison. Sixteen ounces of good bread, a quart 
of gruel, and six ounces of beef per day, 
with no employment to fatigue the frame ;— 
how few eat more, how few of the depraved 
classes in London, who live chiefly on spirits, 
eatso much ? With good air, warm cloath- 
ing, and dry lodgings, what soldier in our 
service is more comfortably provided? With 
a watchfulness over their conversation and 
amusements, too, in what family are the 
morals of a servant better protected? Here 
they are not allowed, as in other prisons, to 
be visited, cherished, and hardened, at allt 
times, by their comrades in crimes, whom 
the law has not overtaken ; nor are they per~ 
mitted to indulge in uproartous mirth to 
drown the recollection of their offences, to 
mitigate the punishment of their situation, 
and by exulting hilarity to put compunction 
and remorse out of countenance. 

When any of the unhappy wretches to be 
found in our streets, reduced by hunger; filth 
and disease, to the lowest state of misery, 
are by the magistrates sent to this prison, 
they are washed all over, clad in clean warm 
cloaths, provided with wholesome food, and 

laced in an excellent infirmary under me- 
vical care. Were the nature of the House 
of Correction properly known, it would be 
supported by voluntary contributions in pre- 
ference to many of our Charitable Establish- 
ments.” 

%,* The object of al] imprisonment should 
be the reformation of the offender. This, 
most certainly, is not to be obtained by suffer- 
ing a promiscuous intercourse between prison- 
ers ;—they harden one another. We appre- 
hend that the easy labour assigned to the in- 
mates in this prison, is liable to exception : 
hard labour, 2. ¢. industry, is the dread of the 
vicious, while at liberty: they should be 
made to work closely, while in confinement ; 
= should derive some profit from their extra 

ur. 
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DIDASCALIA. 


The winter theatres have opened, but as 
nothing new has been produced—we proceed 
to notice Zhe English Opera, at the 

LYCEUM, 
———— Mediocr ibus esse Poetis 
Non Dii, non Homines, non concessere Columne. 

*€ Mediocrity is not allowed to Poets, either by 
the Gods, or Men, or by the Pillars which sustain 
the Booksel'ers’ Shops.” 

Ah, master Horace! master Horace! wert 
thou butalive now, and wert thou but to take 
a peep at the superb effusions that proceed from 
our Lyceum, what wouldst thou say? how 
wouldst thou sigh and gioan ! and at least tacit- 
ly ack nowledge, that if MEDIOCRITY were ta- 
ken away, our Lyceum’s acadetmical honours 
would be annihilated—aye, take away that 
poor word, and the Poets and the Gods and 
Men wouid have nothing left, and the Pillars 
of the Booksellers’ Shops would fall unsup- 
ported—and pulverization would follow. 


We were led into the above train of reflec- 
tion, at the first representation of a new co- 
mic opera, entitled M. P. or the Blue Stock- 
ing ; ushered into the world by abundance of 
pufls and paragraphs in the uewspapers, as 
the production of the ‘ celebrated Anacreon 
** Moore, wno ha! composed and selected 
*‘ the music.” We are no strangers to the 
intlnence of puffing in rearing temporary 
ealogia over modern befds, and covering 
their deficiencies with the flimsy mantle of 
undeserved praise, particularly when they are 
executed by brothers of the art, who perform 
these kind offices for each other, verifying a 
homely proverb, ** do you tickle me, and I 
will tickle you ; ” asinus usinum fricat.—But 

In what will all ostentation end 2? ” 


why lo,—the mountain in labour—the pro- 
phetised chef-d’euvre, turns out an esprit 
lien médiocre—a mere ld ld, so-so, kind of 
thing, which lingers a while, and then is 
forgot. 

The fable or plot of M. P. is so very trifling, 
so much like a genteel novel, that we spare 
our reader’s patience by uot transcribing it ; 
but the characters we will enumerate, as a 
specimen of the author's abilities, at origi- 
nality, Sir Charles Canvass, a mighty silly 
member of parliament, full of babblings about 
(like a journeyman reporter of debates) the 
vulgar phrase of the House—Captaia Canvass, 
his brother, a naval officer, in love—Henry de 
Rosier, a French emigrant, in love—Mr, Har- 
tington, an amphibious personage, between a 
beggar and a gentleman,doling out sermons and 
sixpeuces—Leatherhead, a bookseller, a. pert, 
com prating keeper of a circulating 

ibrary ; a scatterer of wretched puns, stolen 


from the titles of his books (Joe Miller 
to wit ;) and the repartees of his printer's de- 
vils—Davy, a silly clownish servani—La 
Fosse, au old follower of au emigrant family, 
full of grimace, bad English, :appee, and 

ns at a pinch—\Lady Bab Blue, an old 
ady, inflated with gas, phlogiston, and alk 
the occult science of modern chemistry, a 
oneal Davy, and an adorer of Lavoisier— 
Madame de Rosier, mother to Henry de 
Rosier—Miss Selwyn, and Miss Hariington, 
a pair of young ladies desperately in love— 
Susan, a pert maid servant—peasants, &c. &c. 

—As for incident, take a specimen — the 
naval captain and the emigrant doff their 
garments, and equip themselves as booksel« 
lers’ shopmen, with brown linen aprons, peng 
behind their ears, and piles of exploded 
fool’s-cap in their hands, and thus melt the 
tender hearts of the ladies. 

With considerable regret we proceed to 
expose the glaring defects of this piece; 
for, with gratitude, we acknowledge, its 
pretended author has, heretofore, afforded 
us inexpressible delight in readiag some of 
his decent jeux d'esprit, and his translae 
tion of the Odes of Avacreon — but 
dour obliges us to confess that here, in ihe 
character of poet, play-wright, and fidler, 
he appears Litt/e indeed !—-we found bis 
music truly as flat and unprofitable as his 
jokes—many of which there was no laughing 
at, nor was any other notice taken of them but 
hisses and marks of contempt—a proper re= 
ward to—indecency ; for who could have 
thought of making a pun at the expence of 
the Whole Duty of Man? or who but a 
poet in distress, could make a member 
of parliament say, ‘ the Crown of my hat 
*§ saved mv head in the fall; oh yess the 
** Crown, the Crown is of vast service to us 
members :”—or who but a gally-pot pune 
ster, could talk of ‘* the vo/atile niece ame 
‘* moniac, vulgarly called Sa/ by the apo- 
** thecaries”? As for the wit, culled from 
the barbarous mistakes of ignorant compdsie 
tors, we have a better sample of it before 
out eyes at this instant. What does Mr. M. 
think of a printer composing, ‘* Mount Ves 
“¢ suvius, a dreadful inderruption of,” instead 
of eruption ? Such things occur every day, 
in our connection with the Press, but we 
never had the idea of setting them down for 
wit :— indeed these typographical allusions, 
like Lady Bab Blue's chemicals, were not re« 
lished ; and for a very good reason—they were 
not understood by one in fifty of the audience 
—and how should they? they were in such 
a state of hebetation. 

There are a variety of allusions in this 
opera, of a political nature ; which, though 
well imagined, perhaps, for party purposes, 
are very improper for a place of amusement, 
where we go to forget all turbulent animosiy 
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ties; and we think, much as we admire the 
liberty of the press, the licencer ought not 
to have let them pass. Where was the ne- 
cessity of bandying about the name of Lord 
Grey, as the head of the opposition ?—Why 
allude to the Speaker's warrant, and the 
Tower, after a court of justice had dismissed 
the subject, anless for party purposes? The 
allusion to the Prince Regent, was no doubt 
intended for a clap-trap—but such gross flat- 
tery destroys its eflect. It is unfair—it is un- 
manly in any author to endeavour to catch at 
applause, either by sacrificing to the weakness 
of the rabble, or by flattering the upper ranks 
of life. Thank heaven, the Prince’s* conduct 
needs no factitious support by the fulsome flat- 
tery of yawning poets, or sycophantscribblers, 
by way of making amends for the deficiency 
of any etther-side author's genius—it is in 
truth, paying H.R. H. nocompliment. The 
allusions to the Berkeley cause, we conceive 
were unfeeling, unnecessary, and ungenerous. 
But it should seem that all the ephemeral cir- 
cumstances of the times were to be pressed in 
the cause of ekeing out an opera, and if the 
Comet had been a political phenomenon, we 
should have nodoubt heard sumething about it. 

The performance of M. P. took up four 
hours in representation, during which it was, 
as we before remarked, assailed by groans, 
hisses, and other marks of contempt—and 
the piece was given out amidst a violent op- 
position, although the author's friends, and 
the graits folks (we mean those admitted 
with orders, the supporters, vi et armis,) were 
certainly the most numerous. 

We now present our readers with a delecta- 
ble treat, of ‘* exquisite elegancies,” as the 
puffers call them, viz. a specimen of the au- 
thor’s taste in his songs. 

Song.—Mr. Knight. 
Says Sammy, the tailor, to me, 

As he sat with his spindies crossways,— 
bekase I’m a poet, you see, 

** That I kiver my head with green Laize /” . 
So says I, ‘* For a sample I begs,” 

And I’m shot if he did'nt produce, Sir, 

Some crossticks he wrote on his legs, 
And a pattern odg to his goose, Sir. 
Oh this writine and Reading! 
’Tis all a fine conjuration, 
Made for folks of higi breeding, 
To Lother themselves and the nation! 
There's Dick, who sold wine in the lance, 

And old Dickey himself did not tope iid ; 
But politics turned his brain, 

And a place he call’d Constantinople. 
He never could sit down to dine, 

But he thought of poor Turkey, he said, Sir, 
And swore, while he tippled his wine, 

That the Porte was ne’er out of his head, Sir. 

Oh this waiting and Reading! &c. &c. 


* «© A great fame is for Princes”—Sce Lit. Pa- 
norama, p. 7i1, present nymber,—Of Fame, 


The grocer, Will Fig, who so fast 

Thro’ his cyphers and figures could run ye, 
By gum! he has nothing, at last, 

But the cyphers to shew for his money. 
The Barber, a scollard, well known 

At the sign of the wig hanging from a tree, 
Makes ev’ry head like his own, 

For he cuts them all up into geometry / 


Oh this Writine and Reapine! &c, &c. 


Song.—Mr. Lovegrove. 


Robert Rumble, a poet of lyric renown, - 
Hey scvtitile—hy scribble, ho 
Was invited to dine with a Squire out of town, 
With his hey scrittie—hy scritile, hol 
His nag had a string-balt, as well as his lyre, 
So he mounted and rode to the house of the ’Squire, 
Who was one of those kind-hearted men, that 
keep hounds 
Just to hunt off the vermin from other men's 
grounds, 
With my hey scritble—hy scribble, ho! 
The huntsman that morning had bought an old 
hack, 
Hey scritble—hy scribble, ho! 
To cut up asadelicate lunch for the pack, 
With my hey scritble—hy scribble, ho ! 
But who can describe Robert Rumble’s dismay, 
When the ’Squire, after dinner, smirking 
to say, 
That, instead of the dog-horse, some hard-hearted 


wag 
Had cut up, by mistake, Robert Rumble’s lean 


nag, 
With has hey scritble—hy scribble, ho! 
But ‘* comfort yourself,” said the Squire to the 
Bard, 
Hey scriblle—hy seribtle, ho! 
€ There’s the dog-horse still standing alive in the 
yard,” 
With my hey scribllehy scrittle, ho! 
So they saddled the dog-hoise, and homeward he 


et, 
So suspiciously ey’d by each dog that he met, 
That you'd swear,notwithstanding his cavalry airs, 
They suspected the steed he was on should be 
theirs, 
With my hey scrithle—hy scribble, ho ? 
Arriv’d safe at home, to his pillow he jogs, 
Hey scrithle—hy seribiie, ho? 
And dreams all the night about Critics and dogs, 
With his hey scritble—hy scribble, ho? 
His nag seem’d a Pegasus, touch'd in the wind, 
And the curs were all wits, of the true Cynic kind, 
Who, when prest for a supper, must bite ere they 


sup, 
And who ate Robert Rumble’s poor Pegasus up, 
With a hey scritble—hy scriblle, ho ! 

Trio—Mrs, Bland, Mr. Knight, Mr. Lovegroves 

Leath. Girl, dost thou know me? 

Sus. & Dav. On! what a wooer! 

Leaths Slave! thou’rt below me! 

Sus. & Dav. ——- This wig will undo her. 

Leath. Ob! curse your gtinning $ 

Sus. & Day, ‘This lock so winning! 

Leath, Ma'am, if you giggle thus, 
And treat my wig wl thus, 
know whol ane. 
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The second aci opens with the following 
beautiful description of Life— 
Come, lads, life’s a whirligig ; 
Round we whisk, 
With a joyous frisk, 
And till death stops the turn of our teirligig ! 
Time’s short—but we'll have our fun of it ; 
Life a race is, 
‘That tries our paces, 
And, when mith makes a good run of it, 
Devil may take the hindmost for me, &c. &c.* 


Respecting “ Dick selling Wine in the 
Lane,” with his tope i//”’ and his Con- 
stantinople,” and from tree” cutting up 
«* geometry,” and * the devil taking the hind- 
most” —why, la bonne hewre!—yet certainly 
this ** whirligig,” turn of our 
that ** giggle thus,” to ** use my wig ill thus,” 
—and this ‘* hey scribble, hy scribble, ho!” 
could not have been scribbled by Mr. Ana- 
creon Moore; butif so, we can ouly ejaculate, 
de se ipse, ‘*oh this writing aud reading !” for 
* His nag seems a Pegasus, touch’d in the wind.” 


We are charitably inclined to think, that 
he must have been assisted by some me- 
chanical fellows about the theatre, grind- 
ers of rhymes, who from mere habit, have 
acquired lyrics enough to enable them to sell 
such songs, duets, trios, finales, and puns, 
at so much per dozen for thetuse of lazy au- 
thors, and would-be-wits. Famous speci- 
mens of such nonsense have been inserted in 
our work, particularly in Vol. VI. p. 1111, 
«* with the handy dandy, bacou and gravy” 

oetry of The Russios Impostor—and in 
Val. VII. p. 1324, in the recipe for * making 
** a serio-comic opera, as practised in the be- 
** ginning of the nineteenth century, by 
«« Master Samuel Arnold, cook to the Ly- 
**ceum, &c. &c.” Due reflections made, we 
cannot but think the manager himself has 
had a finger in the pye—for how is it possible 
to imagine, that the foregoing puerilities could 
have been written by the author of The 
Zeer, &c. who whilom chanted, 


Come, let us bear the soul of song, 
Expire the silver harp along! 
Where is the tongue that scattered words of fire ? 
The spirit breathing through the Poe:’s lyre ? 
Do these descend with all that tide of fame, 
Which vainly waters an unfruitful name ? 


* We select these specimens from ** Songs, 
Duets, Trios, Chorusses,” as published by 
the author, and for which the publisher has 
had the modesty to demand one siilling and 
sixpence. We renember the songs of The Du- 
enxa—a piece worth a thousand pair of Blue 
Stockings — were sold for six-pence.—The 
times do not warrant above double that price 


atall events; batdo our readers think the | 


poeiry is worth treble ? 


| 
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But if Anacreon Moore be the author, 
then mast we conclude that he has joined 
the Wishy Washy Club, and entered 
tmto the league against literature and poetry, 
the language of the gods: that he has sunk 
to a mere modern dramatist, and manufacturer 
for those great emporiums of trash, the Lon- 
don theatres, and, by way of probation, has 
produced M. P., thas ably described by 

NATURE'S LABEL, No.2, 
Written ty Thomas Little, Esq. 
(See page 20 of his Poetical Works, 5th edition.) 

When I composed the fustian brain 

Of this redoubted * Captain Vain, 

I had at han@ but few ingredients, 

And so was forc’d to use expedients. 

I put therein some small discerning, 

A grain of sense, a grain of learning ; 

And when I saw the void behind, 

I fill’d it up with—froth and wind ! 


Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares, et respondere paratis 
Vincit. 


So, the murder is out, and we now ushes 
in, officiating as masters of the ceremonies, 
the two noble poets. Come then, gentle Ar- 
cadians, both equally skilled in. the opening 
song, and in the response—come, we will 
listen to your tilling reeds, and gently lead 
you on.—The following letters have beea 
inserted in various London newspapers. 


Mr. Moore’s M. P.” 

Mr. Editor—In the account which has 
been given in same of the papers, of the 
musical trifle at the Lyceum, you have 
stated that the story is evidently meant to 
allude to “* a certain recent event of a memo- 
rable nature,” and that, in one of the scenes, 
there isa manifest reference to another occur- 
rence that has lately attracted the attention of 
the public. 

Though it is with considerable reluctance 
I thus avow myself the author ofa Lagatelle, 
which has been received much more indul- 
gently than it deserves; 1 cannot allow this 
statement to pass without declaring, that, 
however hastily the frivolous dialogue of this 
piece may have been written, I had thought 
of the story long betore those events occurred, 
by which you, and perhaps many others, 
suppose it to have been suggested. 1 have 
the honor to be, Sir, vours, &e. 

Sept. 11. Tuomas Moore. 

The trap-doors being opened, Mr. Arnold 
comes forward, vivace, and thus He sings: 

To the Editor. 

Sir—Observing in your paper of last even- 

ing, a letter fiom Mr. Moore, on the subject 


* Nom de guerre, 
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671} Didascatia—Lyceum: 
of his new Opera of M. P. or The Blue 


Stocking, I teel myseif called upon to dissent | 


from that Gentlemao’s opinion of his own 
performance, and to state, chat had I cor- 
ceived it to be meiely wusical rifle,” 
am too sensible of what is due io the public, 
to have ventured to offer it to their votice. 

Thie event of its brilliant aud unqualified 
success has justified mv opinion of the mertis 
of Mr. Moore’s Drama; and I am confident 
that if the Author bad witnessea the splendid 
reception of its first representation (which he 
did not), he would not wave suttered an 
excess of modesty to pay so bad a compliment 
to public aste as to term that dialogue “* fri- 
volous” which was interrupted in almost 
every scene, by as gratifying applause as ever 
sepaid the most anxious labours of a dramatist. 

Jam, Sir, yours, &e. 
SAMUEL James ARNOLD. 
Theatre Royal Lyceum, Sept. 12,1811. 
[Trap doors shut : exeunt amblo.] 

Bravo, bravo, Mr. Sam. Arnold, maneger! 
bravo, bravissimo! — but, remember, gentle 
readers, we have truly stated the reception 
of the opera, and we aver, again and again, 
that our statement is the truth, and nothing 
but the truth, ! but what of that, 
Samuel Arnold, Esquire, can creep out by 
800d testimony—aye, by very good testimo- 
By too, ¢€. gr. 

“¢ If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman may 
Swear it, in the behalf of his friend: and ll 
swear to the Prince, thou arta tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt not be drunk ; but I 
know, thou art no tall fellow of thy hands, and 


that thou wilt be drunk ; but I’ll swear it: and | 


I would, thou would’st be a tall fellow of thy 
hands.” akESPEARE. 


The following observations are so much to 
the purpose, that we copy them, with much 
pleasure, from a diurnal print. 

** Mr. Moore's Opera continues to be per- 
formed; and we presume, that we are to 
congratulate the Manager on its success. We 
wish it were in our power to congratulate the 
Author; but, with all imaginable wish to 
think well of Mr. Moore's capabilities, we see 
no grounds for altering the opiniou which we 
have already given. But all this seems other- 
wise to the Summer Manager of the Lyceum; 
and, upon the formidable authority of Mr. 
Arnold, we are to believe, that every thing 
in the representation was wit on one hand, 
and applause on the other; the audience all 
delight, and the performance all delicacy. 
Against this we have nothing but the idle 
testimony of our eyes and ears; and so long 
as we are inclined to let such childish mat- 


ters of controversy rest on our minds, so long | 


we must believe that Ms. Asuold’s imagina- 
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| tion has been, in this instance, more active 
than his memory. Mr. Arnold is an author, 
and probably his ideas of a ‘* splendid recep. 
tion’ are rather of a more qualified order 
than those which are usue'iv annexed to the 
phrase. A sanguine temperament may have, 
more than once, in his case, converted a 
general hiss into the more genial semblance 
of tarbulent admirauon, and irresistible con- 
tempt :uto bursts of laughter. We have 
now done with Mr. Arnold and his inwu- 
sion ; advising him to reflect on the fully of 
suffering his productions to appear on any 
stage but his own ; and the awkwardness of 
suflertug his zeal to lead him into the immi- 
neni imputation of puffing a piece which is 
stamped with all tae features of early more 
tality. Mr. Moore seems to have formed a 
more correct idea on the subject, and we 
must coincide with him in allowing the dias 
logue to be frivolous. There is no plot to 
sustain the dialogue, even if it had been in- 
vigorated with a'l the manliness and mean- 
ing which was to be expected from a man of 
educated halits and respectable intercourse 
with society. A plot is not a ceriain num- 
ber of exits and entrances, with a certain 
number of scenes, or indecent jests, or feeble 
melodies. It is a chain of incidents fairly 
and firmly connected, leading to a natural 
conclusion, and exciting a continual and ens 
creasing interest to the end. There is in 
this, something to give exercise to a Poet's 
thought, — something susceptible of every 
grace that cultivated capacity can supply, —~ 
something capable of touching the higher 
powers of the mind, and giving delight to 
taste, while itadded vigour to Virtue. Some 
of the comedies of the last age have had this 
happy peculiarity; and tt ts possille to put 
them into the hands of our children without 
dreading the contamination of vulgarity or 
vice. We will spare Mr. Moore ; and assure 
him, that if we do, it is simply from the 
hope, that as he comes more within the pub- 
lic eye, he will be more alive to public pros 
priety ; sedulously spurning at the absurd in- 
terference of his offcious adulators, and only 
anxious to shew that it is not too [ate for 
him to unite the diguity of virtue with the 
honours of genius.” 


Some of our ordeal crities have advised the 
author to lurn his opera—after having taken 
pretty good care to inform the public how he 
has singed his reputation: to such mauvais 
plaisans we attribute these lines . 

On Mr. Moore's Opera, M. P. 
Our Opera writers have long strove in vain, 

With this species of drama to soar ; 

And after a hundred queer things from their brain, 

Have found ey wanted 


no moons! 
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Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


MORALITY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 

BY MR. PRATT. 

No. IX. 


Thouzh the same Sun, with all-diffusive rays, 

Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze ; 

We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 

And always set the Gem above the Flower. 
Pope. 


A COMPARISON OF WHAT FARMERS WERE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, AND 
WHAT THLY NOW ARE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH. 


In the good old times of our forefathers, 
the farms were portioned out in small par- 
titions, equal to the wants, and sufficient 
for the decent comforts of life! The man 
that sowed the grain, was permitted to reap 
the bounteous increase, that blessed his toils! 
The lord. lived on his domain—gave his de- 
pendants his countenance and support! The 
tenant throve by the glebe he cultivated ; he 
was simple in his manners, contented with his 
situation, and equitable in his dealings! His 
table was supplied from the produce of his 
farm and yard, while his orchard furnished 
eyder, to solace himself and friends! His 
sons followed the plough, and helped to till 
and fertilize that earth, they were well as- 
sured, wuld yield its produce for them, 
from sire to son! No dreams of rack-rents 
from a needy master, disturbed their peace- 
fal slambers! ‘To be sober, industrious, and 
religious, were maxims only inculeated by 
their parents ; and their utility was shewn in 
the conduct of their children ! 


The daughters were a cheerful, blooming, 
blushing race, that rose with the lark, and 
went to bed with the lamb! They assisted their 
fathers in the hay-field, and their mothers in 
the dairy! With a basket filled with the butter 
they had helped to churn, and the chickens 
they had reared, they trotted upon Dobbin to 
the next market town, and, with the money 
they procured, brought back, in return, those 
articles of comfort not to be procured from the 
village shop. Their diversions were harmless, 
as their lives were innocent; consisting of a 
harvest-home supper, a dance on the green, 
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or a ride toa neighbouring tair, accompanied 
by their sweethearts : 


‘© She the fairest lass that ever was seen, 
** He the best wrestler on the green.” 


Like the ancient Patriarchs, they took a 
wife from among their own people, till each 
hamlet, united by the ties of consanguinity 
was as one large family, cemented by mutual 
affections and joint interest ! 

Let us take a review of the same race of 
men in the enlightened era of the nineteenth 
century! The hereditary heirs of manorial 
possessions, pass their summers, even until 
the commencement of the dog-days, in the 
red-hot atmosphere of a dusty, debilitating, 
metropolis, destroying their health, and 
wasting their patrimonial acres, in balls, mas- 
querades, midnight féles, and déjeiinés at 
six o'clock in the evening; to furnish which, 
earth, sea, and air, are ransacked to produce 
dainties, that may provoke the palled and 
sicklied appetites of degeneiated Englishmen ! 
When nauseated with what they falsely call 
pleasure, they rush to some expensive and fa- 
shionable watering-place, to which the furor 
of ton has given celebrity! Here folly and 
her destructive train, are, by her votaries, 
pursued with the same frantic avidity! Again 
the farce performed in the metropolis is played 
over on a smualler scale, only to a less numes 
rous audience. 


** Raffles and auctions wear the morn away ; 
‘* Each evening gives a concert ora play; 

** While cards, eternal joys all night remain, 
** And kindly usher in the day again.” 


When compelled to quit the sea-girt beach, 
by the rude attacks of Koreas, with shattered 
frames, enervated minds, and empty purses, 
they revisit the seats of their ancestors, to 
spend the ennxyant season of Christmas; not 
for the purposes of their forefathers, to feast 
their tenants and dependants, even until the 
oaken table in the hall groaned with good 
cheer, and the Gothic arches reverberated 
with festal merriment, but to shut themselves 
up in their state apartments, grand and me- 
lancholy, impervious to the sight, unheedful 
of the complaints of their impoverished vas- 
sals! The time given to this unwilling seclue 
sion is passed in holding consultations with 
their steward, how, by granting fresh morte 
gages, post obits, and leopia off entails, to 
raise the ways and means, to commerite with 
ec/at the winter campaign ! 

Thus to enable modern Britons to vie with 
Heliogabalus, in luxurious epicurianism, the 
groaning soil is racked to double its increase ; 
the small farms are ynited to form large 
ones ; the depopulated country writhes uns 
der the axe of exterminating- pride! Thé 
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modern golden farmer rises on the necks of; this race of ineu is nearly extinct, the hum. ¢ 
his oppressed compeers, who turned forth} ble farmer is no more, he is condemned to 
from their long-endeared homes, their well-| dabour in the vine yard, that'no longer calls 
cultivated pastuies, are compelled to emigrate, | him masier!— Mrs. Hanway’s Falconbridge. 
and seek, under a more genial clime, and 
more grateful masters, the reward of honest 
industry ; or, if fondly clinging to their na- NOVELS. 


tive spot, they must submit to cultivate it, 

for an unfeeling despot, who grinds the face Howls, 
ceptacles for the whole round of humane .af- 

OF Ais depencants, grudging ang 5 | fections, and the more these affections are h 


scarcely allows their wives and children to 
glean the scattered ears of corn, fiom those 
prolific fields, that once poured their yellow 


diversified, the greater the enjoyment of mind P 
which novels atiord. 
Novel-writing has been frequently treated 


shea ves into their own granarics ! sil rest 

Thus, with the various means of amas- “id ena ane Lg exercise of the ti 
sing wealth, such as fore-stalling, regrating, emp a 
when the earth abundantly yields her in- is 
ably rich, without the aidof a bonus to export, importance, © h 
to distant shores, the grain sent by Provi- fi 
dence, to sustain the starving inhabitants of b 
wisdoin. Such men deserve companion, if ti 

The sons and daughters, of these agricul. they can read the numerous excelleitt novels ts 


that have been produced, and vet repeat such 
illiberal assertions ; for they wall either prove fi 
their intellect to be very weak or very perverse, 


turists, receive their education at the first 
schools and most fashionable seminaries, with 
the children of the nobles of the land, and 


2re taught to appreciate themselves according- and perhaps both. nie — n 
Vy! Ata race or an assize ball, you may be- Hints of great utility, and of a dignified c 
hold these young ladies undressed, in the ap: and lunportaut nature are frequently found in 
propriate costume of the élégantes of 1803, well written novels, Ought not the practice } 
writhing their scantily covered limbs in all | therefore of writing them to be encouraged, tl 
the luxuriant attitudes displayed in a German instead of decried? They are a high source tl 
waliz, with the heir of the manor. The of gratification, to the half informed, and ‘ 
gentleman farmer, yiclds not to his sisters:iu especially to youth by whom they are cous fc 
tonish pursuits, he punts at faro, throws a main | stantly read : therefore if their morality be S 
at hazard, and bets his thousands at New- definite, their language flowing, their diction ‘ 
market, with as much fashionable nonchalunce and the lessons they teach luipressive, are 
as any of the Sir Charles’s, or Lord Harry's, they nota noble public benefit? When thus ce 
of the sapient herd of lounging non-entities | | W'itten do they not gratify even the man of ce 
To imitate their behaviour is very easy ; as | Mature thought, by aflording pleasure not «« 
it requires neither wit, wisdom, learning, | likely to be imparted in any other kind of $0 
nor manners, to become an adept in the | CMposition ?—Loleroft’s Bryan Perdue. a 
usages of the new school ! os 

This change in the characters and pursuits 
of our yeomen, who have so rapidiy risen 
10 consequence and riches, may be traced to! © innocence, how glorious and happy a : 
the unbounded extravagance of the great) poriion ert thou to the breast that possesses . 
landed proprietors ; who, by granting long thee! thou fearest neither the eyes nor the be 
Teases of overgrown farms, have thrown} tongues of mea, Truth, the most powerful Y 

wer and wealth into the hands of a few | of ali things, is thy strongest friend ; and the h 
selfish individuals, while, with unfeeling | brighter the light is, in which thou art dise : 
apathy, they have devoted to pinching penu- | played, the more it discovers thy transcendent ye 
ry, pining want, and cankering care, the | beauties. Guilt, on the contrary, like a base ps 
grey-headed tenants of their sires, an useful thief, suspects every eye that beholds him to i 
and industrious part of the nation, a set of | be privy to his transgressions, and every tongue . 
men, who, not rich enough to heard the | that mentions his name, to be proclaiming if 
grain, brought it, aud the other produce of | them. Fraud and falsehood are his weak A 
their fields to market, ai a reasonable price! | and treacherous allies ; and he lurks tremb- sd 
This kept all the articles of necessary con- | ling in the dark, dreading every ray of light Py 
sumption at an equilibrium, and enabled ihe | lest it should discover him, and give him Ae 


middle ranks of the community to.rear their | up to shame aud punishwent.—J£iedding’s 
families with decency and comfort Alas! Amelia. 
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CONJECTURES ON EXPLOSIVE COM- 
POSITIONS. 


BY DOCTOR BEDDOES. 


¢ Tt will, no doubt, strike the reader with 
wonder, to find a prohibition of tire-arms in 
records of such unfathomable antiquity ; and 
he will probably from hence renew the sus- 
picion, which has been deemed absurd, that 
Alexander the Great did absolutely wicet with 
some weapons of that kind in India, as a 
passage in Quintius Curtius seems to ascer- 
tain. Gunpowder has been known in China 
as well as in Hindostan, fat beyond all pe- 
riods of investigation, ‘The word fire-arms 
is literally in Sanscrit, Agnee-aster, a weapon 
of fire: they describe toe first species of it to 
have been a kind of dart or arrow tipt with 
fire, and discharged upon the enemy from a 
bamboo. Among several extraordinary proper- 
ties of this weapon, one was, that after it had 
taken its flight, it divided into several darts 
or streams of flame, each of which took ef- 
fect, and which, when once kindled, could 
not be extinguished.*® But this kind of Ag- 
nee-aster is now lost. Cannon, in the Sans- 
crit idiom, is called Shet Agnee, or the wea- 
on that kills an hundred men at one. 
Hive Pooran Shasters,” (the historical part of 
their scriptures) ‘* ascribe the invention of 
these destructive weapons to Beeshookerma, 
who is related to have forged all the weapons 
for the war which was maintained in the 
Suttee Jogue, between Dewta and Ossoor, 
or the good and bad spirits, for the space of 
one hundred is the translator’s 
commentary upon a passage of the Gentoo 
code which prohibits war from being waged 
** with any deceitful machine, or with poi- 
soned weapons, or with cannon and guns, or 
any other kind of fire-eruis.” 


The circumstance in the history of the 
middle ages, which, as the translator justly 
observes, bears some resemblance to this pas- 
sage, must, I should suppose, solicit the eu. 
riosity of every reader; thongh no writer 
will afford him any considerable gratification. 


Yet, by the application of modcra science, | 


the principal circurastances, relating io this 


. . . 
curious Invention, may perhaps be elucidated | 


with some degree of precision, and all ro ret 


on account of our ighurance of the rest be | 


dissipated. The authorities, which ‘ave | 


been collected by the industry of Hucange, 
if criticised with minuteness, would furnish 
a treatise of somé bulk: the following ob- 
servations are all that seem to me to be essen- 
tial, and, all of course that can be properly 


introduced into a popular essay. 


4 


* It seems exactly to agree wiih the Feu 
Grégeois of the Crusades. 


The liquid, inextinguishable, maritime 
Greek fire is said 10 have delayed the fate of 
the Greck empire: and from the latter end 
of the seventh, to the middle of the fours 
teenth century, great effects are ascribed ia 
it by the writers who have recorded the trause 
actions of those dark and calamitous ages. 

We cannot however reasonably expect gee 
nuine information from any quarter. The 
Byzantine receipts are justly suspected of des 
liberate falsehood. The Greeks had an evi- 
dent interest in preserving the secret, and 
this interest it was natural that thee should 
endeavour to strengthen by superstitious mos 
tives. Io the relation of the most obvious 
phenomena, by terrified spectators, circum- 
stances are introduced which cannot possibly 
be adimitted as matters of fact. These and 
other such considerations, afford a strong ins 
ducement to prefer the probabilities arising 
from our present knowledge of chemistry, ta 
the testimony of fear and interest, of which 
the former inevitably would be confused and 
exaggerated, while the latter was calculated 
to mislead. 

From the concurrence of the witnesses, 
which so far there is nothing to invalidate, 
we may conclude, that the Greek fire could 
burn without the access of atmospheric air, 
and was occasionally explosive, and that it 
had a power of motion within itself. It is 
said to have traversed the air with the report 
of thunder, and is sometimes compared to a 
whirlwind, on account of its violence. Oil, 
bitumens, wax, pitch, entered into its coms 
position. But no combination of mere in- 
| flammable materials can possibly produce ef- 
| fects, nearly resembling the pieces in some of 
’ our artificial fire-works, and which amount, 
jas T imagine, to a hissing-noise, wiih oceas 
| sional explosions and reports. But though 

sand, vinegar, and other saline liquids would 
extinguish it, it is related to have burned 
| under water. Here utter ignorance renders 
me sceptical, or else T must impute to the 
| ancients the want of power to observe the 
| most evident phenomena; and indeed, pers 
| 


sons unacquainted as they were with even so 
inuch natural philosophy, as in our time, 
has imperceptibly made its way even to those 
i who never professedly paid any astention to 
it, will a'ways be fonnd incompetent report 
Vers of such phenomena. I shall therefore 
| embrace that alternative which is most flat. 
tering to my vanity, and believe in opposition 
io testimony, that, all circumstances being 
like, the Greek fire would vo more burn 


' 
| alike, 
under water, than under vinegar or sand. 
| The error in the observation may, [ think, 
‘be aceonnied for. From the oiliness of ity 
| composition one may ifer, that it was at 
onee lighter than water, and immixable with 
that liquid. It was very much used in sea 
is Uierelore obvions to supe 
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pose, that it might have floated and continued 
to burn fora time, on the surface of so dense 
a medium.* As to any particular contrivance 
for enabling it to burn under water, such as 
we see in water-rockets, I conceive this to 
be eutirely out of the question. 

One may therefore venture, confidently to 
assert that, besides oils and resins, mentioned 
by Anna Commena and other writers, the 
Greek fire must have contained uitre, or some 
equivalent ingredient. I am much inclined 
to suppose that the whole secret consisted in 
the admixture of this material. We know 
from the Roman history, that the alchemists 
had been extremely busy long before this 
period. They perhaps had become acquaint. 
ed with this remarkable substance, and with 
some of iis effects in mixture. I find no in- 
dication of the time or the manner, in which 
nitte became an article of commerce or of 
experiment: whether it was first imported 
from the East, or discovered within the pre- 
cincts of the Roman world. 

Calliurcus, according to one historian, a 
native of Heliopolis in Syria, and according 
to another, of Hieliopalis in Egypt, is said to 
have taught the Greeks how to compound 
and manage this species of fire-arms. It is, 
however, utterly incredible that one man 
should both have discovered the composition, 
and conceived the application. So many 
combinations exceed the powers of any single 
mind, however stimulated. Where our in- 
formation is both so scaaty and inconsistent, 
it is surely allowable to hazard a conjecture. 
It may be supposed that the rapid progress of 
the Arabian arms, sharpened the ingenuity of 
the Greeks ; and that in the urgency of need, 
a lucky thought drew forih this compound 
from the caverns of alchemy, where it had 
perhaps long been known as exhibiting a 
spectacle to idle admiration. It is possible 
that, during this eventful period, when the 
most distant things and persous were thrown 
into collision, the natives of Constantinople 
might acquire abundant supplies of niire, 
or become acquainted with the Indian mix- 
tures of nitre and combustibles. When 
Amrou had added Egypt to the provinces of 
the Caliph Omar, the commerce between 
Europe and India was obliged to seek a dif- 
ferent channel. 
transported by a tedious journey of 100 days 
to the Oxus, and after traversing the Caspian 
sea, ascended the river Cyrus. From the 
Cyrus, the cargo was conveyed to the Phasis, 
and then along the Euxine, by Constanti- 
nople. The wares of India were also convey- 
ed over land to the Oxus or the Caspian. One 
may suspect that the merchants, having 
their attention awakened to these objects, 
would eagerly convey to their trembling 
countrymen, any new means of defence. 
In the interval that took place between the 


The silks of China were | 
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conquest of Egypt and the two sieges of 
| Constantinople, it is probable that several ins 
| habitants of the latter city must have tra- 
| versed the interior parts of Africa, for the 
sake of exploring or arranging the new route. 
But it would be imprudent to lay any stress 
upon a conjecture that has no other foun- 
dation than possibility arising from the coms 
mercial relations between such remote coun- 
tries. 

The existence of rockets and fire-works in 
India long betore Alexander, seems perfectly 
well established ; and it is strange, that nei- 
ther he nor Megasthenes, whq_ penetrated so 
much further eastward, should have intros 
duced so striking an invention into Europe. 
Had the younger Porus known that the 
Western world was unacquainted with phe- 
nomena which are ainusing, when no longer 
new, and so much astonish those who behold 
them for the first time, he would have 
thought a bundle of sky-rockets the most ace 
ceptable present he could have offered to Au- 
gustus. It is remarkable that the vanity of 
the ambassadors did not impart to the Ro- 
mans some idea of this wonder of India. 

Upon the whole, J consider it as probable, 
that the Greck fire was an invention originally 
due to the Grecian alchemists: and as cer- 
tain, since it burned independently of the 
atmosphere, that it contained oxygene, or 
that substance, which in the state of an 
elastic fluid, has been called dephlogisticated 
air. By what other ingredient is it possible 
to suppose oxygene could be supplied, except 
by mitre? For what equivalent substance 
was so likely to be known? Or, shall we 
give them credit for having possessed some 
salt or calx with which we are unacquainted ? 

Thus the invention of gunpowder is re- 
duced to the common law of human disco- 
veries, which are always progressive, and 
| generally slowly progressive. It is not ex- 
traordinary, that between the end of the 
seventh, and the middle of the fourteenth 
century, nitre, if frequently compounded 
with other inflammable substanees, should 
at last be mixed in such proportions with 
sulphur and charcoal as to be capable of ex- 
ploding suddenly; nor that an accident in 
| the fiery workshops of the alchemists, should 
produce the explosion. Then the Greek fire 
retreated before a superior engine of destruc- 
tion, and the receipt for its composition, 
being disused, was at length lost. The in- 
| vention of gunpowder, whatever is its pres 
cise date, was not long posterior to the last 
| crasde; when the Greek fire was in the 
| hands of the Saracens, and its effects proved 

so terrible to the senses, or the imagination 
| of those western barbarians, who invaded the 
Holy Land, as that barren and rocky dise 
trict of Syria is called. After this period, it 
, obtains but little, if any notice from history. 
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CITY FASHIONABLES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. 
Hor. 


$1r,—Notiing can be more just and poli- 
tic, than the respect and importance attached 
to the mercantile character, in a country, 
whose existeuce depends, in a great measure, 
on her commercial pre-eminence. No one 
can unite more sincerely than myself in this 
sentiment, but il appears to me, that the class 
of men in question, not satisfied with its very 
useful and respected situation, is ambitious 
of moving in a more elevated sphere, and 
sedulously imitates the customs, foibles, and 
follies of the great. In the more important 
concerns of life, we observe them in nume. 
rous instances, through the resistless media~ 
tion of all commanding gold, insiauating 
themselves into the employments, and usurp- 
ing the privileges of the patrician order of 
society. ‘Though it be highly necessary that 
a part of our representation sould consist of 
mercantile men, yet I coniess, [ view with 
sorrow, the accumulated number every new 
parliament displays, nor can [ pi et my 
regret, when | perceive the senatorial honour 
wrested from an ancient and noble family, 
through whose veins, perhaps, the purest and 
most illustrious blood of Sialeaad has run 
sparkling since the conquest, to make room 
for one whose only merit consists in an over- 
grown and newly acquired fortune, and whose 
fame never extended beyond the narrow con- 
fines of the Stock Exchange. ‘* But let 
that pass,” I am content to leave this to poli- 
ticians, and would rather consider the more 
minute and trivial instances, in which an 
affectation of fashion and high life, is per- 
ceptible: ‘* therefore no more, but to the 
matter.” 


I may be excused from bestowing much 
attention on the dashing young citizens of 
the male sex, as their attempts are too clumsy 
to deceive any body, or if they ever be suc- 
cessful, I can only say Qui vult decipi deci- 
piatur. Their exertions are confined to two 
days in the week (after which they reluctant. 
y return ‘* to wield the balance or to gild 
the pill’’), and consist in obtruding them- 
selves very forward on the Opera stage every 
Saturday, and an elaborate decoration of their 
— for a ride or a walk in the Park, on 
Sunday. If, as the result of all their atten- 
tion to dress, a fashionable appearance be 
intended, I really pity them for having be- 
stowed so much time and trouble to so little 
effect. Their toil is too evident ; they forget 
that Ars est celare artem, and this over- 
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strained attention to their disguise, this over« 
acting and burlesquing of the character, 13 the 
very circumstance that leads to their detecs 
tion, and reminds us of the convict who at. 
tempted to escape from Newgate in female 
attire, but made so very low a curtesy to the 
centinel, that he was suspecied, stopped, and 
discovered. 

The frst step towards high life among the 
females, was introduced a little time ago, by 
a movement towards the west end of the town, 
since when the migration has become almost 
universal. If any unfortunate fair has been 
unable to soften the heart of her obdurate 
husband, and still remains chained to the 
city ** in durance vile,” she endeavours to 
console her captivity by an humble imitation 
of her more fortunate acquaintance, and has 
her crowded routs, her card parties, and her 
music parties, as if determined to make the 
fashion come to her, as she cannot go to the 
fashion, Galas and public breakfasts, a? 
Jresco, seemed to be precluded by insur- 
mountable local obstructions ; but a friend of 
mine, to his no small astonishment, was 
lately invited toa party of this kind in Crook- 
ed Lane, and, on his arrival, was ushered by 
his ingenious hostess into an adjacent church- 
yard, where, under the shade of impending 
yew trees, an elegant collation was spread on 
the most convenient tomb-stones, the water 
buckets, reversed, served for seats, and the 
company was entertained during the whole 
repast, with some of the most approved jigs 
and country dances, on the church organ. 

Do not imagine, Mr. Editor, that this 
aping of fashion is confined to the mere ex- 
terior and modes of life ; to routs, and parties 
and feasts; any body can give them ; but it 
is the manners and conversation of the haut 
ton, the nonchalance, the ease, the polite- 
ness—yes, yes, it is these after all that dis- 
tinguish your really genteel people. As I 
was so ambitious as to wish to be in company 
with some of these really genteel people, £ 
procured a ticket for the last Easter Ball at 
the Mansion House, and was extremely di- 
verted with my evening's amusement. Much 
of my time was expended in admiring those 
pertinacious heroes who, at incredible ex- 
pense of powder and perspiration, triume 
phantly bore an ice from the refreshment 
room. After which, 1 began to recollect 
the object of my attendavee, and selected 
for my observations, Lady Figgins and Lady 
Daudle, whose manners and conversation, 
are allowed to be in the first ton, and correct 
imitations of high life. The former is in- 
debted for her title to Hadfield, and the latter 
to Colonel Despard, both of whom occasion« 
ed a city address, when his Majesty was 
‘* most graciously pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood” on their respective husbands. 
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The following, as nearly as I can recollec', 
was their discourse, from which it will ap- 


_pear that their estimaie of fashionable con- 


versation, consists in a ridiculous vehemence 
of expression on every occasion, Or, as Sir 
Philip Sidney says, in ** words which do 
sublime the quintessence of bliss,” in a total 
absence of ali feeling, an unabashed confi- 
and a childish foadness and attention 
to dress. Lady Figgins is reckoned a wit, 
and is acknowledged to quiz her acquaintance 
with a great deal of humour and sprigiitliness. 
Lady Daudle having been told she has a 
pretty face, generally fixes it in an attitude 
which she preserves the whole evening, al- 
fecis a listless inactivity, and speaks in an in- 
doient, drawling manner, as if altogether 
unequal to the exertion of opening her 
mouth. 

Lady F.—My dearest Lady Daudle, I'm 
delighted to see you—bow is Sir John ? what 
an amazing mob! 

Lady D.—Oh child, I’m quite dead with 
the heat. Don’t I look wretchedly ? 

Lady F.—Divinely, upon my honour. I 
never saw you 

Lady D.—The exertion of coming to these 
places is really dreadful, and afier ally the 
company is shocking—there’s nota soul here. 

Lady i.—Not one I vow to God.—I never 
gaw such acollection.— 

Lady D.—\s there any thing going on, 
my dear?—They tell me the rooms are cram- 
med up stairs—That several people were killed 
vat the door, and that the Lady Mayoress’s 
dress is beautiful. 

Lady F.—Oh la! 1 quite forgot to tell 
ou—the most horrible fracas at the door— 
Ir. Deputy Doze, you must know, was 

before us, and he had just fallen asleep, when 
the horses suddenly stopping, the poie of our 
exrringe entered behind his, took him in the 
back, and drove his head quite throng the 
front glass—He was dreadfully cut Tam told. 
—Did you ever hear any thing so diveriins, ? 

Lady D.—Delightfal! Has any thing else 
happened? for have not stirred frou this 
éeat—Being obliged to go up stairs at all 
renders life a burtlien, but as to atempting 
it here, 1 showid not survive it three mimutes. 

Lady F.—-Ol! the drollest accident — 
you !i absoluiely die with laughing. Mr. 
‘Alderman Damp, fiying to me with a cup 
of coffee, trips over Miss Sweep's train, over- 
wras my poor dear fat friend Mrs. Dewlap, 
falis Aounce upon ber, and spills the scald- 
ing coffee all over her face. 

Lady D.—La! how comical. 

Lady F.—T have not half done yet.—The 


-awkeward wretch, in geting up again, en- 


taiigled his coat button in one of the Qaxen 


curls of her wig, and pulled it clean off, cap, 
feathers and all—Well, my Lady ; there she 
sat, with ber bald pate and scalded face, and 
burst into a violent fit of crying, and I, into 
a still more violent one of laughing ; which 
I do believe, lasted half an hour. 


Lady D.—Well this is-really the drollest 
—I'd have given a million to see it—I_ have 
sten nothing lately, been to no place of pub- 
lic amusement these three days, except to 
chapel yesterday, and that was miserably dull. 


Lady F.—Then you were not at Mrs. 
Fidget’s grand rout? 

Lady D.—(Staring in the face of a young 
lady, who passed close to her) A fine girl— 
pretty figure enough. (To Lady F.) My 
dear, did you speak ? : 

Lady ¥-.—Did you hear of the sad accideat 
that befel poor John our coachman, at Mrs. 
Fidger’s rout? He was thrown from the- 
box, and had both his legs broken. 

Lady Adjusting her cap in the glass). 

Lady F.—Is'ntit shocking? I dectare it has. 
made me quite unhappy ; I can think of nos 
thing else, and have been so nervous ever since 
that ............ Oh, my dear Lady Daudle, 
what a heavenly cap, I never saw any thing 
so delicious—I vow to God, I will know 
who made it—but I must absolutely begone 
—Sir Thomas has been waiting for me these 
fifty hours. 


Lady D ~Good night, ~ dear diverting 
creature—I shall be wretched, till I see you 
again. 

Lady F.—Good night, my dear—I shall 
soon call on you, depend upon it. 

Lady D.—God forbid! — I'm delighted 
she's gone—it’s really tremendons to listen to 
such a torrent of words—I| au astonished 
not dead already. 


This, Mr. Editor, is what some people call 
fashion! this is what ous dramatists and aus 
thors have established as fashion ! and this is 
what the minor gentry imitate, and fancy 
themselves in the fashion! | was now, as 
you will readily suppose, quite wearied ; I 
therefore hastened to the door, threw mye 
self iuto my chariot, aod, during my long 
ride home, was employed in debating which 
was the most silly aud ridiculous, the beings 
theinselves, who thus kick and plunge to 
escape from the sphere in which heaven has 
placed them, or the whimsical antics, catie 
cature dress, and illegitimate nonsensical 
language, by which they flatter themselves 
they have succeeded. 

1 reaiain yours, &c. 
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GRANTING ‘LICENCES TO FOREIGN SHIPS, 
THE FOUNDATION OF BUONAPARTE’S 
MILITARY MARINE, AND DESTROYER 
OF OUR BULLION. 


The principal merchants of one of the 
most opulent and commercial towns (ITul!) 
of the North of England, foregoing all the 


advantages which they might naturaily have | 


expected to derive from the Licence system, 
have had the magnanimity and public spirit 
to petition the Board of Trade, for the aboli- 
tion of that trade which, however beneficial 
to them individually, is obviously pregnant 
with imminent danger to the general in- 
terests of the state. We deem it our bounden 
duty to insert their opision in our work, 


Memorial. 


We the undersigned Merchants, Ship 
Owners, and other principal Inhabitants of 
the Port of Hull, having understood that it 
is in. the contemplation of your Lordships to 
renew the grant of Licences to Foreign Ships, 
for the purpose of carrying on a trade between 
tuis country and the North of Kurope, in 
the manner practised during the last three 
‘years, beg leave humbly to lay before yonr 
our ideas of the extreme impolicy 
of continuing this trade any longer on its 
present principle, 

It is well known to your Lordships, that 
the Port of Hull is dependent on the Baltic 
"Trade for its support, to a greater degree than 
any other port ia his Majesty’s dominions, 
and that even a temporary interruption of the 
trade, would press with proportionate severity 
on many classes of its inhabitants ; we trast, 
however, that the love of our country would 
induce us cheerfully to submit to a temporary 
privatioy for the purpose of promoting what 
we conceive would prove an ulitmate national 
benefit; and that your Lordships will con- 


descend to give us credit for coming forward | 
on the present occasion to address you from | 


motives of a public rather than of a privaie 
nature. 


The official documents in your Lordships’ 
possession will shew, that during the last 


three years, many hundred thousand tons of | 


ni Shipping, have been anoually em- 
in trade between this Country and the 


vorth of Europe ; and the extraordinary de- | 


mand for such ships has evabled their Owners 
to obtain on the average, more than three 
times the Freight usua/ly paid to British 
Ships for performance of the same voyages. 
The baneful eflects of tis violent inroad on 
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those principles of navigation, hitherto the 
Bulwark of our National Independence, cane 
not, we conceive, be expressed too frequently, 
or too forcibly on the minds of our Country 
men, 

At a period of great national impoverishe 
ment, when the balance of Foreign Pays 
ments has nearly exhausted the specie of the 
Kingdom, weare, by this impolitic system, 
paying millions per annum to Foreigners, fo 
hostile Foreigners, for becoming the Carriers 
of goods, which British Ships had previously 
been engaged in conveying, and which they are 
still fully competent to convey to the greatest 
possible extent of our demand ; for although, 
since the commencement of the presentsystem, 
British Shipping has generally been employed 
in other directions, yet had the Baltic also 
continued open to them, encouragement 
would have been offered to the building of an 
additional number, and the employment of a 
proportionate intrease of Seamen : an object 
contessedly of the highest national importe 
ance. 

But this is not the only view in which the 
subject assumes an alarming aspect. While 
almost the whole of Europe yields implicit 
obedience to the mandates of Napoleon, our 
superiority opposes the only obstacle to a cone 
test for national independence on British 
ground ; and we conceive this national supe- 
tiortly should WOW BE GUARDED with even 
more than ordinary vigi'cuce. The almost 
entire destruction of the Maritime trade of 
France, and the effeminate character oF the 
Mediterrenean Seamen, have hitherto disabled 
that Government from meeting our Navies 
on the Ocean with any chance of success ; 
but ia the North, and on the Coasts of the 
Baltic, a hardy race is trained, whose ins 
creasing numbers, in the present state of Eue 
rope, we cannot contemplate with indiffers 
ence. Wrilst the present system of Licences 
| tends to create an immense number of Foreign 
Seamen, this Country furnishes the means of 
their support, and enables them to pursue an 
avocation that familiarizes them with toil and 
danger ; and an accurate knowledge of our 
Coasts, and of allthe principal Ports of the 
Kingdom, thence becomes an object of easy 
attainment. When we consider that the 
many thousands of men thus raised up, and 
| thus maintained, are the subjects, and at the 
complete disposal of hostile Governments, 
and may all be employed in the invasion of 
the British dominions, we cannot avoid ree 
garding the evil as formidable, and sufficient 
to justify some coasiderable sacrifices to avert 

A great pecuniary loss arises also to the Nae 
‘tion,’ from the additiopal risk of capture from 
| the Danes, to which Foreign Ships are at 
present exposed. Were the trade carried on 
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by British Ships, ard these Ships convoyed 
to their respective Ports in the Baltic, the risk 
of such capture, would be usaterially dimi- 
nished ; and when to this is added, the supe- 
Fior quality of our Ships, and the greater skill 
and activity of our seamen, the saving in in- 
surance alone would amount, on the whole 
trade of the Baltic, to a sum sufficiently ecn- 
siderable to be an object of national import- 
ance. 


Finally, from the manner in which this 
trade is carried on, under our own immediate 
observation, we cannot but deplore the con- 
tinuance of a system, which tends in a very 
Jamentable degree, to corrupt the moral prin- 
ciples of those engaged in conducting it. 
The simulated papers in general use, and 
which, under the present regulations of the 
Continent cannot be dispensed with, involve 
all who are engaged in navigating the Ships in 
the guilt of falsehood and perjury ; and there 
is £00 much reason to Lelieve that the moral 
depravity thus induced has led to various 
other acts of gross misconduct; there being 
numerous instances in which a fraudulent 
surrender of their cargoes to the Danes, by 
Foreign Captains, is more than suspected. 

Under all these ci:cumstanees, we are in- 
duced most earnestly to recommend to your 
Lordships (after making such previsions as to 
your Lordships’ wisdom shall seem meet for 
the return to this Country of all such Foreign 
Ships as have been loaded in the Baltic, 
during the last Autumn or Winter), to put an 
entire end to the trade, by refusing to grant 
any further Licences for the imporiation of 
— in Foreign Ships from those parts of 

urope, whence the British Flag is excluded : 
and to prohibit entirely all commercial inter- 
course with them, till British Ships are again 
admitted into their ports. 

Weare aware, indeed, that the, measure we 
have ventured to recommend, would be a 
very bold experiment ; but we humbly con- 
ceive that it would be fully justified, not only 
by those circumstances of necessity already 
stated, but by the prospect of its complete 
success in restoring at no very distant period, 
the trade of this Country with the North of 
Europe, and its most natural and beneficial 
state. 

That Russia, Prussia, and Sweden (especi- 
ally the former) are more dependent on their 
trade with England, than England on_ its 
trade with them, will scarcely be denied by 
any person acquainted with the commercial 
gelations of those countries. The general 

erty of Russia, and the embarrassment of 

er National Finances, induce us to believe 
that the suppression of her trade with Eng- 
land, would, in the course of the present 


year at farthest, compel her to adopt a change 
of system, and to permit the introduction of 
British ships into her ports, rather than  re- 
linguish the benefits resulting from that in- 
tercourse ; while, on the other hand, we are 
of opinion, that in the present state of the 
British markets, the cessation of imports from 
Russia and Prussia, weuld be attended with 
no material inconvenience for the present; 
our stock of the most necessary articles being 
now very abundant, and that our future want 
of Naval Stores might, with little difficulty, 
be supplied from America and the East Ine 
dies, and especially by an extended cultivae 
tion of our owncolonies. 


Hitherto we have sta:ed to your Lordships 
the national disadvantages resulting from the 
present system, even when our manufactures 
and colonial produce are freely admitted into 
the ports of hostile nations ; but as your 
Lordships are fully aware that the import of 
our merchandize has been of late wholly pros 
hibited in Prussia, and clogged with more 
than usual difficulties and imposts in the 
Russian Empire, there is still farther necessity 
for the adoption of such measures by the 
British government as may probably make 
au entire change of the continental sys 
tem. If our export trade is in any measure 
destroyed, our power of importing must suffer 
in a correspondent degree: for the trade of 
import and export constitutes a system of 
barter, the balance of which cair only be 
liquidated by bullion ; and our bullion being 
now nearly exhausted, our power of import- 
ing will cease as soon as that of exporting is 
destroyed. 

Should the necessities of the country, cone 
trary to the expectation, demand a supply of 
Baltic produce, and the admission of British 
ships into the ports of that sea be found 
unattainable, we should then venture to re- 
commend to your Lordships the establishment 
of intermediate depots for the reception of our 
exportable merchandize, and of the produce 
of the Northern nations. Bornholm and 
Eastholin, it is presumed, would answer 


this purpose ; and the well-founded confi- 
dence in the bravery both of our navy and 
ariny, justifies the expectation that their cap- 
ture would be no difficult achievement. If 
the Northern Nations will neither admit our 
ships into their ports, nor trade with us 
through the means of central depots, no al« 
ternative remains, in our judgment, but a 
complete blockade of the Baltic without, and 
of all its principal ports within ; measures 
which we humbly conceive the occasion to 
demand, and consequently to justify his Mae 
jesty’s Government in their adoption. 


We have the honor, &c. &e. 
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PROPORTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
HUMAN RACE ON THE SURFACE OF THE 
GLOBE, ACCORDING TO THEIR TENETS, 
DISTINCT FROM CHRISTIANITY. 


The subsequent statement, it is believed 
is so far from being extravagant, that, if er- 
ror exists it will be found in its deficiency and 
not in its excess. 

HEATHEN oR PaGans, 
for the most part worshippers of idols, of 
priests, of the heavenly bodies, &c. 
IN ASIA. 
Inhabitants. 
seseeeee 200,000,000 


Places. 


1,900,000 
Kamtschatka 906,000 
$0,000,000 
Adjacent Isles.............. 4,955,000 
New Holland.................. 13,000,000 
New Zealand........ 153403000 
New Ireland ............. 2,000,000 
The Friendly, Sandwich, Pelew, 

Society, and Kurile, Islands... 1,300,000 
The Phillippine Islands......... 
The Calamines, in which are 

some Catholics 250,000 
Hither India 50,000,000 
Hindostan 10,000,000 
Isle of 2,000,000 
New Britain ......... 700,000 
New Guinea 950,000 
New Caledonia 200,000 
Maldives, Java, Borneo, Timor, 

Sumatra, Celebes, Boutan, 


Pullo Lout and Molucca, Is- 
lands in some of which there 
are many Mahometans ........._ 17,000,000 


IN AFRICA, 
Negroland 18,000,000 


2,000,000 
Benguela............ 1,800,000 
Mataman 2,000,000 
Zanguebar 3,500,000 
Monvemugi 2,000,000 
Terra de Natal 2,000,000 
Isle of St. Thomas 10,000 
Madagascar ..........+ 1,500,000 


IN AMERICA. 


Paraguay 10,000,000 


Proportion, €&'c. of the Huan Race on the Surface of the Globe. 
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Places. Inhabitants. 
6,000,000 
10,000,008 
Terra Firma ............. 10,000,000 
Of Negroes in a state of heathenism. 
The Little 150,000 
The Bahamas ......... 22, 
The Great 300,000 
‘The Carribbees and other islands 400,000 
2,000,000 
Terra 9,000,000 
Pagans, N. of the United States 3,000,000 
West of the Mississippi............ 4,000,000 
Cumberland’s Isle ............ 10,000 
Madre di Dios 8,000 
Terra del 5,000 


Of those who revere the false prophet Maho- 
homet, and who are capuvated with the 
errors of the Koran, there are, 


IN EUROPE. 

. 10,000,000 
The Tartarys 2,000,000 
Isles Tenedos, Negropont and 

40,000 
Other Islands in the Archipelago 

and 800,000 

IN ASIA. 

Persia, sect of Ali...........c...00 22,000,000 
Isle of 100,000 


Scattered through the Indias...... 10,000,000 


Scattered through the AsiaticIsles 2,000,000 
IN AFRICA. 
States of Barbary . . 3,000,000 
2,000,000 


Vast numbers of Jews are scattered through. 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, anda few through 
North and South America, on whom, when 
Moses is read, the vail resteth even to this 
day. 

The foregoing computation was instituted, 
originally, to shew the great proportion of 
the Human Race which is beclouded by ig- 
norance and error. The destructive practices 
to which most of these nations have had re- 
course, as to individuals, as to families, and as 
to societies, must be learned from perusal of 
authentic accounts. The operation of these 
practices, where they might have been least 
of all suspected, in civilized India, may be 
seen in extracts from Dr. Buchauan, already 
inserted in our work, 
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i 
= | May occasionally derive advantage from ace 


AMERICANA. 


The following excerpta are from various 
American works which have lately coure to 
our hands. ‘They refer 10 subjects important 
in themselves, and not the less because deri- 
ved from a country of which the progress in 
civilization, science and learning is interesting 
tous. We speak from our own knowledge 
when we soy, that considerable collections of 
books, and of cosily books too, have within 
a few years been commissioned from England 
for America. By this mean the road to 
science will be greatly facilitated in the United 
States, and the institution of societies for 
the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge 
will, no doubt, operate there, as it has ope- 
sated in Europe, by spreading useful and 
interesting information among the inhabi- 
tants, thereby securing them against the 
many evils attendant on a state of barbatism 
and ignorance. On some articles we also may 
derive information : Those which we have se- 
Ieeted for the advantage of our readers by 
the present opportunity are the following. 

STATE OF MEDICINE. 

The Medical Department of the Univer. 

sity of Pennsylvania is rapidly increasing in 


respectability, and in the number of its | 


pupils. The aggregate amount of the Stu- 
dents, during the last winter, was vot less 
than 270, or 275. The greatest number of 
these were from Pennsylvania, and from the 
states south and west cf Pennsylvania. A 
few were from New Englond; a greater 
number from the state of New Jersey; two 
or three from the West-Iudia Islands; and at 
feast two from Europe. 

On the 27th of April last, a public ex- 
amination of the Medical Candidates was 
held in the presence of the ‘Tiustees and Fa- 
enlty of the University, and a number of the 
citizens; andon the following day, the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred 
wpon gentlemen, each of whom tad 
wiitten and submitted to the Medical Vrofes- 
sors an Inougnral Dissertation, which they 
publicly ceteuded. 


EXPERIMENT: ON CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION. 

The following account is taken from a 
paper enticed, © Experiments and Observa- 
tions on Cutaneous Absorption, by Reaben 
D. Mussey, M.D. of Massachuseits.” It 
appeared ia the Medical Journal of Philadel- 
‘These experiments are not only 
Bere ting to the faculiy, but to others who 


quaintance with them. They contribute to 
shew how the systeu may be supported in 
cases of emergency, without the reception of 
food by the stomach. ‘They assist in explain- 
ing how extreme thirst may be allayed by 
sailors ia distress, by the immersion of their 
bodies in salé water; as the salt will not 
percolate tarough the pores of the skin to 
increase thirst, though the water will be abe 
sorbed by the skin to their refreshment, if not 
nourishment. That the leaves of trees ab- 
sor nourishment, is a prevailing opinion : 
this fact adds to the resemblances between 
animal and vegetable life. There can be no 
doubt of the possibility of administering me- 
dical correctives of errors in the system by 
this mean; and perhaps to the greatest ad- 
vaniage. But these hints, with other ap- 
plicauons of ihe principle, must be waived at 
present. 


The author of this treatise’ commences b 
glancing atthe objections, which had been 
raised to the doctrine of cutaneous absorption, 
by M. Seguin of Paris, and by Drs. Rous- 
seau, Kiapp, and Daingerfield of Philadel- 
phia. After touching upon the motives 
which led him to the course of experiment 
ing that he had pursued, he proceeds with a 
detail of the experiments, he had made with 
an infusion of the rubia tinctorum, or made 
der, applied to the external surface of the 
human body. In the first experiment he 
remaiued imoretsed in a pretty strong wa- 
tery tnfusion-of the rubia ¢inctorum two hours 
and forty-five minutes.” ‘The urine he voided! 
turee hours after he left the bath, ** was 
sighily tinged with red, and treated with a 
solution of the common sulphat of iron, it 
gave a tinge of a purplish brown.” In the 
second experiment, “ continued. thee 
hours in the madder bath. The portion dis- 
charged five hours after leaving the bath was 
a tittle deeper coloured than common Sherry 
or Sicily wine. ‘Treated with the sulphat of 
iron, @ strong purplish brown precipitate was 
produced.” -fu the several succeeding expe- 
rupents, the results were similar, the third 
excepted ; in which however he svemaiued 
immersed but ope hour and five minutes. 

In his subsequent experiments, he tested 
the urine voided after be had been into the 
madder bath by the ** caustic or moderately 
carbonated potash, which turns urine slightly 
tinged with madder of a cranberry red.” ‘To 
detect whatever there might be of fallacy in 
the experiments, the caustic potash was put 
into urine, in which there could be none of 
the coloring principle of the madder, and no 
change took place in the color of the ure. 
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Various other experiments were made with a 
view io ascertain if the change in the color 
of the urine could have taken place from 
other causes than the absorption of the color- 
ing principle of the madder through the skin. 
None could be detected. 

*,* The experiments of Mr. John Hunter, 
by which the colouring propertics of madder, 
were found to penetrate into the bones of 
anima's, and to dye them red, in proportion 
to the length of time which the animal had 
been fed on that plant, will be strongly called 
to mind by these experiments: which will 
gertainly obtain the attention of the ingeni- 
ous, 

TREES OF THE FOREST. 

In Europe there are thirty-seven species 
of trees, which grow to the lieight of thirty 
feet; of which eigh/een form the mass of their 
forests, and stvvecn are found in every part of 

urope. In America there are ninety spectes 
of trees, which exceed forty feet in height. 
They are all natives of the forest, and seventy- 
éwo are common to all parts of the United 
States. In Evrope only seven are fit for ar- 
ghitecture, in America no less than fifty-one.” 

CULTURE OF COTTON. 

On the subject of the following paragraph, 
we mean the machine for cleaning cotton in- 
vented by Mr. Whitney, we confess our in- 
ability to communicate satisfactory intelli- 
gence. We are not aware, that we possess 
materials for the History of the invention ; 
butif the value of it be any thing near what 
is here attributed to it, and if its saving of 
Jabour, and, other properties be but mode- 
rately conformable to the character here given 
of it, it becomes an article of the first ne- 
cessity to our Colonies, and the planters can- 
not too soon become familiarized to the use of 
it. We urge this on our countrymen ; on 
those interested in the culture of cotton; 
and therefore shall hint no hesitation on the 
wonderful powers of the machine: let them 
be fairly put to the test. 

The culture of Cotton, isa subject which 
might undoubtedly be treated satistactorily by 
many gentlemen in the southern states. ‘The 
cause of the astonishing increase of our ex- 
portations of this article within the last ten 

ears, isa cause not only honorabie to Mr. 

hitney, the inventor of the machine for 
cleaning cotton, but is amazingly productive of 
national wealth. According to tables fur- 
nished by the English, it seems that in the 
year 1799, there were imported into London 


24,000 bales of cotton of S00 pounds each; 
and that in 1806, these importetions had in- 
creased to 105,000; more than half of all the 
cotton brought to England that year. The 
great cause of this increase is the possession 
of Mr. Whitney's machine, by the planters 
in the southern states. So important is this 
invention, that, as we are informed from 
good authority, four dimes as much colton 
can be raised now, in many parts of Georgia 
and the Carolinas, as could have been raised 
with the same labour before the invention. 
In a cause decided in the circuit Court of the 
United States, between Mr. Whitney and 
the violators of his patent, judge Johnson, 
in giving the opinion of the Court, declared, 
that this machine had added one hundred 
millions of dollars to the value of the single 
state of Georgia; and that he could prove 
this assertion to any man’s satisfaction by 
arithmetical calculation. 


PEACH TREE. 
Mode of rearing and cultivating. 

Europe has nothing like the peach orchards 
of America; nevertheless, the cultivation 
of this tree in our gardens, may possibly 
derive advantege from the fellowing obsers 
vations: not to say, that by management, 
for which this practice may furnish a hint, 
the peach tree may become so completely nae 
turalized to our country as to be satisfied with 
a cultivation more resembling that of our 
common fruit trees, than the present manner 
of treating it. 


Mr. Ellis, of New Jersey, prescribes the 
following metho! of preserving the peache 
trees from the worm that infesis them + 


«€In the Spring when the blossoms are out, 
clear away the dirt, so as to expose the root of 
the tree to the depth of three inches ; surround 
the tree with straw about three feet long, aps 
plied length-ways, so that it may have a co- 
vering one inch thick, which extends to the 
bottom of the hole, the butt ends of the 
straw resting upon the ground at the botiom ; 
bind this straw round the tree with three 
bands ; one near the top, one at the middle, 
and the third at the surface of the earth ; 
then fill up the hole at the root with earth, 
and press it closely round with straw. When 
the white frosts appear, the straw should be 
removed, and the tree remain uncovered, un- 
til the blossoms put out in the spring. By 
this process the fly is prevented from deposit- 
ing its egg within three feet of the root, and 
although it may place the egg above that dis- 
tance, the worim travels so slow that it cannot 
reach the ground before frost, and. therefore 


aud Liverpool from the United States, about 


is killed befure it is able to injure the tree, 
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The truth of this principle is proved by th | growing all round the old stump, when load- 
following fact : I practised this method witha | ed with fruit, will bind and rest on the 
Jarge orchard of peach-trees, aud they flourished | ground in every direction, without injuring 
rematkably, without any appearance png | any of them, for many years ; all of them 
from the worm, for several years, when | being rooted in the ground as though they had 
was induced to discontinue the straw with | been planted.” 
about twenty of them, All those without | Mr, Coulter further gives it as his opinion, 
the straw have declined, while the others | that a poor soil produces better peaches than 
with tt, continue as vigorous as ever. a good one ; and that it is safest to plant the 
Mr. Coulter, of Pennsylvania, gives the | trees on the north side of a hil, as there is 
following directions, as the result of forty- | less danger of the fruit suffering from early 
five years experience. | frosts in such a position. 


The principal causes of peach-trees dy- 

ing, while young, are the planting, trans- | In our Eighth Voluine, p. 620-621, we in- 
planting, and pruaing the same stock, which serted an estimate of the Mercantile Insurance 
causes the stock to be open and tender, and Companies of America, with conjectures at 
the bark of the tree very rough : this rough- | 4) + capitals; we now give a place to a 
ness of the bark gives opportunities to insects |. ees 

to lodge and brecd in it, and birds search af- , S'milar estimate of the number and extent of 
ter these insects for their support, and with | the Banks of the United States. There is no 
their sharp bills, wound the stock in many, need to enlarge on the importance of such 
places; from which wound the sap of the} establishments to a Commercial people, nor 
tree is drawn out, which congeals, and never | 9), the propriety of information on the subjeet 
fails to render the tree useless in a few years : senting 


to prevent which, transplant your’ peach- 
. ‘ ” 
trees as young as possible, where you mean adventurers of “the Old Country. 


them to stand ; if in the kernel, so much the There are at least thirty-four banks in the 
better, because in that case there will be no | United States, the united capital of which is 
check of growth, which always injures peach- | 26,707,000 dollars. Of these ybanks seven- 
trees. Plant the trees sixteen feet apart, both | ¢een are in New England, with a capital 
ways, except you would wish to take your | of 3,360,000 dollars. On examination we 
waggon through the orchard to carry the | find the united capital of these banks to be 
peaches away; in that case, give 24 feet dis- | 1,635,000 dollars more than is here stated; 
tance to every fifth row, one way, after trans- | and that there are in New England thirty- 
planting. You may plough aod harrow | eight banks not mentioned in this account, 
amongst your peach-trees, for two years, | with a capital of 7,767,000 dollars. We 
paying no regard to wounding or tearing them, | may add, therefore, as additional bank capital 
so that you do not take them up by the roots, | in New England 9,402,000 dollars, which is 
In the month of March or April, in the } with 26,707,000 dollars, makes 36,109,000 
third year after transplanting, cué them ali | dollars. If additions have been made pros 
off by the ground, plough and harrow among | portionably, to the banking capital of the 
them as before, taking special care not to | southern States, within a few years past, 
wound or tear them in the smallest degree, | this species of property considerably exceeds 
letting all the sprouts and scions grow, that | 40,000,000 dollars in the American Union. 
wi/l grow ; cut none away, although six or — 
more, should come from the old stump ; the 
young scions will grow up to ieasiog trees, PROGRESS OF CIVILIZATION. 
ou account of the roots being strong. Letno| AMERICAN INDIANS: CHEROKEE, AND 
kind of beasts into peach orchards (hogs ex- WYANDOT NATIONS, 
cepted) for fear of wounding the trees, as the | Qur red brethren of America, have been 
yore repeatedly the subjects of our consideration ; 
brought before our readers as instances 


of the tree; which although it may live many : : : 
years, the produce is not so great, neither is | ° good sense, mingled with strong character, 


tire fruit so good. After the old stock is cut | though unimproved by mental cultivation: 
away, the third year after transplanting, the | Our first volume, page 353, contained senti- 
sprouts or sciors will grow up all round the | ments which, properly followed, could not 
old stunsp, from four to six in number ; no | gi) o¢ proving beneficial : but a ¢ Report on 


more will come to maturity than the old the P Civilizati 
Stump can nourish and support ; the remain- | ization among the. Ame- 
der will die before they bear fruit. These may | "can Indians,” obtained from the Quakers at 


be cut away, taking care not to wound any | Philadelphia, given in ovr fourth volume, 
part of the stock or the bark. The sprouts | page 320, is precisely @ propos to the contents 
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of the following paper. In that we saw the 
institutions of husbandry, and the principle 
of agricultural labour: in the present, we 
see the rudiments of national government, 
of legislation, of statistical calculation, and 
of what seems to be absolutely inseparable 
from regulated government, of faxation, 
Taxation implies money: it is the payment 
of money, from individuals to trustees for 
the benefit of the state. Like all human in- 
stitutions it may be abused ; it may be carried 
to excess ; but without taxation there can be 
no community, no nationality, no concur. 
rence of effort by the general body of the 
associated public. 


Our readers will rejoice to see, that private 
revenge is abandoned, and now is to merge 
into that of the state:—they will rejoice to 
see, that a distinction of powers, is exercised 
among the Cherokees, asa basis of national 
consultation ; — they will rejoice to see, that 
the English language is triumphant as the 
medium of conveying intelligence to the re. 
motest nations of the globe: to the wildest 
tribes of men ;—they will rejoice that as bar- 
barism is gradually enveloping Europe, and 
the Old World is sinking into the blindness 
and ignorance of feudal times ;— such is 
the boasted policy of the successor of Charle- 
magne !—the principles of a better state of 
things, are assuming consistency and vigour 
in .America, and the New World, formerly 
termed Savage, is about to enjoy a dignity to 
which it has hitherto been a stranger, and 
which may shortly be sought in vain on that 
Continent, whence it was received. 


The Quakers, whose efforts we recorded in 
Vol. IV. p. 320, desired to introduce civili- 
zation, before they iftculeated the doctrines of 
Christianity ; the worthy missionaries, whose 
labours appear to be issuing so favourably, 
introduce Christianity together with civiliza- 
tion. We have no direct evidence from 
which to determine the proportionate progress 
made by these (in a good sense) rival en- 
deavors. If the Oneidas have held national 
assemblies, and composed laws, they are as 
forward as the Cherokees: if the Cherokees 
afe, with propriety, described as ‘* further 
advanced than any other nation of Indians in 
America,” then the impulse derived from the 
Principles, institutions, and energies of Chris- 
tianity, may be brought to somewhat of an 
estimate, political as well as moral. The 
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spectacle is new ; it is interesting; it tends to 
solve some of the most violently contested 
questions that have agitated mankind : it in- 
cludes a thousand considerations which attach 
to the early state of man, to the infancy of 
nations, to the primitive foundations of king- 
doms and states. They began as this begins : 
this may rise to splendour and dignity, equal, 
or more than equal io theirs: and if it be 
possible to guide the passions of the chiefs, 
by the dictates of piety, the real dignity and 
splendour of this common weal, the happi- 
ness and satisfaction it distributes, may sur- 
pass, what the Old World, with all its ambi« 
tion, has hitherto been able to produce, 
From a state founded on instruction and ine 
dustry, much may be hoped. 

But we must not suffer this nation to ene 
gross our attention. Others are exchanging 
their savage state, their ignorance, for better 
principles and hopeful information. By 
whatever the powers of the mind are opened, 
if the action be pursued, benefit must follow. 
The Wyandot Indians, we learn, are receiv- 
ing instruction with readiness ; and this will 
proceed, no doubt, to the introduction and 
establishment of superior blessings. The pro- 
hibition of, and the determined abstinence 
from, spirituous liquors, deserves to be strong= 
ly remarked. 

Our readers will observe for themselves, the 
remission of the sentence of the four women, 
condemned to death as witches ; and the de- 
structive privileges assumed by the Shawanoo 
prophet and his followers. Such inroads on 
the property of others, little become the cons 
duct of one admitted into the eighteenth 
heaven! The strong sense which glows in 
the letter of the Indian Chief, Hendrick, 
does equal credit to his head, and his heart. 
Under the guidance of such a man, much 
good we hope and trast, awaits his people. 
May equal advantages, arising from ‘* humane 
feeling,” quickly be participated by all, whe- 
ther “* white, red, or black.” 


CHEROKEE NATION. 

By a letter from Rev. Gideon Blackburn 
to Dr. Morse, of Charles Town, dated Ma- 
ryville, March 10, 1800, it appears that the 
Cherokee nation had agitated the question 
«« whether they should ‘incorporate with the 
United States ?” Many support the affirma- 
tive: others conceive the basis of their civi- 
lization to be already laid among themselves. 
A delegation “authorized to visit the 
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American government and congress: and the 
result was referred to a national council the 
ensulie spring. 

The nation is composed of seven different 
families or clans, as they are called; but 
more generally distinguished by the upper 
and lower towns. Schools were established 
in both these districts. 

In 1803, the Rev. Gideon Blackburn ob- 
tained from the President of the United 
States the superintendance of education in 
the Cherokee nation. Schools were institu. 
ted: an! the Cherokees are now so strongly 
impressed with a sense of the value of in- 
struction, that the number of scholars has 
increased from 20 to 75, in two schools ; 
which employ three schoolmasters: and the 
Cherokees are pressing in more scholars, 
Mr. Blackburn adds a testimony to their pro- 
gress in these emphatic terms. 

Sept. 1807. 

** The progress of the children in both 
my schools, has fully convinced me, that 
genius is not confined to the colour of the 
skin, were equal advantages offered ; and it 
is [a subject] for lamentation, that so many, 
who are capable of shining in the circle of 
a Bacon or a Newton, should lie neglected 
in the smoaky huts of the wilderness.” 

The following letter is from Colonel R. J. 
Meigs. 

Garrison Highwassee, 8th May, 1808. 

Ar the time of distributing the anauity 
goods to the Cherokees, and the conference 
with them on the subject of acession of land 
in November last, it was expected that a 
gteat number of people would be collected, 
and, as [had an anticipation of this some 
time before, it was thought a suitable occas 
sion for the Cherokee children under your 
superintendence to be convened in order to 
make some exhibition of the improvement 
they had made in the different branches of 
learning they had been instructed in, under 
the teaching of Messrs. Black and Dinnon 
by yonr order. The weather was unfavor- 
able for the meeting; notwithstanding this 
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we feel therefore no embarrassment in exhi- 
biting before them the parts assigned to us 
by our teachers. ‘Ihe schools were examined 
and exhibited separately ; and there was visie 
bly an emulation in the children of each 
senool. Each school appeared bappy in a 
consciousness of their superior attainments, 
but without saying so, or discovering any 
elevation of mind. The exercises were read+ 
ing, spelling, rehearsing moral and historical 
pieces, and exhibiting specimens of writing, 
together with their books of arithmetic ; and 
closing the exercises with singing a number 
of hymns, some of them very long. OF 
the Scriptures they read a number of chaps 
ters; [ particularly recollect the 20th chaps 
iter of Exodus, and the Sth of Matthew. 
They read without hesitation or che least ems 
barrassment, their articulaion was good, and 
this was surprising, as many of them never 
pronounced English before they came to 
these schools. Ja spelling they were genes 
| rally accurate, if any one missed a jeter, it 
was immediately corrected by one in the 
class. Their writing, to say ihe least of it, 
is equal to any other children of their ege, 
| a nuaber of them are ready scholars in the 
ground rules of arithmetic. Some have 
gone forward in the ordinary course as far as 
vulgar and deciimal fractions ; with respect to 
singing their voices are good ; and when we 
cousider the number and the length of the 
hymns which they readily sing without book 
or prompter, we are compelled to admire 
their strengih of memory. 


Extract from a letier fiom Rev. Mr. Blacke 
burn. 

I have found more of a disposition to lise 
ten, and to enquire diver truth, the summer 
past, than at any former period. 1 expect to 
set out the day after to-morrow, if the Lord 
will, to go to Brownstown (a hundred miles 
north of this), where I spent part of July 
and August last. After ray preaching there 
very pointedly against their heathen practices, 
two of the chiefs came to see me, and ove 


about ae fine children of both sexes ase | 
soon discovered that there existed | 


sembled. 


of them observed; ‘* I suppose ovr father 
thinks by this time, that we are all offended 


an emulation betwixt the two schools. [| at him, for telling us our faults so plainly 5 
only mention this to shew the ideutity of but although some are olfended, there are a 
homan nature, and that colour has nothing good many, who feel gratitude to our father 
todo with the mind. Itafforded very great for telling us the truth.” The morning [ 
pleasure to me, and to a considerable number | was about to leave them, three of the chiefs 
of gentlemen who happened to be here from | came to bid me farewell, and requested me 
the acjacent states, to observe in these chil- | to visit them again, thanking me for what 1 


dren decent and yet unconcerned confidence had told them of God's word; aud wished 
in their abilities to perform the parts allotted | to hear more, I agreed to visit them again 
them, Their good and intelligent counte- | this month. Sickness in the missiovary fa- 
nances seemed to say—notwithstanding we mily has prevented me till now, Several of 
are surrounded by a great many people, whose my Indian people have been sick ; so that 
for four weeks 1 was almost constaatly with 
the sick and dying. 


appearance is not such as we have been used 
‘to see, we belicve these people are our friends, 
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Another leiter fiom the same, 
Maryvi! ; Sept. 16, 1808. 

The Cherokee nation hes at iength de- 
termined to become men and citizens. A 
few days ago, in full coawcil, they adopted 
a constitution, which en:braces simple 
principle of government.—The legislative 
and judicial powers are vested in a general , 
council, and lesser ones subordinate. —All 
criminal accusations must be established by 
testimony ; and no more executions innst be 
made by the avenger of blood ; the infliction 
of punishment is, made a governmental 
transaction.—-Sinall companies in each dis- 
trict are to have the power of our sheriils to 
apprehend supposed criminals ; and to exeente 
according to the decree of the council —This 
could not-be done as with us by an individual, 
there being no wey properly to bind him ; it 
must therefure be done by a coinpany that 
one may be a check on another. — They’ 
have actually made some laws and entered 
them on record to stand as written Jaws 
of the nation; and you would have been 
astonished at the e/iquette with whreh 
they performed this business ; from council 
to council messages Were passing and repass- 
ing according to the rules of parliament — 
One law is, that no murderer shal! be pu- 
nished until he has been proved guilty before 
the council.” Another, ‘ that all Indians 
who have stock toa certain number specified, 
shall pay two dollars annually to support their 
national government ;’—** that every white 
mav in the nation, of every description, shall 
pay one dollar per annum for the same pur- 
pose ;"" and some whose names are mentioned 
are raied as high as five—That all Indians 
shall be obliged to pay for crossing at ferries 
ja the nation, as the whites do; that all 
ferrics are to be taxed for the same purpose, 
some as high as fifiy dollars, some thirty, 
some twenty, &e.— Laws are likewise enacied 
to establish their companies as meniioned 
above, and give them their proper power. 
The laws are in the following style, Be it 
enacted by the general eouncil of the Che- 
rokce uation,” &c.—I suspect their next step 
will be the partitioning ont their lauds, and 
emeriag into regular habits of hyshanidey. 
Thus tar are the Cherokees advanced ; further 
] believe than any other nation of Tndiaus 
in America, ‘These advantages they cannot 
lose; and as soon as they are civilized their 
way will be open for the establishiment of re- 
gular religious sociciy; may the Lord soon 
hasten it} This is the mast critical and 
eventful period I have ever seen ; it isa tise 
of anxiety to my mind; and a tinie which 
calls forth all the energy in the mindsof the 
Judians. feel, my friend, I ne 
more grace, and more strengin. of bod 
mind for this great business. 


Money wat 


also be needed. cuccifucly sacrifice the sulject of the of Clatistie 


\ 


|mv Hitle all, but it is too inconsiderable to 
add momentam to ihis machine. 


In the nation there are 12,395 Indians. 


The number of females exceeds the males 


#00. ‘The whites in the nation are 341; one 
third of these have Tadian wives, 113. Of 
Negro slaves there ave 583. The oumber of 
their catile, 19,590; do. of horses, 6,100. 
The number of uogs, 19,000; du. of sheep, 


1,037. 


Thev have now in actual operation 13 
Grist Mills; 3 Saw Mills: 3 Salipetre works, 
and 1 powder mill. ‘Phev have waggons, 
between 480 and 500 ploughs, 1600 spianing 
wheels, 467 looms, aud 49 silversmiihs, 

Circulating specie is supposed to be as plens 
ty as iy common ainong the white people. 
These advantages have been mostly oblained 
since the year 1795, and apilly increased stuce 
the year 1803. 

If we deduct fram the year, the number 
of Sabbaths it contains, and suppose that each 


spinning wheel turns eff six cuts per dey, the 


anount of 1600 will be 250,400 dozen of 
yarn in one year: this will make, whea 
wove into clot 292,133 yards, 

If we should suppose each loom to put off 
4 yards por day, the produce of 467 will be 
annually 584 034 yards. 

Allow two hands to a wheel 3,200 womea 
will be employed in carding and spioniog, 
407 engaged in weaving, and as many to fil 
the quills. 

If each plough be allowed only ten acres, 
then 500 ploughs would cultivate 5000 acres, 
and would emplay 1000 hands, as one aust 
use the hoe afier the plough. ‘There is also 
nearly as much land tn the gation wrought 
without a plough as with it; each acre will 
produce 50 bushels, which will be equal to 
250,000, or 20 bushels to each person. ‘The 
actual amount will double that sum. 


It is often asked, are they increasing or on 


the decline? Ali LT can say to this is, that 
both frou my own observation and that of 


those most conversant with them, it is evident, 


that there is less space between the younger 
childreu of fimilies than those more advanced, 


and that in nearly the proportion as hunting 


life lias yielded to the cnltivation of the soil, 
The womber of Bibles and ‘festaments, 
circulated in the nation, including the chil. 
dren of the schools is upwards of G00, and a 
variety of other books as opportunity offered. 
Oa titcir roads they have many public 
houses, and, on their rivers, convenient fer- 
ries; there are many of them learning differ- 
et trades as their inclination may lead them, 
Dut as yet there is no church erected. 
WYANDOT TRILE OF }NDIANS. 


Tn the year 1801, the Delaware, Wyane 
dot, and Shawanee Ladians were visited aud 
1 | pattie talks, were held with each of the tribes 
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— and the education of their children in 
the English language. The /Vyandots, receiv- 
ed the proposal arith steadiness ; and promised 
to consider it. In 1805, the Western Mission- 
ary Society, sent three agents to visit them. 
Mr. Joseph Badger, one of the party, «* had 
an > sie of seeing all the principal chiefs 
of the nation together. He determined not to 
Tet this slip, without trying argue 
ments to dissuade them from the use of spirie 
tucus liquors, He stated tothem the evils 
they had suffered, both in health and proper- 
ve by their intemperance. After hearing him, 
they consulted among themselves about an 
answer. At length the principal chief of 
the nation addressed him thus : 

«© Father, listen! You have now told us 
the truth. We thank you for your advice. 
WE HAVE AGREED TO DRINK NO MORE 
WHISKEY.” 

From that time they have universally ab- 
stained from the use of spirituous liquors. 

In another letter the same writer says, 

On the 14th May, 1806, I arrived at 
Sandusky, lower town, with three labour- 
ing men, a team, and provisions for seven 
months. The inhabitants of the upper and 
Jower towns were gathered here in council, 
on the subject of destroying some who were 
charged with being witches. ‘They had con- 
demned four women to die, and appointed 
the slayers. I was soon made acquainted 
with their proceedings ; and sent a message 
to them, requesting them to sit still, until I 
could speak with them, and declaring to 
them, that if they persisted in their purpose, 
they would be considered as murderers in the 
sight of God aad man. On hearing the 
message, they released the women, and broke 
up their council, 

On the 16th, they agreed in council tomy 
living among them, with sugh people as I 
wanted, and cultivating what land t should 
think necessary. . 

Ina letter dated Austinburgh, March 22, 
1810, Mr. Badger writes concerning a school 
that he had instituted among these Indians. 

The school consists of seventeen scholars, 
who have advanced in learning far beyond 
the highest expectations, Some read well in 
the Testament. All spell readily, and are 
learning the catechism, prayers, &e. with 
diligence. I was struck with a pleasing sur- 
prise, on the first evening after my arrival, 
at hearing the little tawny children of the 
wilderness, after they were wrapped in their 
blankets, say the Lord’s prayer, and other 
prayers for children, distinetly in English. 
On examining them with regard to some 
presents which they were to receive, ] found 
they had learned most of the commandments, 
and to know and explain the stops and marks 
in reading ; and to point out the emphatical 
words in short sentepces.”. 


Unhappily, but in exact conformity with 
the impatience of savage life, the Indians 
expected every thing promised to be fulfilled 
immediately, without waiting for the due 
time, or taking proper steps to ensure the 
result. They hoped for produce without la- 
bour; and were disappointed when they 
found their own exertions necessary to im- 
prove the advantages afforded them. In this 
state of their mind, the celebrated Seneca 
prophet (Corn planter’s brother) with upwards 
of thirty chiefs and wartiors arrived at San- 
dusky, to counsel with the Wyandots and 
other neighbouring tribes, on national cone 
cerns. The preparations for their reception, 
occupied the minds of the Indians entirely ; 
and their faculties were completely engrossed 
by the arrival of their great prophet. Their 
expectations of the beneficial wonders to be 
eee by him, were bounded by nothing 
ut the raising of the dead. The same pro- 
phet we presume, is referred to in a commu. 
nication from Mr. Sergeant, who was deles 
gated to the Stockbridge Indians, among 
whom he met with some, but it should ap- 
pear, only partial success. 

«* In one of his letters,” says Mr. Ser. 
geant, ‘* Capt. Hendrick mentions the Sha- 
wanoo Prophet, who professes to have been 
to the eighteenth heaven, as he ¢alls it, and 
to have conversed face to face with the Great 
Spirit. He declares, that the tribes wha 
will not believe his doctrine shall be destroyed. 
Capt. Hendrick calls him ‘ the emissary of 
Satan ;” and says that his design is * to ex- 
cite the Indians to war against the United 
States, &c.”—Capt. Hendrick adds, 

The Prophet's followers have done much 
mischief already, on the frontiers. They 
have killed a number of horses belonging to 
the white people, and some cattle for their 
sacrifices. He has told his young men, they 
shall have more liberty to take horses, after 
they shall be seated on the Wabash ; that if 
the whites shall say any thing he will cause 
them to become mad or crazy ; that while 
they shall stagger about, a little stroke of the 
tomahawk on their heads will finish them, 
To many other vices he encourages his people, 

“One of my confidential friends in this 
country has orders or instructions from proe 
per authority to take this impostor, and se- 
cure him in jail; and there are a thousand 
men already appointed in the State of Ohio, 
to march and seize the Prophet at an hour's 
warning. A 

«¢ My friend, by this letter, you may judge 
how the chiefs here feel, who have a true 
humane feeling toward their fellow creatures, 
white, red, or black. Surely I do participate 
with such on these occasions. I feel that I 
stand in need of all the wisdom, knowledge, 
faithfulness, and patience, which I can pos« 


sibly possess, to assist our allies of the dif 
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ferent tribes of Indians, in this critical sea- 
son. All the agents or officers here wish to 
have me exert myself to the utmost to assist 
the Indians jn this country, which you may 
rest assured I shall do as long as I remain 
here with my health. [I shall write you again 
next month. I cannot write two separate 
letiers ; therefore this letter will be for your 
information, and that of our chiefs and na- 
tion. I hope the Good Spirit will preserve 
you all. Farewell. 
Henprick AUPAUMUT.” 
We close this article ly an Extract of a Let- 

ter from Mr. George Anderson, Teacher 

of the Indian Schvol at Sandusky, dated 

June 19, 1809. 

«¢ Last week the Senecas at their town 
above us (a small village about ten miles up 
the Sandusky river) killed one of their nation 
whom they had superstitiously suspected to be 
a wizard. They blamed him for making so 
many of them sick in years past. ‘They told 
him, that if he would confess his sin in what 
he had done, they'would pardon him ; butif he 
would not, they would kill him, and his soul 
would be miserable for ever. fle replied their 
pardon was worth nothing, and could do him 
no geod ; that none but God could pardon 
sin ; and he asserted that he was innocent of 
what they charged him with. But they 
would not believe he was innocent, and 
quickly destroyed the poor creature. ‘Two 
or three of them held him, while the rest 
cut him to pieces with thier tomahawks.” 


CONJUGAL AFFECTION IN DISTRESS. 

T. the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 

S1r,—Having read in No. LXII, of your 
entertaining and instructive publication, Mrs. 
Plainly’s remarks on the present mistaken 
mode of female education, I was arrested by 
her promises to unfold the method” by which 
she contrived to live in a state of tolerable 
happiness with three husbands, each possess- 
ing a glaring fault of character, individually 
calculated to mar the happiness, and diminish 
the affections of any delicate, or generous 
minded woman. I have looked forward with 
anxiety to each subsequent number of your 
work, and eagerly turned over the pages, with 
a hope of finding her promises fulfilled, and 
of profiting by ber example, and shrewd ad- 
vice. Having been hitherto disappointed in 
this my expectation, and being now driven 
toa state of extremity by the reigning failing 
of one husband, who I have not ceased to 
love with that degree of enthusiasm, which 
the conviction of his failings has not yet de- 
stroyed, I ventured to request your insertion 
of my case, in order that it may meet the eye 
of this, your discerning and judicious, corres- 
pondent, so as to call forth that advice and 


Vos. X. (Lit. Pan, Oct. 1811.) 


information she has engaged heréelf td afford 
in behalf of her sex. 
lam, Sir, your very bumble servant, 
Caroline CLaiMant, 


To Mrs. 
Madam, 

The disappointment and misery I have exe 
perienced ior these last twelve months is 
agonizing aud inconceivable; and, had ir 
not been for the Incky chance which soma 
little time since, threw sour paper, in No. 
of the Literary PANORAMA, in my 
way, I should most likely, long ere this, hava 
been seen a floating corpse cn the Serpentine 
River, or suspended from some tree in my 
own laurel grove. But you, Madam, awakena 
ed anew my energies, and inspired atresh my 
hopes: you have heroically managed three 
husbands, each incumbered with a failing 
which must have wounded you to the quick, 
or sunk you in the vortex of despair, had 
you not been happily favoured by a sort of 
supernatural fortitude, and a Minerva-like 
wisdom ; endowing you at once with patience 
to endure, and with ability to oppose a seme 
dy to each existing evil. But, Madam, it is 
not every woman who is thus gified, of which 
alas! I am an afflicting instance ; for I find 
my happiness wrecked, and my health de- 
clining, through the convicted infidelities of 
the man I love. He who I had fancied ins 
different to every woman but myself, and 
who, for eighteen months, appeared as the 
most individually attached of men— 

But read my story, Madam. 

1 was the daughter of a gentleman of mo- 
derate fortune; and was educated with the 
most scrupulous care, as to my moral and 
religious duties. I was considered well- 
formed, having read many books selected 
from the extensive library of my father, and 
made no inconsiderable figure amidst the cirs 
cuimscribed society of our neighbourhood, 1 
had passed one month of wy life in London, 
on avisit toa maiden aunt, whose caution, 
with respect to the families she visited in the 
metropolis, had induced my father to allow 
of my becoming her inmate. We went twice 
to the play ; once toa sacred concert ; twice 
toa sunday conversationé; once to The Phie 
losophic Instttution ; and once to Thelwall’s 
Lectures: but neither opera, rout, ball, or 
d€ectin€, was I allowed to attend; and thus 
I returned io the house of my parents, still 
in total ignorance of what is called the world. 
I knew many of the virtues, but scarcely any 
of the vices of mankind; and could I have 
passed on to my grave, in this-bappy igno- 
raniee, 1 might have cousidered my lot as ens 
viable. But.as this wag’ next to impossible, 
[ cannot but lament the mistaken delicacy 
and kindness of my parents; who by. thus 
keeping from me the evil propensities and 
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vices of the world, rendered me the mor 


alive to its disappointments, and a more easy | 


prey to the artful and designing, Perhaps 
there was no situation in life in which my 
information was more limited, or my concep: 
tions more confined, than that of matrimony. 
My father and mother were patterns of con- 
jugal happiness; they seemed to sail down 
the vale of life, reposing with mutual confi- 


dence ; and happy in the calm affection of 


each other: and if in our neighbourhood 
there were instances to the contrary, they 
were seldom made a matter of conversation ; 
as to conjugal infidelity, it was a subject never 
mentioned in my presence. The newspapers 
I was never permitted to peruse, and only 
heard such selected paragraphs, as were 
breathed through the pure lips of my too 
cautious father. So that crim. con., intri- 
gue, open profligacy, and modern licentious- 
ness, were to me unknown. I was totally 
forbidden all conversation with the female 
domestics who attended my person, lest they 
should contaminate the innocence of my 
mind, by any stories of their ordinary loves ; 
and the only instance of correction IT remem- 
ber to have received from my father, was in 
consequence of my being detected listening 
beneath the garden wall, to the conversation 
of the clerk’s daughter with her lover. Thus, 
at the age of twenty-one, I was unacquaint- 
ed with the passions, and their influence on 
mankind, as though I had been born and 
bred in a convent. My glass, or my vanity, 
had frequently whispered me I was hand- 
some; but there were few young men in our 
neighbourhood, and these few were never 
permitted to tell me they thought so; though 
sioce I knew more of the nature of things, 
I have often reflected that, from the looks 
which I frequently caught at church, from 
the head boy of the grammar school, he very 
much admired me. About this period a re- 
cruiting party became stationary in the town 
near which our family resided; the officer 
belonging to it soon signalized me by his 


attentions, but I had been educated in the | 


principles of the old school, and fancied a 
profligate, or a seducer, in every red coat [ 
beheld. At length my father received over- 


tures in my favor, from a gentleman of con- | 
siderable estates in Kent: he was in his, 
twenty-seventh year, aud of rather a pleasing | 


rson; though there was a certain slyness 
in his eye, a down-cast uncomfortable some- 
thing, which indicated secrecy, ambiguity, 
and design, together with a sort of bashful 
confusion of countenance, as though his con- 


ecious soul was secretly reproaching him for 


some hidden vice : however, he gave evident 


proof of the sincerity of his affection for me, | 


though I have since thought it was merely a 
desire for my person: for affection is a chas- 
tened and stationary sentiment of the soul, 


while passion, corporeal and debasing in iss 
nature, flies with eager anticipation and un- 
distinguishing grossness from one object to 
‘another. 

A period of four months passed quickly 
away, in the delightful interchange of deli- 
cate attentions and tender assiduities ; in the 
pleasing, and heart gratifying, conviction of 
finding myself beloved by the only object 
that had ever inspired me with any thing like 
affection. Jt is in the nature of us women I 
believe (before sad experience has made us 
acquainted with the vices of mankind), to 
attach more than mortal excellence to the ob- 
ject of our love. The very nature of the 
passion, in the breast of a good woman, serves 
to exalt the imagination and purify the soul. 
The object of awakened tenderness appears 
to her clothed in all the virtues ; and she is 
but too much disposed to offend her CREATOR 
by making man her idol. Thus, long before 
I resigned my liberty at the hymeneal altar, 
my heart had surrendered itself a willing cape 
tive to the supposed virtues, and apparent af- 
fection of my betrothed TomER It is to 
the honor (though certainly to the misfor- 
tune), of good women, that their attachment 
increases afier marriage, while that of the 
other sex is generally found to decline ; and I 
do not believe there is a good woman in Eng- 
land, who ever ceased to love her husband, 
till he had, by his conduct, one way or other, 
justly forfeited her tenderness and esteem. 
It is astonishing how much en amiable wo- 
man will endure before she resigns the object 
of her love. The first twelve months of my 
marriage glided quickly away, in mutual con- 
fidence, and in the most aflectionate endear- 
ments. No doubt, no suspicion, disturked 
the sacred calm of wedded love: I felt as- 
| sured of the individual regard of my hus- 
band: and [ loved him with my whole soui. 
I trusted him when absent, in parties, with 
the most captivating of my sex, and witness 
ed his polite attentions to other women with- 
outa single perturbed feeling. It was then 
that I] happily experienced the trath of that 
‘maxim of Rochefoucault, which tells 
‘us, ‘© There is a species of love, the purity 
| and excess of which disarms jealousy :” alas! 
I was not destined long to enjoy this elysium 
of the heart ; and, from confidence the most 
reposing, and aflection the most ardent, and 
the most pure; from a cherished belief of 
| the unquestionable excellence of my hus- 

band’s ma and his decided and delicate 
preference of my person, I was soon driv« 
en to the most dreadful suspicions, which 
every little circumstance (save that of wite 
nessing the fact) almost daily confirmed. 
When once a vice is allowed free access, 
sanctioned by the depravity of modern in- 
_dulgence, it makes rapid strides in debas- 


ing the general character. Like a firebrand 
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thrown at random, it takes ifs destructive 
course, and consumes each neighbouring vir- 
tue: thus in the course of two years from 
the period to which [ allude, my busband 
had become a fashionable profligate, and an 
unblushing violator of bis conjugal vow, 
among the licentious and the dissipated ; 
still preserving, however, as much as possible, 
his acis of infidelity from me, whom he con- 
tinued to teaze with an appearance of atlec- 
tion, which, acting as he did, it was impossi- 
ble he could feel. is maintained a con- 
stant state of hostility between my tender- 
ness, my resentment, and my reason. In 


short, Madam, my mental sufleriugs have so | 


disorganized my nature, that Lam no longer 
the same creature. 


The Gatherer: 


At times, my indigna- | 


tion rouses me to the most maddening tu- | 
mults; at others, my wounded sensibility | 


drives me to despair; nor can there, at this 
moment, exist a creature more completely 
wretched than myself. Suspicion has now 
fixed “its maddening station in my breast; 
nor can any assumed kindness replace that 
delightful confidence, which was the soul of 
our once happy union. Alas! all is wreck- 
ed on the uahappy conviction of my misery. 
And would you believe it, Madam, that of 
Jate it is by some extraordinary show of af- 
fected tenderness, some act of indyleence, 


some particular mark of attention and respect | 


(intended as a cover for a new and secret 
deviation), that I discover the Demon at 
work in him: and thus, returning tenderness 
which might naturally awaken my hopes, on- 
ly serves to excite afresh my suspicion, and 
reanimate my fears. It is amazing to what 
lengths he carries this specious kindness. I 
know when hé is about to attempt a pew 
servant, by his making some unfavourab'e re- 
mark on her person; such as, ‘* That's a 
stupid sort of animal you have about you, 
Caroline ;” or, ‘* That girl has no great 
beauty to boast of however.” When he is 
abont to succeed, or thinks I get too quick- 
sighted, be redoubles his assiduities and atten- 
tions to me, 
to some favorite spot ; am presented witha set 
of new ornaments, or told J may purchase, if 
Twill, the pair of alabaster vases, I admired 
so mucha month since. So you see, Ma- 
dam, that in the very arms of kindness I am 
betrayed, and that the most artfal ingenuity 
is at work to deceive anddelude me. 1 know 
very well that there are women who would 
take advantage of this generous sort of sin- 
ning in theic partners; but unhappily for 
me, [ am not of that order. J, Madam, 
would rather possess the undivided affections 
of the man I love, than be endowed with all 
that earthiy maguifeence, or worldly grane 
deur can bestow. Sordid benefits cannot 
coinpensate to her whose world is in her love, 


I am kindly persuaded to drive | 
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Thus, Madam, have I given you a brief ace 
count of my unhappy situation. To detail 
all its consequences would take up too much 
of your time: and you appear to be so 
penetrating and clear-sighted, that 1 am sure 
you will readily perceive from the sketch 
I have here given, the particulars of my 
sad case. Let me then urge you, Ma- 
dam, in the name of my sex; ard in come 
passion to my present misery, to aflord 
the information, and advice, you have pros 
mised, by which I hope to be able to redress 
my wrongs, or to learn to sustain them with 
becoming resolution; for my health, and 
my beauty are fast declining through disap- 


pointment, anxiety, and irritation, and my 


spirits are sinking under the pressure of do- 
mestic affliction. Oh! you! who are en 
dowed with that magic art, which enabled 
to manage THREE HUSBANDS—teach me 
10w to endure ONE. 
Your disconsolate humble servant, 
CATHERINE CLAIMANT. 


THE GATHERER 
No, XXIX. 
I am but a Gatherer and Disposer of other Men's 
Stuf —Wooton, 
It is an ill Crow that defiles its own Nes?. 


Under Strafford’s administration the Bish« 
ops of Ireland were displaced with little more 
ceremony than Excisemen, as the following 
anecdote will evince :—One Corbet, a Scots 
Clergyman, had written a virulent and witty 
book against the Covenanters, called, i I 
recollect aright, Lysimachus ‘Theanor, and for 
this service was rewarded with a benefice in 
the diocese of Killala, the Bishop of which 
at that me was Adair, himself a Scotsman. 
When Corbet applied for institution, the 
Bishop, who could not endure any reflexe 
jous on his countrymen, received Corbet 
(whose name it seems in Erse language sig- 
nifies a Crow) very roughly ; and told him, 
that “it was an ill crow which defiles its own 
nest.” These words Corbet took care to report 
to Laud ; and for this trivial offence the poor 
prelate, then an old man, was summarily de- 
prived. He was, however, afterwards pro- 
vided with another Sce. 


Good Old Times. 

The general state of ihe Country at that 
time may be inferred from the Minutes of 
certain Bills intended to be offered in Straflord’s 
first Irish Parliament, viz. ‘* For restrainin 
the barbarous custom of ploughing by the tail 
(which is still continued), of pulling the 
Wool off living sheep, burning corn in the 
straw, barking standing trees, forcing cows to 
give milk, and building houses without chime 
nies.” The naiure of the last offence but one, 
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ration proves that the common people must 
have been cruel, mischievous, and filthy in 
the highest degree. 1 have no where learned 
the fate of these extraordinary Bills, Swraf- 
ford’s Letters, Vol. I. page 291. 


Of Fame. 

It may seem strange, that man should 
have such an earnest desire of a noble fame 
and memory, after his death: when, at the 
same time, he knows that the tongues of the 
living avail nothing to the good or hurt of 
those who lie in their graves; and that the 
account must pass upon his actions, and not, 
upon the reports of others. There is hardly 
any thing which we possess, that we reckon 
of equal value with fame: our wealth, our 
aden. nay sometimes even our lives, are 
held cheap when they come in competition 
with it. When Philip asked Democritus, if 
he did not fear to luse his head, he answered, 
No: for if he did lose it, the Athenians 
would give him one that would be immortal. 
He would be statued in the treasury of eternal 
fame. Ovid’s comfort, in his banishment, 
was his fame :— 

——Ni/ non mortale tenemus, 

Pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis. 

Bn ego, cum patria caream, vobisque, domoque: 

Raptaque sint, adimi que potuere miht; 
(amen ipse meo comitorque fruorque 

Cesar in hoc potuit juris habere nihil. 

Quililet hanc sevo vitam mihi finiat ense : 

Me tamen extincto, fama perennis erit, 


——-——All that we hold will die, 
But our brave thoughts and ingenuity. 
Even I that want my country, house, and friend ; 
from whom is ravish’d all that fate can rend ; 
Possess yet my own genius, and enjoy _ 
That which is more than Cesar can destroy. 
Fach groom may kill me: but whene’er I die, 
My fame shali live to mate eternity. 
Ov. Trist, 3. 7. 
Plutorch tells us of a poor Indian, that 
would rather endure death than shoot before 
Alexander, having been out of practice ; lest, 
by shooting ill, he should mar the fame he 
had acquired. Desire of glory, is the last 
thing that even wise men lay aside. For this, 
you may take Tacitus. Etiam sapieniilus, 
cupido glorie novissima exuttur, It was 
Tamerlane’s practice to read often the heroic 
deeds of his own ancestors ; not as any boast 
¢o himself, butas glorious examples propound- 
ed to inflame his virtues. The noble acts of 
our predecessors ate as Aaming beacons whigh 
fame and time have set on hills, to call us to 
adefence of virtue, whensoever vice invades 
the common wealth of man. Whocan en- 
dure to skulk away his life in an idle corner, 
when he has the means of usefulness within 


him; and finds, how fame'has blown about 
deserving names? In weak and base minds, 
worth begets envy; but in those which are 
Magnanimous, emulation. Roman virtue, 
made Roman virtues lasting. A brave man 
never (lies; but, like the phoenix, others rise 
out from his preserved ashes. How many val- 
iant soldiers does a generous leader make! 
Brutus bred many constant patriots. Fame, 
I confess, I find more eagerly pursued by the 
Heathen race, than by the Christian. The 
immortality (as they thought) of their name, 
was to them, as the immortality of the soul 
to us; which often made them sacrifice their 
lives to that, which they esteemed above 
their lives, their fame. Christians know a 
thing beyond it, and that knowledge causes 
them to give but a secondary respect to fame ; 
there being no reason why we should neglect 
that whereon all our future happiness de 
pends, for that which is nothing but a name 
aud empty air. Virtue werea kind of misery, 
if fame only, were all the garland that crown 
ed her. Glory alone were a reward incompe- 
tent for the toils of industrious man. This 
follows him but on earth; hut in heaven is 
laid up a more noble, more essential recom- 
pence. Yet, as itis a frnit which springs 
from good actions, [ cannot help thinking, 
that he who loves that, loves also that which 
causes it, worthiness. I will honour fame, 
for the deserving deeds which produced it. 


In myself, I will respect the actions that 
may merit it; and, though for my own bene- 
fit, L will not mach seek it; yet, I shall be 
glad if it may follow me, to incite others, 
that they may go beyond me. I will, if I can, 
tread the path which leads to it; if I find it, 
I shall think it a blessing ; if not, my endea- 
vour will be enough for discharging myself 
within, though I miss it. God is not bound 
to reward me, any; if he accepts me, I may 
count it a mercy. I like him, who does 
things which deserve fame without either 
search, or caring for it. Fora mean man to 
thirst for mighty fame, isan absurd ambition. 


Can we think a mouse can cast a shadow 
like an elephant? Can the sparrow look for 
a train like the eagle? A great fame is for 
princes : and such as for their parts, are the 
glories of humanity: A good fame may crown 
the private man. Let the world speak well of 
me, and I will never care, though it does not 
speak much. Check thyself, vain man, that 
pursuest fleeting shadows.—Love substances, 
and rest thyself content with what Bocthiug 
tells thee :— 

Quicunque solam, mente pracipiti, petit, 
Summumque credit, gloriam: 

Lat? patentes etheris cernat plagas, 

Arctumque terrarum situm, 

Brevem replere non valentis ambitum, 


Puclebit ancti nominis, De Consolationg, 
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He that thirsts for elorious prize, 

Thinking that, the top of all: 

Let him view th’expanded skies, 

And the earth’s contracted ball. 
He'll be asham'd then, that the name he wan 
Fills not the short walk of one healthful man. 
Owen Felltham. 


Terrors by Night: No.1. More frightened 
than hurt: an Irish Bulls alias, a Red 
Cow. 


I had enjoyed, for about an hour, the bles- 
sings of slumber, whea 1 was awoke by a 
noise more tremendous than thunder; to my 
terrified :magination it seemed like the roaring 
of the fiercest lion—I started up, and struck 
my head against something that felt rough and 
warn, aud extendiag my arms (in an agony 
of fear L must confess,) got hold of ears of 
what I sapposed a ferocious animal.—It is 
inconcsivable the ideas of horror that rushed 
through my mind—I thought it was a mad 
dog, who nad some way er other found his 
way to the bed—the bellowing, however, 
which was in aninstant repeated, made me 
change my opinion, and I teok it for a wild 
ball, who had broke loose, and would de- 
vour me, asthe red cow did Tom Thumb. 
—{ jumped out of bed, and endeavoured 
to escape by the door but could not find it— 
1 called loudly for light and assistance—the 
bellowing continued, though it did not seem 
to quit the spot where I first had heard it— 
between us we made a noise that might have 
broken any sleep, except what the last tramp 
will waken us from.—My host at length 
made his appearance, followed by his wife, 
bearing a candie—he was in his shirt and red 
night cap, like a Turkish turban—the fair 
torch-bearer was in her chemise—though 
assuredly it was not ‘ une chemise blanche.” 
—The husband thrust the muzzle of a fowl- 
ing piece, (which he carried cocked) into 
the room, before he entered himself—so that 
between the mad bull in my rear, and the 
orange party in front, I thought myself in 
a perilous situation. —When had explained 
the nature of my alarm, we advanced in a 
body to the bed, to discover the eause.—The 
roaring, which was incessant, proceeded 
from the mouth of a red cow, with horns 
as long as a deer’s—but the head only was 
visible ; how it came there, or where the 
body was, was to me totally unintelligible 
—iny host after rolling on the bed some in- 
stants in a hearty fit of laughter, explained 
it to me.—With the carelessness that marked 
all his domestic arrangements, a cow was 
sometimes turned into the chamber that com- 
municated with mine, to save the trouble of 


taking her to the stable ;—one he had pur- 


The Gatherer. 
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chased a few days before at a neighbouring 
fair, had been confined there ever since ;— 
as she was probably not much accustomed to 
live ina parlour, it was not wonderful she 
wished to make her escape out of it—by dint 
of perseverance she forced a passage for her 
head, through the partition of lath aud plais- 
ter which separated her from the side of my 
bed.—Unable to draw her body forwards, «rt 
her head backwards, she stuck fast in this 
pillory of her own creation, and broke out 
into the noise I have just been mentioning. 
Travels in Ieland. 1811, 


Terrors by Night: No. 2.—A hundred Scotch 
Rabbits, equa/ to one Lish Bull, 


Having put up my horse at the best Inn 
in Cupar of Fife, I found there a gentleman 
scarcely recovered froma fright he had got 
the night before. A person, it seems was 
carrying, from the east coast of Fife, an 
hundred rabbits, to occupy a warren in the 
West Highlands. The person, who had the 
cate of the animals, hired a room tor them 
for the night: potting them all into it, and 
giving them greens, and other food, he shat 
the door: and, having refreshed himself, 
went to bed. The gentleman, whom I saw, 
being just arrived, and a stranger, asked for 
supper and a room, and went to bed ; which 
happened to be the room contiguous to the 
rabbits; but knew nothing of their being 
there. About the middle of the night and 
in the midst of his sleep, the door between 
his room, and the rabbits, not being locked, 
a gale of wind arising, the door suddenly 
opened, and the whole of the rabbits, rush- 
ing from their own room, ran into the gene 
tleman’s ; some running over his face, hands, 
and other parts of his body, both above and 
below the bed, and many of them seeking 
for shelter below the blankets. The gentles 
man, awaking suddenly, was much alarms 
ed, and roared for help, but none appeared. 
Their keeper was asleep, as well as every one 
else in the house. Thinking himself sure 
rounded bya thousand devils which he found 
before, behind, and round about him, he at 
length, found the door, and ran down stairs 
naked in the dark, The rabbits, as much 
afraid as the gentleman, following him, 
were down stairs before him; and, it was 
not many minutes till the whole house was 
inan uproar. When the candle was lighted 
nothing appeared. The rabbits had disper- 
sed, and hid themselves in different parts of 
the house. Hungary waters, spirits, &c. 
were brought to recover the gentleman ; and 
it was not till the rabbit man appeared, and 
found his rabbits gone that he could come 
prehend what had happened to him. 

Hall's Traves in Scotland. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOVE. 


We are sorry to report that in a letter 
received from the same Correspondent* as 
furnished an account of the misconduct and 
ernelty of Gen. De Caen an! oiler French 
oilicers, at the Mauritius, a few months ago, 
he expresses his apprehensions, that, the pa- 
triotic and adveviurous travellers who at- 
temptel the expedition from the Cape of 
Good Hope to the Mos. mbique Isles, through 
the south-eastern part of the Airican conti- 
nent, had been murdered, together with 
their attendants, by some of the savage 
horiles of that unexplored, inhospitable, re- 

ion.f Sach was the general belief at the 

Sas: founded oa accounts received from 
the travellers, when they had nearly accom- 
plished their journey ; strengthened by the 
circumstance, that no farther intelligence 
has since been received from them, for 
which (had they been in safety) time, more 
than sufficient, had elapsed. Reports of 
their unhappy fate had also reached the 
Cape ; though, as it is not stated on what 
foundation they rest, a feeble hope still ex- 
ists, that such truly valuable lives may be 
preserved ; and that they may gratily the 
expectations of their country, and perpe- 
tuate their memory, by communicating the 
sesult of their arduous undertaking. 

Every reader who feels an interest in the 
honor of his country, and the eminent vir- 
tues which distinguish and exalt the British 
character, will be gratified by perusing, ia 
the words of our Correspondent, the just 
tribute of gratitude and applause paid by 
the inhabitants of the Cape, to the meri- 
torious conduct of their late Governor, Lord 
Caledon. 

In his letter of the 15th June, our friend 
thus expresses himeelf. ** ‘The arrival of 
**the Curagoa has brought usa great deal 


of news ;—end to the Cape of a most 


** important nature; that of the removal of 
«Lord Caledon, which has produced a 
** universal sentiment of sincere regret. His 
** Lordship’s manners are so polite, his de- 
*€ portment is so ailable and unostentatious, 
am convinced there is not an indi- 
** vidual in the whole Colony who will not 
«deeply lament his recall. His Lordship, 
«during the time he has held the govern- 
*« ment, has omitted no opportunity of ma- 
king himself acquainted wai the charac- 
“ter, views, and prejudices of the people ; 
«and the conciliating manner which 
** reforms and alterations have been brought 


® Compare Panorama, Vol. IX, p. 787. 
+ Compare Panorama, Vol. VII, p. 113. 


«© avout, had the effect of pleasing, instead 
“of disgusting them, with the changes that 
‘* have been gradually produced in the go- 
“‘vernment. It appears to have been the 
** general wish of his Lordship to lead, and 
«* not to drive; which is the only sure way 
of producing conviction among a people 
«« who are (generally speaking) obstinate in 
‘* proportion to their ignorance. One of the 
‘© important benefits resulting from a journey 
which the Governor has taken into the 
‘interior of the Colony, and which occus 
pied nearly three months ; is the establish. 
* ment of a Commission from the Court of 
* Justice (whose sittings are held in Cape- 
Town) to go throughout the different dis- 
tricts once a year, or oftener if circu 
*€ stances will permit, for the trial of offens 
*€ ces. By this salutary regulation the far- 
‘mers are saved the expence and trouble 
‘of a journey of, probably, from 300 to 
*€500 ailes, for the purpose of obtaining 
«justice. The rules for the guidance of 
‘the Committee are so plainly drawn up, 
“that no one can possibly plead ignorance 
of their measing. The benefits resulting 
from this institution are incaleulable; and 
“© can ouly be duly appreciated by the result 
of a few years’experience His Lordship 
** has also made himself personally acquainte 
* ed with most of the inhabitants, and was 
of course mucl better qualified to judze 
the little differences that occasionally 
“© were brought before him.” In a letter 
dated July 3d, and brought by the Cura- 
goa, in which frigate Lord Caledon came to 
England, our Correspoudont writes as fol- 
lows. We are all at the Cape just now, 
in a gloomy mood, on account of the de- 
‘* parture of Lord Caledon, who went down 
toSt. Simon’s Bay this morning to ems 
* bark for England. His loss is universally 
*« deplored. It is impossibie to do justice 
to so excellent a inan. His character is 
above all praise!” 

Our readers will not fail to remark the 
striking contrast between the late Governors, 
Gen. De Caen, of the Isle of France, and 
Lord Caledon, of the Cape of Good Hope; 
or the just award assigned to their conduct 
and characters by the inhabitants of the Jatter. 
De Caen, mortified and abashed by an in- 
dignant prohibition from landing on their 
shore. Lord Caledon, on leaving it, attend- 
ed by the lamentations and benedictions of 
a people made happy by a Governor who 
has left to his successor an etample most 
worthy of imitation. 

Both these Governors have proved thems 
selves fai/hful tepresentatives of their re- 
spective sovereigns ; and as these are actuated 
by orm diametrically opposite, De Caen 
has (as he might reasonably expect) been 
rewarded by the approbation of Napoleon ; 
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and Lord Caledon, it cannot be doubted, 
will in addition to that greatest of all hu- 
man compensations, the internal conscious- 
ness of rectitude, be honored with the high 
estimation of the British Government, and 
the universal applause of that nation, whose 
character obtains even from its most inve- 
terate enemies, that involuntary tribute of 
veneration and respect, which depravity can 
never withhold from virtue, nor ensy from 
merit. 

The following extract is from the letter of 
15th June 1811. 

“© Yesterday week, when I was at St. Si- 
mon’s Bay with a friend, we hada slight shock 
of an earthquake, being (according to the 
declaration of those who note down these 
events) the forty-second we have experienced. 
It was, however, very slight, at St. Simon’s 
‘Town ; but at Cape- Town it was felt more se- 
verely, though it was not accompanied with so 
found a noise as those in December 1809. The 
houses were, however, much cracked, from 
their vibrating motion, which was, I hear 
from several eye-witnesses, perfect/y visible. 
Several urns and monuments about the town, 
have been thrown down, and the effects, 
generally speaking, were of the same na- 
ture, and nearly to the same extent, as the 
former. It has of course created a fresh 
alarm ; which, however, I am happy to ob- 
serve is chiefly confined to the native inha- 
bitants of the Cape-Town.” 

“© We have lately observed a comet, which 
bears from hence about W. by N. and sets 
at this time between 7 and 8 in the evening. 
Itisat an immense distance, but perfectly 
visible with the naked eye.” 

This comet was visible during the passage 
of the fleet from the East-Indies in March, 
April, and May; and 1s doubiless the same 
we now see every evening. 

It does not appear by our Correspondent’s 
Jetter of the 3d of July, that there has been 
any more shocks of Earthquakes at the Cape 
since the 8th of June. 

For this information the Panorama is in- 
debted to our obliging friend Brrrannicus. 


18th September, 1811. 


ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE CORN 
MARKET; AND CORN TRADE. 

We have received from our friend Brrran- 
NICUS a representation of the state of ma- 
nagement in Mark Lane, which, he insists, 
is little other than that of a trading monopoly 
for the benefit of a few leading individuals. 
—On the other hand we find this opinion di- 
rectly contradicted by others of our friends 
who laugh at the notion of a combination 
extended throughout the whole island, and 
managing, if not all the counties iv England, 
at least all the coast counties. KRiTANNICUS 


says that he knows the warehonses in the 
neighbourhood of London are overladen 
with corn; yet the commodity rises in price 
at market, owing to a limited supply :—It is 
answered, that these repositories are not more 
abundantly supplied than usual; and that 
were less to be held in reserve, the city 
would be in a state of starvation in less than 
amonth. Itis well known that a frost of 
long duration in winter, subjects a popula- 
tion so immense as that of London is, to 
great hardships, and to hazards of many more, 
Barrannicus recommends the interference 
of government in this business, with the 
establishment of PUBLIC GRANARIES, by 
means of which, advantage might be taken 
of a low state of the market, to buy in 
corn, to be sold out again under circum- 
stances, at once profitable to the public, and 
alleviating to the poor.—Very good judges 
affirm that government does more harm than 
good by its interference, wherever it has in- 
terfered, That the weight and influence of 
power exerted in any branch of business is 
oppression, and that the subject has an un- 
deniable tithe to the fair and marketable re- 
ward of his industry and capital, without 
opposition, and without being restrained by 
apprehensions of supreme authority. ‘They add, 
that government has jols enough already on 
its hands, without needing addition; and 
that such an institution would speedily as- 
sume thatcharacter there can be no reasonable 
doubt. In small communities where it has 
been acted on, such a scheme may per chance 
answer, but on the scale which would be ne- 
cessary to aflect the London market, it would 
unavoidably be liable to many abuses. And 
were such an establishment in activity, would 
not every great town in the kingdom demand 
the like? for why should London be more 
favoured than Birmingham, Manchester, or 
other seats of manufactures? But who will 
ensure that all these shall be honestly con- 
ducted? Besides, say they, does not the rate 
of price in the London market affect that of 
ail markets in the kingdom ; and why should 
the farmer at the very extremity of the is- 
land, have his lawful profits curtailed by 
an establishment for the benefit of persons 
wholly indiflerent to him ? to whom he never 
did bad or good ; from whom he never re- 
ceived bad or good? Something they add too, 
on the effect it might have on supplying our 
distant settlements, and the insmense demand 
for our shipping. On the whole we find 
the subject very arduous, and see so much 
danger—if it be evil, of a Great evil, that 
we rather submit in this abstract form, the 
arguments adduced on both sides, than at full 
length. We are further induced to this, by 
seeing the subject lately strongly agitated 
in the newspapers, (which it had not been, 
when our correspondents favoured ug with 
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their sentiments) and therefore, while we 
feel the kindness done us, we also feel the 
magnitude of the case, the severity of the 
imputation on leading men at the market, 
with the hardship of brivging against them 
¢ iarges to which they can make no adequate 
reply ; and from which they cannot clear 
theimsel ves, without sacrificing that privacy 
which is the very essence of wade, and 
exposing accounts with which the public has 
nothing to do. 


PRIVATE MARRIAGES, 


In addition to our observations on the evils 
and naiure of Private Marriages in the opens 
ing article of our last number, it was our 
intention to have stated a few facts relating 
to those Private Marriage Othces where the 
unwary were too ofien seduced to the ruin 
of their health, peace and prospects ia life. 
In consequence of thatarticle, our daily jour- 
nals have refreshed ihe memory of the pablic 
with the subsequent exiracis of which we 
now avail ourselves. We believe that the 
chape! at May Fair wus the last scene of 
such conjygel combinations; but the Fleet 
Marriages were of tne greatest celebrity. 

_ The books of Register of the Fleet Mar- 
riages we remember to be kept at the public 
house marked by the sign of ‘* the Hand 
and Pen,” before Skinner street was built : 
their place of conservation since that time is 
unksown to us. 


Private Marriages.—Many years ago, the 
parsons of the Fleet, and of May Fair, were 
noted for the celebration of Private Marriages ; 
and it appears, that the village of Hampstead 
was not less remarkable for its conveniences 
of that kind, to couples who wistied to increase 
their happiness by a little air and exercise. 
About the beginning of last century, there 
stood, near the Wells, a place called Sion 
Chapel, which appears to have been the pro- 

erty of the keeper of an adjoining tavern. 

y the following advertisements, from the 
papers of 1710 and 1716, it will be seen 
what temptations he held out to such parties 
as should keep their wedding dinner in his 
gardens: 

** April 13, 1710.—As there are many 
weddings at Sion Chapel, Hampstead, five 
shillings only is required for all the church- 
fees of any couple that are married there, 
provided they bring with them a licence or 
certificate, according to the Act of Parlia- 
ment. ‘T'wo sermons are continued to be 
preached in the said chapel every Sunday ; and 
the place will be given to any clergyman that 
is willing to accept of it, if he is approved 
of.” : 

** September 8, 1716.—Sion Chapel, at 
Hampstead, beinga private and pleasant place, 


many persons of the best fashion have lately 
been married there. Now, asa minister is obli- 
ged constantly to attend, this is to give notice, 
that all persons upon bringing a licence, and 
who shall have hese wedding-dinner in the 
gardens, may be married in the said chapel 
without giving any fee or reward whatsoever ; 
and such as do not keep their wedding-dinner 
at the gardens, ouly five shillings will be 
demanded of them for all fees!” 

It is well to know, that not only were 
regular clergymen constantly in waiting for 
the union of such as desired it insfanfer, but 
husbands also were at hand ; and sometimes 
were as forward to offer themselves to young 
women whom they suspected wished to be- 
come femmes couverles; as the barkers in 
Monmouth street are to invite passengers 
to become customers. They regularly chan- 
ged their name, at each marriage, and so 
were martied filty, or a hundred times over. 
The Jady received a certificate of marriage, 
which was her object; but the parties never 
saw each other aiterwards: at least, so said 
those who affected to understand the point of 
honour between them. 

It is scarcely possible that the present gene- 
ration should conceive the agitation oceasion- 
ed by the act for the requlaion of marriage. 
It was made a party matter; it was deemed a 
violent infringement on personal liberty ; in- 
creased prostitution was predicted in conses 
quence of it; and many of the lower classes 
of society were more than half mad in con- 
templation of its malignancy. Time has 
shewn that most of these dreaded evils were 
unfounded, The provisions of it do not 
extend to Scotland; yet prostitution is not 
unkvown in Scotland ; nor has the great in- 
crease of riches in that country of late years, 
been accompanied by any striking increase in 
virtue. We find the vice in all ages; in all 
siates of nations; under all professions or 
establishments of religion. That women 
plunged in debt cannot now so easily procure 
certificates of oyarriage and thereby delude 
their creditors, is certain; that they cannot 
so easily patch up a tattered reputation by pro- 
dacing such evidence of legitimate conjugali- 
ty, is certain; and had not late occurrences 
taken place, some of which formed the sub- 


ject of our article, while others were only 


glanced at, had not such instances occured, 
we should have thought it equally difficult for 
heirs to great estates, and to honours, noble, 
illustrious, and most illustrious, to be in- 
veigled into connections distinct from those 
prescribed them by their rank aud family. 
Nevertheless, we conclude that the marriage 
act has proved a tolerably efficient protec- 
tion to families and property; although 
it will be confessed by the mos¢ sensible men, 
that in moments of weakness, 


Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori. 
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HISTORY OF THE COMET. 


Munich, Aug. 26.—The Comet observed 
last spring, which afterwards disappeared, and 
of which M. Olbers, of Bremen, calculated 
the emergence from the solar rays, has been 
seen again to day, for the first time, at three 
o'clock in the morning; it was observed by 
M. the Director Selsfler, opposite the neck 
of the Little Lion. He first examined it 
with an instrument of 75 power; and, as 
dawn approached, with the instrument made 
by Ramsden, which presents objects with 
the greatest clearness. ‘The wean result of 
several observations, taken between 15 h. 6 
min. 39 sec. and 16 h. 3 min. 35 sec. 
(mean time) gave 148° 48 min. 54 sec. right 
ascension ; and 35» 33 min. 2 sec. north de- 
clination. The body and beard of the Comet 
form a nebulous mass, which appears to be 
about the size of Jupiter. It seems to resem- 
ble rather a hairy periphery than a long 
tail ; this hairy prolongation is divided, and 
presents the appearance of a split fan. The 
Comet is visible in the morning only; in the 
northern region of the heavens, below the 
Great Bear. 

Berlin, Aug. 31.—The Comet, the ap- 
proach of which was foretold by M. Olbers, 
was observed, the Qth instant, at our Obser- 
vatory, by Professor Boden : it was seen, for 
the second time, on the 23d, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lesser Lion. 

Letter from Dr. Olbers, of Bremen, to Pro- 
Boden—* The Comet which M. Flau- 
gergues discovered on the 25th March, at 
Viviers, and M. Pons, on the i!th April, at 
Marseilles, aud which was seen on the 20th 
May, at Paris, will re-appear before the end of 
August. It will be much more visible then 
than in the spring. Its greatest brillianey 
will be in October, and it may be visible still 
in December. In September and October 
it does not quit, with us, the southern part 
of the heavens.” 

The Comet, now visible, is pronounced, 
by a very distinguished Mathematician, Mr. 
Page, of et to be the same that 
appeared in 1661, and whose period is 150 
years, and not 129 years, as hath been gene- 
rally supposed, and hence expected in 1789, 
and confounded with the one seen in 1532. 

We learn by communications from our 
friends on board the East-India fleet recently 
arrived, (as also from the letters transmitted 
by Brittanicus, from the Cape of Good 
Sens that this comet has been the compa- 
nion of their voyage, almost the whole of 
the way. The uncommon clearness of the 
evenings has allowed it to be seen by many 
thousands of persons ; and almost every street 
in London looking north, has witnessed 
groups of spectators and speculators. ‘The 


motion of this meteor has been very evident. 
But, it does not appear that we are much 
improved, as yet, in our knowledge of Cos 
metography, in consequence of the appears 
ance of this celestial visitor. The best in- 
struments have failed to define the disk of 
the body, whence the radiant tuil issues ; 
and of the tail itself little more satisfactorily 
ascertained, than that it is divided lengths 
ways into two unequal divisions, The cause 
of this separation of parts is not even cone 
jectured ; but it seems to have an anf vourable 
aspect on all theories of Comets, which 
have been hitherto proposed. If the tail be 
light, why is it not diffused all round the 
body emitting light, as the effulgence of 
other luminaries is?—If the mass be uni- 
formmly permeable by the Sun's rays, or any 
other agent, whence is the division, which 
has been noticed?—Is there a more solid 
body which impedes the passage of the solr 
rays, although they pass as usual on either 
side of it?-These difficulties have appeared 
so great tosome astronomers, that they scarce- 
ly know whether they may safely call the 
present phenomenon a Comet, or rot. They 
cannot tell on what principle a certain portion 
of its train is luminous; and why it assumes 
its present figure and lengih. ‘The principles 
ok inane of the electric fluid, is thought 
by many to be most analagous to the nature 
of the train; but whence has it this store 
which it perpetually discharges ?—And what 
reference has this to the Sun ?—Under these 
embar:assments, a mere conjecture can do 
no harm. Isthe Sun the great storehouse of 
the electric fluid, which in a condensed 
state forms its mass [or of any other fluid, 
of a like nature| of which it can give off a 
portion, when within giving distance, toa 
body negatively electrified ?—and is there in 
the fluid so obtained an impulsive power 
which continues acting, though progressively 
weaker, according to the distance, avd exe 
pence? To illustrate great things by smail :— 
itis understood that Congreve’s rockets ine 
clude a projectile power distinct from that 
given them extra themselves ; by which they 
are enabled to reach greater distances than 
other rockets ; may such a power be commu. 
nicated to a Comet by gas collected from the 
Sun ;—and may the train become visible, 
because the body of the Comet by its intere 
position impedes the action of the solar rays, 
so that this attenuated matter occupies the 
space otherwise due to the shadow of the 
nucleus ?—but which is, in fact, space filled 
by the celestial ether only, not by active light ? 
Is that peculiarly true of Comets which Mil- 
ton poetically relates of the planets, that to 
the Sun, 


Hither they repaiing 
In their golden ur.is draw light? 
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VOLCANO IN THE SEA. 

Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman on 
board His Majesty's Ship Agincourt, dated 
River Tagus, August 14, 181}. 

** Not having it in my power to inform 
pou of the progress of the arts in this quarter 
of the globe, [ embrace the present opportu- 
nity of giving youa circumstantial, and I doubt 
not authentic, account of the proceedings of 

Nature, which I presume you will find not 

less interesting. His Majesty’s sloop Sabrina 

arrived here lately, from a cruize off the 


<== 1 as formerly, and continuing to increase in 


| size. On the 4th of July they again Visited 
| the volcano, and found it perfectly quiet. 

They went on shore on Sabrina Island (as it 
is now called), and found it very steep; its 
| height not less than from 200 to 300 feet. It 
' was with difficulty they were able to reach 
' the top of the Island, which they at last ef- 
| fected, in a quarter where there was a gentle 
| declivity ; but the ground, or rather the 

ashes, composed of sulphureous matter, dross 
| of iron, &c. was so very hot to their feet, 
| that they we-e obliged soon to return. They, 
| however, took possession of the Island in the 


Western Isles, or Azores, and brought us the | name of his Britannic Majesty, and left an 


following account : — 
«© On the !6th of June they observed two 


English union-jack fying on it. The cirs 
| cumference is now from two to three miles, 


columns of white smoke arising from the | In the middle is a large basin full of boiling- 


sea, off the west end of the Island of St. 
Michael's, which, for some time, they sup- 
posed to be an engagement, and made all 
sail towards it, but were prevented by the 
wind dying away. The smoke continued to 
ascend, with sometimes large flames of fire, 
amd they then coucladed that it was a voleano, 
Next day they were close in with the Island 
of St. Michael’s, and found the volcano si- 
tuaied about two miles west of that Island, 
and still raging in the most awful manner. 
They learnt, from the British Coosui at St. 
Michael's, the smoke was first observed ris- 
ing from that place on the |4th of June, pre- 
vious to which there had been several very 
severe shocks of an earthquake felt at St. 
Michael's, so that the destruction of the 
whole Island was mueh feared; but they 
ceased as soon as the volcano broke owt. On 
the isth, the Sabrina went as near the vol- 
eano as they could with safety, and found it 
still raging with anabated violence, throwing 
up from under water, large stones, cinders, 


ashes, &c. accompanied with several severe | 


shocks. About noon, on the same day, they 
observed the mouth of the crater, just show- 
ing itself above the surface of the sea, where 
there were formerly 40 fathoms, or 240 feet 
of water, They christened it * Sabrina 
Island.” Atthree, p. m. same day, it was 
about 30 feet above the surface of the water, 
and abouta furlong in length. On the loth, 
they were within tive or six miles of the vol- 
cano, and found it about 50 feet in height, 
and two-thirds of a mile in length, still 
raging as before, and throwing out large 
quantities of stones, some of which feil a 
snile distant from the volcano. ‘The smoke 
drew up several water-spouts, which, spread- 
ing in the air, fell in a heavy rain, accom- 
panied with vast quantities of fine black 
sand, which completely covered the Sabiina’s 
decks, at the distance of three or four miles 
from the yoleano, On the 20th, they went 
on acrnize, leaving the voleano about 150 
feet high, anda mile in length, sull raging 


hot water, from which a stream runs into 
the sea; and at the distance of fifily yards 
from the Island, the water, although thirty 
fathoms deep, i: too hot for one to hold his 
hand in. In short, the whole island is but a 
crater; the cliff on the outside apvearing as 
walls, are as steep within as they are witout. 
The basin of boiling water is the mouth, 


the Sabrina left it, several parts of the cliff 
continued to smoke a little, and it was their 
opinion that it would soon break out again.— 
—I presume you are informed of this strange 
phenomenon before now ; however, as I had 
the foregoing account from a young Gentle- 
man belonging to the Sabrina, who was an 
eye-witness of what is related, 1 conceived it 
likely to contain some particulars of which 
you have hitherto been uninformed.” 

*,* We recommend to our readers to con- 
sult our ninth volume page 924, where they 
wil! find recorded a phenomenon so very like 
the above, that we do not venture on the in- 
formation at present in our possession to des 
cide, whether it be a renewal of the same, 
or another, distinct. In either case it is ver 
rgmarkable ; for if it be the same ant | 
it demonstrates the activity of fire, though 
latent, and apparently quelled or quenched, 


with its resistance to the most sedative effects 
of the ocean itself. If it bea new crater, it 
shews as we conclude, that the seat of the 
Voleano is deep ; much below the bottom of 
the Sea; and probably extending very far, 
horizontally. On the danger to our vessels 
we need not enlarge, the Navigation of those 
Seas cannot but be strongly affected by such 
phenomena.—But we repeat our desire of 
further information; and of the report of 
some judicious and able naturalist ;—also for 
correct accounts of this Voleano’s longitude, 
latitude, and bearings from the principal is- 
lands in the neighbourhood. 

Compare the account of the Fournas, ot 
Hot Waters in the Island of St. Michael's. 
Panorama, Vol. VIIL. p. 50, 


from which the smoke, &c. issued. When* 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 


REMARKABLE FIRES UPON THE CONTINENT, 
EXCEEDING ANY THING OF THE KIND 
WITHIN THE MEMORY OF MAN. 


Within the memory of man there never 
were known to be so many destructive fires 
as have lately taken place upon the Con- 
tinent. The account of the following dis- 
tressing ones was received by the Anholt 
mails :— 

Bauken, in Lusatia, July 23: Yesterday 
was a dreadful day for this town ; after a long 
continuance of hot weather, a fire broke out, 
with the wind blowing strong from the east- 
ward, and it spread so rapidly, that with- 
in the space of two hours 125 houses were 
Jaid in ashes. The flames raged so dread- | 
fully, that several people lost their lives in 
attempting to save some of their best effects. 

From Bohemia, Aug. 14: The Ist of | 
August was a dreadful and lamentable day 
for the inhabitants of the town of Prem- 
nitz, in the circle of Saatz. At 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon, a fire broke out in the house 
of the tanner, Mr. Franz Hatin, situated in 
the centre of the town, which, notwithstand- 
ing every exertion made, spread around us 
with so mach fury, that by five o'clock 3:4 
houses, out of 368, of which the town con- 
sisted, were a prey to the flames. Among 
these are the church, the vicarage, and the 
town archives. Nine persons lost their lives, 
and many others are so much hurt, that no 
hopes are entertained of their recovery. 

July 29, A terrible fire broke out at Saal- 
feldt, near Salzburg, in Germany. Of the 
121 houses which formed the town, 108 
were reduced to ashes inafew hours. The 
inhabitants saved very little of their property, 
and the produce of the harvest fell a prev to 
the fames.—Severul towns in Hungary also 
have been burnt. It is said that a society of 
incendiaries has been detected at Berlin: their 
system was to ravage during the conflagration 
they occasioned, Compare page 533. 

Extensive Conjlagration. — Osterhofen, 
Aug. 20. Our town was yesterday devastated 
by aconflagration. It broke out about 10 
o'clock in the morning in the center of the 
place. A strong wind at east propagated the 
flames with so great rapidity, that an the 
space of half an hour fifty-six houses were 
reduced to ashes, with their out-houses and 
barns, filled with the harvest of the year. 
The royal tax-office is destroyed, ‘The un- 
happy sufferers are many of them the same 
as had sustained great losses in the late cam- 


paigns ; we ' have saved only their lives. 
Fire. — Petersburgh August 14. Three 
weeks ago a fire broke out at Kiow. The 


progress of the flames was so rapid, thatin 


a short time the greater part of the city was 
reduced to ashes. 

Excessive Heat.—Konigsberg, Aug. 19. 
During the late excessive heat, the thermo- 
meter here being placed in the sun, and ex- 
posed to the south, stood always above 40 de~ 
grees (122 of Fahrenheit), so that wax was 
melted ; sealing-wax could be beat and worke 
ed up, and it was impracticable to remain ex 
posed to the sun-beams. 

During the continuance of this excessive 
heat, Prussia has suffered much by a number of 
the woads taking fire, some of which were of 
considerable extent, one wus on the estate of 
Sadbreken, where nearly three-fourths of 
the large under-woods were destroyed. 

Extreme Heat.—I\nsprack, July 31. Dure 
ing several weeks we have experienced in our 
vallies extreme heat, and an extraordinary 
draught. 

A forest three leagues from this city took 
fire; and the wonflagration lasted four days, 
Ail endeavours were made to prevent it from 
spreading. 

Semlin, Aug. 12.—We have received the 
melancholy intelligence, that the city of 
Wreden, in the department of La Lippe, has 
become a prey to flames ; and, with the exe 
ception of 14 houses, the whole place is de« 
stroyed. Unfortunately, the day before, the 
water of the foss had been permitted to run 
out, for the purpose of cleansing it, and it 
was consequently found impossible to stop the 
rapidity of the fire. 

Lisbon, Aug. 31.—<A transport of 400 
tons, copper-bottomed, took fire, and was 
completely burnt this week. About three 
barrels of powderexploded. It was consider- 
ed a great fire till last night, when sucha 
conflagration 100k place as was never before 
seen. The weather, which was uncommon. 
ly hot, set fire to some furze on the other side 
of the river, ten miles off; at six in the even. 
ing it became alarming, and at ten extended 
over four square miles, and consumed 27 
houses. We do not know that any lives have 
been lost. 


Fruits and Flowers.—Among the singue 
larities of this year we must place that of 
having seen at the same time, fruits and 
blossoms on the branches of the vine, and 
also on the fruit trees, in the districts of the 
Maine and of the Rhine. 

Premature [Harvest.—The Hamburgh Core 
respondenten contains the following letter 
from Wilna, dated July 24, with regard to 
the crops in that part of Poland :—We shall 
probably have our harvest in the beginning of 
August. This summer has been all alike. 
The corn, already ripe, is quite burnt up. 
The last four days, by their immoderate heat, 
have wholly disappointed the remaining hopes 
of the husbandman, The winter-corn wil 
produce little, and the spring-cora scarcely 
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anything, not even the seed. Already the rich 
factors, who have a large stock remaining, are 
taking advantage of it; while the poor and 
the farmers look forward to the future in 
hope of relief. The barley, oats, buck-wheat, 
and millet, are parched up ; the grass is wi- 
thered in the meadows; the water in the 
ponds and streams is dried up. For more 
than six weeks there has not Leen a drop of 
vain, but the driest weather; in consequence 
of which there have been frequent conflagra- 
tions in the woods. ‘Tire leaves on the trees 
are withered. The ground is so dry that it 
can hardly be ploughed. During the last six 
weeks public prayers and processions for rain 
have been ordered. The lightning bas laid 


in ashes many villages in this vicinity. Con- | 


tagious disorders and epidemics are prevalent 
both among men and cattle. Compare Poge 
537. 


Superstition.—A village in Upper Silesia, | 


having been for several week during the 
_ season without rain, as it well mizht 
e, not a drop having fallen in any part of the 


country, the inhabitants took it in their heads | 


that this long drought was a punishment from 
heaven, on account of the female part of that 
community having continued their usual la- 
bours during ember week. It was resolved, 
that as an expiation for this heinous sin, all 
the females of the village should perform ab- 
Jution in an adjacent pond.—There was ac- 
cordingly a general muster of the fair sex, 
who deprecated the vengeance of the Deity, 


by taking the cold bath, in the presence of an | 
immense number of spectators. Three old | 


women, who did not attend at the time and 
place appointed, have been ever since consi- 
as witches, 

A Flight of some hundred Storks, on the 
25th June, alighted in the vicinity of Bam- 
berg, in Germany, and were caught by the 
inhabitants. Comparépage 533. 

A FREE PRESS? 
Instanced in the present State of Newspapers 
on the Continent. 

The following is not merely an instance of 
Buonaparte’s ‘* paternal solicitude” for the 
extension of trade, &c. but is a specimen 
of that insidious and inconsequential logic, 
which flows from his perverted understanding. 
We appeal the more readily to our country- 
men on this subject, as they are perfecily 
competent to draw the proper inferences on 
an edict by the British Government for dimi- 
nishing, by two thirds, the means of their 
daily amusement and information ; including, 
at the same time, the medium of public com- 
munication for services and supplies of all 
kinds. 


Paris, August 26.—Before the Revolution, 
there was only a singie newspaper for small 
advertisements (les Petites Affiches or Joure 
nal Général de France), ii was the oldest 
of the French journals. Louis XIIL. gave 
the privilege of it to bis physician Renaudot, 
The late M. Benezech, and his partner, 
M. Perrot de Chazelles, having purchased 
this privilege in the lasi century, rendered the 
| mewspaper very useful to trade, aud to the 
public. The excellent articles on the Thea- 
| tres, which were furnished to it by the Abbé 
| Aubert, made it extremely popular: but, 
during the Revolution, the journals for ads 
vertisements multiplied, and the inconves 
niences of this multiplicity have been felt 
to the present time. Advertisements being 
published at present in three journals, which 
take money for the insertion, it follows, of 
course, that it is necessary to pay thrice for 
the same advertisement, in order to give it 
as much: publicity as it would have if there 
were only a single newspaper. But the indi- 
viduals who have to pay for these advertises 
ments are, most of them, either little shops 
keepers, or servants and unfortunate people 
out of place, or infant minors, whose liule 
inheritance is to be sold, or creditors who 
lose a part of their debts by composition, 
| &c.: it was therefore performing an act of 
public utility, and benefiting the indigent 
classes, to unite these three journals into 
one. Such is the special object of a decree 
which his Majesty, in his paternal solicitude, 
has just issued. From the Ist of October 
next, the newspaper called Les Affiches et 
Annonces, at present published in the Rue 
| Neuve-des- Augustins, is the ouly oue of the 

kind that will appear. Every toing will be 
done to render it still more useful to the 
trading classes, and those who have an intes 
rest in taking it in.—Gazelte de France. 

As another proof of the hostility of Buos 
Naparte to newspapers, we have reason to 
believe, that the Hamburgh newspaper, 
called the Borsen Halle, las been suppressed. 
The commercial information which it used 
to contain, is now given in the Correspons 
denten. 

The following articles from the Abeille du 
Nord, furnish additional proofs of the inqui- 
sition exercised by Buonaparte over literature 
in all its departments : it is a natural inference 
that he feels his power in jeopardy, and dare 
not suffer the illumination of the public mind, 
in reference to passing events. 

Altona, Aug. 5.—The Editor of this Gae 
zette (L Abeille du Nord), having been des 
sired to make known the source from which 
he had an article, inserted 24th May last, 
in No. 42, Vol. 34, bearing the title ** Reply 


of the Emperor Napoleon to the Deputies of 
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the Chambers of the Departments,” is pene- 
trated with the most profound grief at having 
merited the reproach of having inserted, un- 
thinkingly, an article to which he could affix 
no authenticity, because itis not to be found 
tn the public prints under French authority! ! 

The duty of this retraction has been im- 
posed upon him, as well as the necessity of 
conforming, for the future, with the greatest 
exactitude to the ordinances of his Govern- 
ment, which orders him to insert nothing in 
his journal that can give occasion to just 
complaint on the part of Governments on 
friendly terms with Denmark. 

Our readers will observe that the Editor of 
the Abeit/e has not been prevailed on to deny 
the authenticity of the Reply alluded to; 
but only to acknowledge that ** he could 
affix no authenticity to it, because it is not 
to be found ia the public prints under French 
authority.” He knew, in his own mind, 
that the article was true ; therefore he would 
Not retract it; and he knows that many ar- 
ticles authenticated by French authority are 
false, therefore he has equivocated, and seems 
to retract when in fact he does not, And 
now let the PaworaMa speak in its turn: 
We know that the article is true for substance ; 
if not verbatim: we kuow that the gentle. 
man who headed the Deputation to Buona- 
parte, and who brought back the answer, 
has been in London; and has openly and 
explicitly siated the fact, on his honour and 
conscience. So much for Frenca authen- 
ticity ; and the freedom of the press ! 

A second article posterior to this apology, 
manifests the reluctance of the editor to re- 
frain from instructing his countrymen and 
contemporaries ; we are mistaken if it does 
not completely justify the inference we have 
hinted at. 

From the Abeille du Nord, of Aug. 27,1811. 

The Editor of this paper, having impru- 
dently inserted in the papers, Nos. 51, 65, 
and 67, an anecdote taken from works pub- 
lished a considerable time back, and which 
do not belong to the history of the present 
time, which is the object of this paper, makes 
known, that. in consequence of this indis- 
cretion it has been imposed as a puoishment 
by the police, and enjoined by the supreme 
authority, that he must abstain from inserting 
anecdotes drawn even from the history of 
times past, calculated to offend governments 
on friendly terms with that of Denmark. 

What can we now think of French lioetty, 
ead French literature!!! 


Observanda Externa.—America North. 


AMERICA, NORTH, 


Population of the United States.—The 
following is an official return of the populae 
tion of the United States, in 1810: 

Virginia, 955,079, of which 300,000 are 
negro slaves. 

New York, 959,220, only 15,000 slaves. 

Pennsylvania, $10,163. 

Massachusetts (province, and Maine), 
700,745. 

North Carolina, 563,526, 

South Carolina, 414,935. 

Kentucky, 406,511, 

Maryland, 380,546. 

Connecticut, 261,942. 

Zonasse, East and West, 261,727. 

Georgia, 252,433. 

New Jersey, 245,562. 

Ohia, 230,760. 

Vermont, 217,913. 

New Hampshire, 314,414. 

Rhode Island, 76,913. 

Delaware, 72,674. 

Territo ial Governments. 

Orleans, 76,556. 

Mississippi, 40,352. 

Indiana, 24,520. 

Columbia, 24,023. 

Louisiana, 20,845. 

Illinois, 12,282 

Michigan, 4,762. 
Total, 7,238,421 souls. 

Recoveries of sunk Articles from the Sea: 
British Frigate, Hussar.—-Accounts from 
New York state, that Mr. Palmer, who su- 
perintends the diving-bell on board of the 
gun-boats now lying in Hurl Gate, and who 
has been for two months past endeavouring 
to obtain a part of the British frigate, Huse 
sar, sunk there during the Revolution, has 
succeeded in getting up her rudder, The 
Hussar was a frigate of 23 guns, and was 
going to Boston with money to pay the Brie 
tish troops, when she struck upon a rock, 
and soon afterwards sunk. According to the 
report of those who went down in the bell, 
neither time nor the water bad made any 
perceptible impression on the copper of hee 
sides, and her timbers still remain so strong 
and tight that two men, who went down 
with axes, wedges, and other tools, could 
make no impression. Qne of the divers 
stated that he ltud rubbed his hand over the 
top of one cannon, which, from its peculiat 
smoothness, he conceived to be of brass, 


The copper bolts which were taken out of 


the rudder were so perfect, tat many would 
not believe that they bad, ever been used; 
and the wood, which is oak, one inch from 
the surface of the rudder, is as solid as when 
the ship was built. 

Chain Bridge-—A chain-bridge has been 
cast oves the Meriimack, threg miles above 
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Newbury, in the State of Massachusetts. It 
consists of a single arch of 244 feet in length ; 
the abutments are of stone, 47 feet long and 
37 feet high ; the uprights, or framed work 
which stand on the abutments, are 35 feet 
high, over which are suspended ten distinct 
chains, the ends of which, on both sides of 
the river, are buried in deep pits, aud secured 
by large stones ; each chain is 516 feet long, 
and where they piss over the uprights, and 
where the greatest strain rests, they are treble, 
and made in short links. The four middie 
joists rest on the chains ; all the rest are sus- 
pended to the main chains, to equalize the 
floor. This bridge has two passage-ways, 
of 15 feet in width each, and is so solid sa 
to admit of horses, carriages, &c. travelling 
at any speed, with very little perceptible mo- 
tion of the floors. 


AUSTRIA. 

Dearness of Books: Reading Rooms.— 
Vienna, Aug. 6. Some years ago all public 
reading rooms were shut up by order. ‘Three 
new ones are now about-to be opened under 
the inspection of the police. The extreme 
dearness of books will render these reading 
rooms extremely valuable: they will prove 
uncommonly attractive to all lovers of literas 
ture. 

Vienna, Aug. 18. — Our course of ex- 
change, which, on the 14th, was at 281, 
is this day at 2703. 

August 21. Our course of Exchange has 
experienced another improvement. It was a 
few days ago at 280; today itis 258. The 
quantity of bills of exchange and of cash is 
gradually increasing. The sale of ecclesias- 
tical domains and property continues with 
great success. 

Vienna, Aug. 31. Our course of Exchange 
improves daily. There was a moment at 
which it had passed sixteen hundred for one 
hundred ; which was indeed, truly alarm- 
ing: today it js at e/even hundred. This 
rise has lowered the price of provisions, and 
of all the articles of first necessity ; and we 
hope that it will continue to improve. Night 
and day the workshops of the Mint resound 
with the labours incessantly proceeding ; 
gold and silver coins are especially in demand. 

At a sale of the Merina rams and ewes at 
Holitch in Moravia, a patrimonal estate of 
the Emperor, Aug. 21, 22, Count Charles 
Esterhazy paid for a ram, ¢hirty thousand 
florins in paper: Count Fries paid for aho- 
ther, éwenty-six thousand ; and a rich culti- 
vator paid for a third, sixteen thousand florins. 

Economy in the Army.—In consequence 
of the system of economy introduced into 
the Austrian army, the companies of the 
regiments of German infantry will not in 
future consist of more than 50 men,_ and 
those of the Hungarian regiments of 80. 
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The rest will receive furlouzhs for an indefi« 
nite perfod. From 20 to 30 men of each 
orps of cavalry will also be discharged. 

Sept. 3. Cottons from the Levant conti- 
nue to arrive at Vienna. The Greek 
chants have lately received very great packages 
[Compare Panoraina Vol. IX. pp. 356, 360.] 
Chis commodity is at this time exceedingly 
sought after in the interior of the country—~in 
Austria ;—the manufacturers are laying in 
stocks of il, on which to employ their work- 
men during the ensuing winter. 

BATAVIA. 

Expedition of Gen. Daendels against 
Bantam.—By advices from Java, we are in- 
formed, that General Daendels had at length 
closed an obstinate and destructive war against 
the Bantamars, in which the French general 
had triumphed over all opposition on the part 
of the brave but untutored soldiers of Ban- 
tam. The different forts, stockades, and all 
the defences of the Javanese were storined, 

‘and carried by the bayonet. This success, 

however, was dearly purchased; and it is 
stated, that from 1,500 to 2,000 of the finest 
troops in the service of Daendels had been 
killed in the latter part of the operations 
agaivst the Bantamars, who had for some 
time successfully opposed every effort to sub- 
due them. The patience of Daendels being 
exhausted by the repeated defeats of his troops, 
he assembled an army of 9,000 men, includ- 
ing Europeans, and the Bouggese, who are 
his favourite native troops. Placing himself 
at the head of this army, he marched in 

tson against the Bantamars, who were 
joined in thisemergency by the Lampoun 
men, an enterprizing race, inhabiting a dis- 
trict on the Western parts of Java. The 
defence by the allies was obstinate and 
bloody ; but after various conflicts, discipline 
and a tactics finally decided the strug- 
gle in favour of Daendels. 

It was vaderstood, that these Bantamars 
were reckoned on as composing an efficient 
part of the force to be employed by Gen. 
Daendels in resisting the expected attack of 
the Englisli, 

CHINA. 

Chinese New Year.—During a whole fort- 
night, the Chinese have been given up en 
tirely to visiting each other, feasting, &c. 
in consequence of the new year, which with 
them commenced on the 28th of January. 
At one o'clock of the morning, they began 
to make the suburbs resound with the noise 
of crackers, the striking of bells and drums, 
&c. I rose at two and went to the temple of 
Pak-ti Poo-saat, where were crowds of wore 
shippers, keeping the flame on the altar in- 
cessantly blazing, with the gilt paper which 
they were throwing upon it; burning can- 
dles and matches of sandal wood, &c. When 
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they knelt before the idol at their individual 
devotions (for they have no social worship), 
they almost trod on each other, the temple 
was so crowded, Not only in their temples, 
which are numerous, but also in the corner 
of the streets they were bowing before their 
dumb idols, 
DENMARK. 

New Copper Mine in Norway.—Copen- 
hagen, Aug. 24. The society for the pros- 
perity of Norway, announces in a report of 
its proceedings (which is continued from 
time to time) that the clergyman Thening, 
at Kodoe, has discovered in a place called 
Steen-Rossets-Grund the traces of a mine of 
yellow copper ; also in Heligoland veins of 
Jead. The quality of this lead has been ex- 
amined by a Swedish mineralogist, and found 
to be superior to that procured from the 
north of Sweden. 

FRANCE. 

Guineas depreciated.—It will not be un- 
pleasant to our readers to hear that Guineas 
have lately fallen in value in France, 15 per 
cent.—Morn. Chron. 

French Politesse not Proof against French 
Vanity.—Nations deemed barlarous by the 
polite nation of France, make it a point of 
honour among them to forbear from all dero- 
gatory comparisons or allusions to circum- 
stances of any kind related to those whom 
they intend to treat with civility: and such a 
slip of good manners would among the 
brutes of England raise a deep blosh on the 
cheek of the conscious culprit. Not so in 
France: tie Moniteur itself can by implica- 
tion remind even the Empress that she is an 
Austrian ; a Goth ; of the country to which 
French politeness allows itself to wish ‘* more 
wit, and fewer consonants.” But, she is won- 
derfully improved by a residence in France :— 
Vive la Grande Nation! Vive! Vive !—Thus 
speaks the Moniteur, describing the /é¢e given 
on Bonaparte’s birth day :—‘t The Empress 
spoke to every body with the greatest good- 
ness. This amiable Princess, who has lived 
in France only twelve or fifteen months, in 
addressing the ladies, said obliging things to 
erery one. She conversed with them in turn 
about their families, and all the objects. of 
their affection. From the manner in which 
she spoke of every thing interesting to them, 
one would have said that she had Leen Lorn 
on the Lanks of the Seine.” 

«*, From this uncouth and affected coms 
pliment, we incline to think the Empress’s 
influence not stronger than heretofore. 

Wonders!) Wonders! Wonuers! — We 
should be glad of accounts from the British 
fleet, stating the true reasons wiiy the activity 
of the Vice Admiral Emeriau’s squadron 
cannot be exceeded: we fear it will prove to 
be, because the English sailors are.so terrorifics 
that they will not suffer the Guailic vessels to 
quit certain limits which they have assigned 


them ; a proceeding so rude, unhandsome, 
barbarous, and repulsive to the very first prine 
ciples of good manners, we can attribute 
only to ‘* les fiers insulaires,” those pests of 
all civilized society, aud intended amelioration 
of the condition of mankind ! 

‘oulon, dug. 22.—Vice-Admiral Emeriaw 
has given an activity to this squadron WHICH 
CANNOY BE EXCEEDED. His Majesty’s ships 
the Majestueux, Boreas, Ulm, Danube, and 
Impregnabie, spent the whole of the 20th 
in chasing sothe enemy’s ships which had ap« 
procched the port. On the 2Ist, the dusters 
litx, Wagram, Sceptre, Suffrein, Donawerth, 
Breslaw, aud some frigates, joined the above 
division, and performed evolutions the whole 
day in presence of the enemy's squadron, 
This day 10 of our ships maneeavred in pres 
sence uf the enemy! ! ! 

Tax on bench Theatres, c.—Paris, Aug. 
22, By a decree of the Emperor, ali theatres 
ol the second rank, small theatres, cabinets 
of curiosiues, such as machines, figures, 
animals, &c., and, in short, all manner of 
spectacles, mncluding masked balls and 
ceris in Paris, are to pay a tax to the Impe- 
rial Academy of Music.* The Panoramas, 
Cosmorama, and Olympic Circus are inelud- 
ed; and the exceptions are, the Théatre 
Frangois, the Opera Comigue, and the 
Odeon.—The tax shall be, tor balls, cone 
certs, fétes at ‘Vivoli, &c. one fifth of the 
gross receipts, the poor’s tax being first des 
ducted ; and for theatres, and all other exe 
hibitions, one-twentieth of the receipts, with 
the same deduction.—The tax is to com- 
mence on the Ist of September; and the 
Director of the Imperial Academy of Music 
will appoint the necessary agents for collects 
ing the tax, and recovering arrears.—All 
persons subject to the payment of the tax 
may make composition with the Imperial 
Academy of Music, for not more than three 
years, nor less than one year, in the case of 
theatres ; for other extubitions, by the month ; 
or by the day, in the case of any féie, ball, 
or concert.—No conceri shall be given withe 
out the day being fixed by the superintendant 
of theatres, after having taken the opinion of 
the Director of the Academy of Music.—Everg 
contravention of the present decree, in ree 
gard to the opening of any theatre or exhi- 
bition without declaration or permission, 
shall be brought before the Courts and Tris 
bunals in the shape of correctional police. 

*.* If we did not fear being thought une 
reasonably oppost.ional and prejudiced against 
the hiitle great man, we should say-——no strong- 
er proof of the poverty of his exchequer 
could possibly exist: a tax (in France!) on 
spectacles to sapporta spectac’e which should 
be, and always was, supported by the Court! ! 


Lhe imperial Academy of Music is the 
grand Parisian Opera. 
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Income of the Theatres.—The receipts of 
the different theatres of this capital have been 
much greater during the year 18:0 than they 
were in 1808, 1809, in which they amount- 
ed to about 4,400,000 francs. In 1810 they 
amnounted to 5,224,102 francs. This in- 
crease is attribued, for the greater part, to 
the number of strangers attracted to Paris, 
by the marriage of the roya/ pair, and the 
Jéies which accompanied it. 

Amelioration of the Theatres. This theme, 

thaps, ever since the Theatre was a subject 
of public attention, has appeared of impor- 
tance to men of liberal minds. The most pro- 
found politicians have wished to control and 
command the Theatre, the most capacious | 
minds have endeavoured to correct and im- 
prove it: hence the Didascalia [1nstRuc- 
TIONS Or DISCIPLININGS]} of Aristotle ; and 
hence those of his humble followers the Pano- 
ramists. The subject has been repeatedly can- 
vassed in France. in the public sitting of the 
Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Bor- 
deaux, Sept. 8. 1810 this question was pro- 
posed for the prize of Eloquence.—‘* What 
are the means to direct the ‘Theatres to con- 
cur in promoting the perfection of taste, and 
the amelioration of morals ?”—Several dis- 
Courses were addressed to the Society ; but 
none of them appeared worthy of being 
crowned. It distinguished that marked with 
the motto panem et circenses : but whatever 
knowledge of his subject was displayed 
by the author, it did not meet the condi- 
‘tions of the prize. In fact, the subject is 
embariassed by great impediments. The ri- 
val interests of managers, authors, actors, 
actresses, machinists, gods, devils, kings, 
queens, angels, fallen, or falling, horses, 
clowns, lovers and loobies,—the intrigues by 
which they are implexicated, and confound- 
ed, is unknown except by those who have 
witnessed the interior ;—to combine those 
opposing interests with that of the public, 
and the nation, at large, Lic labor, hoc opus 
est! We would add, that that part of the 
public which frequents the theatre, isa sufli- 
cient obstacle to the ‘* amelioration of 
morals ;”-—but here we stop: the connection | 
of the ideas of panem and circenscs was for- 
merly strong in the minds of the Roman | 
people : and certainly not less in the minds | 
of those 


to Pompey’s Theatre who run, 
Some to undo ; and some to be undone. 
GERMANY. 

Regulated Banditti—In our ninth Vol. 
p- 1179, we gave notice of the suffering 
state of Germany as infested by robbers; that 
cause of dismay, it should seem increases : 
the following particulars, are additional. 

In all the towns situated on the borders of | 
the great forests of Germany, associations are 


| forming for the apprehension of robbers. It 
| is ascertained that the bands which infest 
| Wetteravia, the Odenwald, and ‘the Spes- 
sart, have communication with each other; 
and the troop which infests the forest of 
Thuringia is divided into thirty-two detach. 
ments, the lowest of which is computed at 
sixteen individuals. The booty they have 
made during the last three years is computed 
at a million sterling. Rendered daring by 
long impunity, these brigands venture into 
many towns in the open day, and purchase 
their provisions, without the civil authorities, 
which they have impressed with the greatest 
dread, making any attempt to apprehend 
them. The citizens who enter into ‘the 
above association, engage by an oath to de- 
nounce a!l who have any private correspon- 
dence with these pests of svciety, and to use 
every effort to apprehend and bring them to 
justice. 

It isalso said that the large bands of robbers 
noticed in the French and German papers, to 
stop the communication between Frankfort 
and the French territories, are said to be 
formed in considerable bodies of determined 
warriors, like the Spanish guerillas. The 
ossess a large tract of ground in the Black 

orest, and have seized convoys of artillery 
and ammunition crossing the Rhine, in their 
march to Poland from France. 

Musica! E/ephant.—At Mentz there is 
now exhibited an elephant of surprising in- 
telligence. The musicians of the theatre 
gave him aconcert. The first piece produced 
a deep sensation; but a solo on the horn 
transported him. He was much agitated, 
beat time with his trunk, and accompanied 
the instrument with certain sounds. 

Monument: Introduction of Christian 
Religion.—Gotha, Ang. 11. Our reigning 
duke, with a certain number of the principal 
inhabitants of the duchy, have concurred in 
the expence of a monument to be erected on 
the spot where stood the ancient church of 
St. John ; the first erected in Thuringia, bee 
ing founded by St. Boniface in 724, at the 
distance of three leagues from Gotha. This 
monument will be a great candelabrum, oraa- 
mented with emblems proper to recal the me 
troduction of Christianity in Germany. This 
candelabrum, placed on a high mountain, 
will strike the view of strangers from a dis+ 
tance. The foundations are already laid, and 
the pedestal is raised. 

Beneficial Insurance.—Hildeburghausen, 
Aug. 14. A ducal edict is published here 
dated the 6th, importing that there shall be 
formed in the duchy, by all proprietors of 
lands, a kind of insurance society, which 
shall assure to each three quarters of the pro- 
duce of his lands against the effect of atmos- 
pherical ravages, such as hail, torrents of 
rain, and others. Proprietors of land situat- 
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ed beyond the limits of the duchy may be ad- 
mitted into this assurance company, the pro- 
perty of which shall be liable to calls for re- 
paration of damages caused by the inclemen- 
cy of the seasons in the course of the present 
year. 


Nobility reduced in Aug. 
18. A regulation of ranks, civil and military, 
has lately appeared. In the first class are 
pe 1. the field marshal; 2. the 
captain of the guards ; 3. the actual heads of 
families sovereign, and having a seat and a 
vote in the diet of the kingdom ; their sons 
and descendants will have only the rank of 
princes; 4. the ministers of state; 5. the 
field-zeugmester ; 6. the great officers of the 
royal household ; 7. the lord chamberlain of 
the queen’s court ; 8. the archbishop ; g. the 
dignitaries of the kingdom. The members 
of families heretofore sovereign who bear the 
title of prince, are placed in the same class 
with the bishops, and great crosses of the or- 
der of inerit. In the fourth class are ranked 
the heads of families heretofore soverzign, 
having the title of count ; they are placed af- 
ter the king’s aids-de-camp. ‘Their sons and 
descendants will have only the rank of simple 
gentlemen. 

In general, this regulation reduces to a mere 
nothing the ancient prerogatives of birth. 


INDIES, EAST. 


Earthquake at Ca'cutla;and Midnapore.— 
Tn the afternoon of Friday February 3 at about 
fifteen minutes past two o'clock, a smart shock 
of an Earthquake was very generally felt 
throughout Calcutta. The motion lasted 
about half a minute, and seemed to pass, 
with great velocity, from west toeast. In 
some houses, it appeared to commence gradu- 
ally in the eastern part of the house, and 
from thence passed to the western, shaking 
all the furniture successively, until it disap- 

ared. No mischief, we are happy to learn, 

as been the consequence. 


The phenomena observed dnring the 
shock, and those which followed in the 
coune of the evening after it, give some 
countenance to the idea of Earthquakes oc- 
casionally arising from the electric fluid, 
passing to the atmosphere, in a negative 
state, from the earth in a positive. For se- 
veral weeks past the air has been very clear 
and cold. During the two days preceding 
the’ Earthquake, the sky was+ cloudy, with 
more moisture, which, on the night of the 
ist, increased to a slight shower. In the 
morning of that day, the atmosphere was 
filled with clouds, with an occasional full of 
a few drops of rain, and little wind, but not 
close. In. the evening, afier the shock, a 
heavy fall of rain; with slight claps of thun- 


Vou. X. (Lit, Pan. Oct, 1811.) 


der, and many vivid flashes of lightning en« 
sued. Immediately preceding and durinz the 
motion, a rumbling noise was very generally 
heard, even by persons who were not aware 
of the vibration ; and, at the end of the shock, 
a loud report resembling the noise of a gun, 
was very generally noticed in one or two 
places. One remarkable circumstance at 
tending the phenomenon, was the motion 
being very irregular, so much so, that while 
it was most evidently felt in one house, the 
persons in the next were quite unaware of 
its occurrence. 

Letters from Midnapore mention the shock 
of the Earthquake to have occurred at that 
place, at four minutes before two o'clock, 
P.M. It lasted nearly a minute, and was 
very Severe, shaking the doors and windows 
of the bungalows, with great violence, 


INDIES, WEST. 


Anew Emperor and King: a new Ems 

press and Queen. 

Unhappily — most unhappily !—we have 
not been able to recover the proclamation 
issued by Napoleon Buonaparte, when he 
assumed the style, state, solemnity, magnifie 
cence, &c. &c. of royalty: but we weil res 
member most heartily laughing at the folly 
of the man whe could fancy himself a single 
atom wiser, better, sounder in constitution, 
either of mind or body, or more justly en- 
titled to a crown, in consequence of a moves 
ment so ridiculous! ‘Time however, has pros 
duced his counterpart : his Majesty, the Ein. 
peror and King of the Great Nation of Hayti ! 
her Mejesty the Empress and Queen! who, 
we doubt not, after enjoying her dignity 
«only 12 or 15 months,” in addressing her 
black ‘* ladies’ on occasion of the gata day 
of King Henry’s nativiiy, will say obliging 
things to every one,” avd speak of every 
thing interesting to them in such a maoner, 
that ‘© one would have said she had Leen Lorn 
on the banks of the Seine 2! !”—A sable pair of 
crowned heads !—-crowned by a most reverend 
sable Archbishop !—-attended by sable 
guard of honour !—surrounded by a sable le+ 
gion of honour :—sable Grand Crosses :—sable 
Commanders!—what not?—Can we do less 
thau resume ovr laughter, at human vanity ? 
That King Henry should not see what a fool 
King Nap. has made of himself; bat should 
fall into the same dotage !—and this in 
spite of our allusions to his blackissimo Mae 
jesty the Emperor and King of H——., 
No indeed; we shall stiil] make the proper 
distinction: in one the Devil is in the man; 
in the other the Devil is in the colour. 
«© Well, Jet the Devil wear black :—we’ll have 
suits of sables to the history——_—~ 

The coronation of Christophe and his 
wile ang Queen of Tlayti, was 
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formed with great pomp on Sunday, June 2, 
in the Chump de Mars, at Cape Francois. 
After the ceremony, their Haytian Majesties, 
and some of the grand officers of state, re- 
eeived the Sacrament from the hands of the 
Archbishop. A splendid repast of 600 co- 
vers followed, to which Captains Douglas 
and O'Grady, and all the English and Ame- 
rican merchants, were invited. At this en- 
tertainment the King, rising from his seat, 
gave the following toast:—~‘* My Brother, 
the King of Great Britain,” which was drank 
evith three times three; to which he added, 
** May he prosper, and be successful against 
Buonaparte ; and continue the barrier be- 
tween that tyrant and this kingdom.” The 
next toast was given by the Archbishop— 
«© The King of Hayti,” which was also 
drank with three times three. After this 
their Majesties returned to the palace, before 
which a great number of troops (near 10,000) 
paraded ; each company preceded by its band 
of music. The Roval Pair then took a ride 
about the town, and scattered money in great 
profusion among the people: this great day 
was concluded with splendid illuminations, 
and an Opera at the tueatre. On Monday 
High Mass was celebrated, and Fe Deum 
éung at the cathedral. 

Christophe, in addition t> creating varions 
ranks of nobility, has issucd edicts for the 
establishment of a Royal Guard, an Order 
of Knighthood, and a Clerical Hierarchy. 
A body of 250 infantry, and a company of 
oe horse, take care of the personal safety 
of his sable Majesty, and two companies of 
light horse attend on the Queen and Prince 
Royal. The Military Order of the Negro 
Legion of Honour is denominate] the Order 
of St. Henry = It consists of the King, the 
Prince Royal, 16 Grand Crosses, and 52 
Commanders. A fund of 300,000 livres 
constitutes the endowment of the Order, all 
the members of which must profess the Ca- 
tholic faith. King Henry has also his Royal 
Gazette. The motto to this publication is 
from Voltaire : 

*« Le premier qui fut Roi fut un soldat heureux, 
“ Qui sert bien son pays n’a pas besviu d'aieux.” 


But though we have been so unfortunate as 
to lose the Emperor Nap’s authentication of 
his being ‘* dressed in a little brief autho- 
rity,” yet we deem such instruments of most 
marvellous importance ; aud therefore desire 
to preserve for the edification of all future 
ages an example of regality, which if not 
absolutely singular, ean be matched only by 
Robinson Crusoe : King Smith on Pitcairn’s 
island® in any wise notwithstanding. Ik is 
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= Compare Panos Vol. VI. 
Vol, X. p. 216. 
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copied from the True Amcrican, a paper 
printed at Philadelphia. 

A New Sovereign.—Vhe following com- 
munication was handed us by a Gentleman 
who is witness to the facts therein stated— 
and who thinks, notwithstanding the appears 
ance of eccentiicity which the narrative gives, 
that Mr. Lambert and his associates, will 
found an important aud highly valuable seule. 
ment. 

Know all men, by these presents, that.I, 
Jonathan Lambert, late of Salem, in the 
State of Massachusetts, United States of 
America, mariner, and citizen thereof, have 
tis 4th day of February, in the year of our 
Lord, 1811, taken absolute possession of the 
islands of Tristan de Cunha, so ealled, viz, 
the great island, aad the other two, known 
by the names of Inaccessible and Nightingale 
islands, solely for myself and my heirs for 
ever, with the right of conveying the whole, 
or any part thereof, to one or more persons, 
by deed of sale, free gift, or otherwise, as |, 
or they (my heirs), may hereafter chink fit. 
ting or proper. 

And as no European, or other Power what- 
ever, has hitherto publicly claimed the said 
islands, by right of discovery, or act of pose 
session, therefore, be it knowu to all nations, 
tongues, and languages, that from and ever 
after the date of this public instrument, 1 con- 
stitute my individual se!f the sole proprietor 
of the above-mentioned islands, grounding 
my right and claim on the rational and sure 
principles of absolute occupancy, and, as such, 
holding and possessing, all tne rights, titles, 
and Lumunites, properly belonging to pro 
prietors by the usage of nations. 

In consequence of this right and tide, by 
me thus assumed, and established, I do fur- 
ther declare, that the said islands, shall, for 
the fauture, be denominated the Islands of 
Reitreshment, the great iskind, bearing that 
name in particular; and the landing-place 
on the north side, a litle to the east of the 
Cascade, to be called Reception, and which 
shall be the place of my residence. The isle 
formerly called Inaccessible shall henceforth 
be called Pintard Island, and that known by 
the name of Nightingale Isle, shail now be 
called Lovel Island. 


And I do further declare, that the cause of 
the said act set forth i this instrument, ori- 
ginated in the desire and determination of 
preparing for myself and family, a home 
where | can enjoy lite without the embarrass 
ments which have hitherto constantly attend. 
ed me, and procure for us, an interest and 
property, by means of which a competence 
may be ever secured, snd remain, if possible, 
far removed beyond the reach of chicanery, 


and erdiary aystoriune, 
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For the above purpose, I intend paying the 
strictest attention to husbandry, presuming, 
when it is known to the world that refresh 
ments may be obtained at my residence, all 
vessels of whatever description, and belonging 
to whatever nation, will visit me for that 
purpose, and by a fair and open traffic, supply 
themselves with those articles of which they 
may be in need, And i do hereby invite all 
those who may want refreshments, to come 
to Reception, where, by lying opposite the 
Cascade, they will be immediately visited by 
a boat from the shore, aud speedily supplied 
with such things as the islands may produce, 
ata cheap rate. 

And be it further known, that by virtue of 
the aforesaid right and authority above men- 
tioned, | have adopted a flag* which shall 
for ever be the known and ackuvowledged 
standard flag of these islands. And that a 
white flaé shall be the known, and consider- 
ed as the common flag for any vessel, or ves- 
sels, in the merchant service, which may 
now, or hereafter belong to any inhabitants 
of these islands. 

And, lastly, be it known, that I hold my- 
self and my people, in the course of our traf- 
fic aud intercourse with any other people, to 
be bound by the principles of hospitality and 
good fellowship, and the laws of nations (if 
any there are), as established by the best 
writers on that subject, and by no other laws 
whatever, until time may produce particular 
contracts, or other engagements. 

J. Lampert. 


Signature, 


Captain Lovell observes, that having left 
the above-mentioned Jonathan Lambert, ac- 
companied by two persons from the Rio de 
Janeiro, ou Tristan de Cunha Island, abou 
the frst of January, he proceeded on his 
voyage, and on his return to the island, after 
the space of thirty-four days, Mr. Lambert 
had, cleared about fifty acres of Jand, and 
planted various kinds of seeds, some of which, 
as well as the coffee-tree and sugar-cane, were 
furnished him by the American winister at 
Rio de Janeiro. © The above seeds had sprang 
up, aad looked very promising. 


ITALY. 
Valuable Manuseiipts.—Among the pre- 


cious MSS. of the Oriental library of Monte- | 


-* This flag is formed of five diamonds, 
transversely from corner to corner, and four 
half diamonds, placed on the centre of the 
top, bottom, and both sides. ‘The two upper 
and lower diamonds, are blue next the staff, 
or halliard, and red on the uttermost side ; 
the ceutre white; the fous half diamouds 


bear the letter 


Casino, which may be considered as the 
cradle of sciences and letters, after the bars 
barism which followed the destruction of the 
Roman empire, there has just been found a 
Greek MS. of Apollonius Evander, the 
nephew of Apollonius of Rhodes. Among 
other imporiant objects which this MS. con- 
tains, is a very detailed accaynt of the erap- 
tion of Vesuvius, in the reign of Titus. A 
learned Hellenist will soon give us a translas 
tion of this work, with the Greek opposite 
to it. 

Chestnuts: Sugar and Meal.—Leghorn. 
Successful attempts have been made to extrace 
sugar from chestnuts. The meal remaining 
afier the extraction, mingled with ordinary 
flour, made good second bread; and with 
the addition of a little milk, to supply the 
necessary g/u/en, it made white bread of an 
excelleat quality. 

Jewish Consistory.—Rome, Avg. 3. The 
Consistory of the Israclites of our depart- 
ment was installed the day before yesterday. 
The novelty of a spectacle so extraordinary 
for the City ef Rome, the seat of the Head 
of the Christian World! attracted an ime 
mense croud of spectators. M. Leoni de 
Leoni was proclaimed Grand Rabbi, by a 
decree of Buonapatte. 


Antiquities eestored.—The labourers 


tinue to work on the restorations of the an- 
tient edifices, on the restraint of the water of 
the Tiber ; and on clearing the avenues around 
the principal objects of curiosity. 


Trajan's Column, by Apollodorus.--The ans 
tiquaries are sanguine, and expect usuch 
the diggings ordered to be made around the 
Trajan This column stands in the 
ceater of the Forum of the Emperor Trajan; 
which was adorned with masterpieces of art, 
Tn it, was the famous Basilica Ulpiana ; and 
important discoveries are the rather depended 
op, as no excavations ave been made in the 
place. 

Listory of the Sugar Cane.-—Naples, Aug. 
6. The © Moniteur of the two Sicilies 
contains a letter addressed to the Editor, in 
which is comprised several particulars of the 
History of the Culture of the Sugar Cane in 
the Neapolitan S.ate, not hitherto known. 
li appears to be probable, that this cuiture 
was brought from Africa into Sicily; aud 
from Sicily it spread into Calabria and evea 
into the Basilicate, the antient Lucania. 
The register of Frederic I. in the year 1239, 
makes mention of the culuivation of the sugar 
cane in Sicily. A prividege granted to the 
Prince of Bisignano in the year 1496, proves 
that the cane was then cultivated at Belvedere, 
at Creta, and at Diawante, in Calabria, A 
deed of sale of Jands as Tortora, made in the 
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beginning of the eighteenth century, men- 
tions the utensils necessary for the manufac- 
turing of sugar; and from this deed we fur- 
ther learn that 500 acres of low lands, at 
present planted as rice grounds, were at that 
time planted with sugar canes. 


Commerce.—Venice, Aug. 3. We have re- 
ceived from the different ports of the Adriatic 
342 vessels laden with provisions and goods, 
as wood of all sorts, iron, soap, and other ne- 
cessaries. We have sent out 283 with car- 
goes of manufactures or produce of the soil ; 
and we have sent into the interior, 185 large 
boats laden also with provisions and merchan- 
dizes of divers kinds. 


PORTUGAL. 


Portuguese Troops.—The following state- 
ment has been given of their amount: ‘* ‘The 
total establishment of the Portuguese regular 
army is computed at 50,000. On the Ist of 
July last there were 44,000 men, of whom 
28,000 were ‘* present,” fit for duty; there 
were 6000 detached on duty ; and 10,000 un- 
der the head of * sick, recruits, prisoners, 
and absent without leave ;” of the latter there 
were not more than 200. Of the 28,000 men 
oe fit for duty, 21,000 were with Lord 

ellington, incorporated with the British 
army. The cavalry amounted to 4000 ; but 
of this number there were some sick. There 
were 2000 of them with Lord Wellington. 
Of the militia there were upwards of 35,000, 
armed, and fit for duty, besides the Ordenan- 
za. 


French Armies.—According to their own 
returus, which have been intercepted, the 
French armies in Spain amounted, on the Ist 
of June 1810, to 230,400 men. On the Ist 
of June, 1811, they were only 140,000. 


RUSSIA. 


Peasants enfranchised.—Petersburgh, July 
21. it appears from reports lately made to 
the minister of the interior, that from the 
year 1803 to the year 1811, the number of 
peasants that have been enfranchised, by the 
means of special agreement with their Lords, 
amounts to 13,575 individuals. 

Code of Laws translated.—By a Ukase of 
June 25, his majesty the emperor has testi- 
fied his satisfaction with the translation of the 
vie of Wachtang Czar of Grusinia, made 
by the Csarewitz of Grusinia, Merion Lzakli. 

Greek Theatres.—T wo theatres are build+ 
ing at St. Petersburgh, under the avowed pa- 
tronage of the court, in which none but dra- 
matic pieces in ihe Greek language are to be 
tepresented 


Battle of Pultowa commemorated: Li- 
Lerty given.—Petersburgh, July 31. On the 
9th of this month was opened, ig a very 


pompous manner the monument erected to 
commemorate ihe victory obtained at Pultowa 
by Peter the Great. Among the striking 
circumstances which accompanied this cere- 
mony, there was one which is not only in 
perfect concord with the present sentiments 
of his majesty, the emperor; but also does 
great honour to M. Sacknowsky. The an- 
cestors of that counsellor of the court re- 
ceived grauts of land from Peter the Great, in 
reward for bravery displayed at the battle of 
Pultowa: he has, on this occasion, given libere 
ty in perpetuity to seven families of his slaves, 
making 24 persons, without including the 
women. 


SWEDEN. 


Foreigners deported.—About 120 foreign- 
ers, principally Danes and Russians, have 
—_ sent out of Sweden within the last six 
weeas, 


Late King of Sweden.—The Count de 
Gottorp, # ¢. his Swedish Majesty, it is 
known is arrived at Altona, where he is fot 
the present domiciliated. But report supposes 
sew he intends to join his family im Switzere 

nd. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Mountain Peaks explored.—Berne, Aug. 
20. Early in this month, two individuals, 
natives of Switzerland, attained the very 
summit of the Jung Frau, the highest of out 
frozen mountains, which had been hitherto 
regarded as completely inaccessible. After 
having passed three days and four nights on 
the snow and ice, and made several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, they succeeded, Aug. 3, in 
clambering to the very top of the highest 
point of that glacier, and they planted on it 
a black flag. The particulars of this exploit 
are expected with great curiosity, Not to be 
behind tn such undertakings, the Genevese 
have ordered a column to be erected on the 
summit of Mount Blane ; which has lately 
been visited by a party of six men. 


TURKEY. 


Robbers: Sacrilege.—In May last, some 
robbers broke open the tomb of the mother of 
the Sultan Selun, at Constantinople, and 
robbed it of gold cloths and precious stones 
to the value of one hundred and fifty thous 
sand piastres. Suspicion alighting on some 
Sclavonian slaves, they were taken up and 
put to the torture; two of them refusing to 
make confession, were impaled in the streets 
of Constantinople, and remained alive, but 
in dreadful agony, 22 hours. ; 

Fires.—Several fires have lately devastated 

rts of Constantinople » supposed to have 

n oocasioned by po,iticas incendiaries. 
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OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


WAR.—Talular View of the Wars in which this Country has Leen engoged since the Revolution, 


With whom, 


No. of 


Wars. 


Inwhat Reign.) When begun, 


When ended.| By whom ended and where, 


France. William III. 
France & Spain.'Anne. 

Spain. George. I. 16 Dec, 
Spain. George Oct. 
France. Geo, II. & 111,18 May 
America, &c. {George III. 
France. George ILI. 
France, &c, |George III. 


7 May 
4 May 


11 Feb, 
9 Mar. 


1689}10 Feb. 
Mar. 
1718}13 June 
1739|18 Oct. 
1756/10 Feb. 
19 April 1775 
1793/27 Mar. 
1803 


of Pembroke, at Ryswick, 
1713\Earl of Strafford, at Utrecht. 
1721|Duke of Somerset, at Madrid, 
1748) Earl of Sandwich, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1763) Duke of Bedford, at Kon:ainbleau. 
1783/Mr. Grenville, at Paris. 

Cornwallis, at Amiens, 


3 Sept. 


; Duration Duration 
of each 


 eachWar.| Peace, 


Delt begin- 
ning of 
each War, 


No. of 


ars 


Debt con- 
tracted in 
cach War, 


Total Debt 
at end of 
each War. 


Delt paid off 
during each 
Peace, 


Average an- 
nual Revenue. 


< 
Qe 


&> 


664,262 
16,500,000 
50,000,000 
50,000,000 
74,000,000 

136,000,000 
*272,000,000 
619,000,000) 


- 


Wo 


. 


20,035,737 
35,500,000 
6,000,000 
28,000,000 
73 000,000 
110,000,000 
347,000,000 


20,700,000 
52,000,000 
56,000,000 
78,000 ,000 
147,000,000 
246,000,000 
619,000,000 


4,260,000 
2,000,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 

11,000,000 


3,000,000 
3,700,000 
4,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,000,000 
11,000,000 


Paid off by the 25,000,000 


Sinking Fund 
since 1783, 
200,000,001, 


* Inthis peace of nine years the Debt increased £20,000,000. 


Notice to So'icitors on Parliamentary Af- 
Sairs.—House of Commons, Martis, 18° die 
Junij, 1811. Resolved, That all petitions 
for private bills, be presented within fourteen 
days after the first Friday in the next, and 
every future session of parliament : Ordered, 
That the said resolution be made a standing 
order of this house. J. Ley, Cl. D. Dom. 
Com. 

Grecian Antiquities.—A mission from the 
Dilletanti Society is on the eve of departing, 
ander the sanction of government, ina Turk- 
ish frigate, destined for Smyrna, The object 
of the mission is to make diligent search for 
antiquities and ancient relics in Asia Minor 
and the fonian Isles. A young architect and 
drafisman, of very superior talent, has aban- 
doned a lucrative office, to aid the views and 
objects of this society. 

Improved Value. — A tolerable estimate 
may be formed of the immense improvement 
in the Grosvenor estate, when it is known 
that his lordship requires £300 per acre for 
80 acres of Jand between Grosvenor-place 
and Sloane-street, on a lease of QQ years; so 
that his tract, which, in the memory of man, 
was let at the annual rent of £250, will by 
the present valuation produce £24,000 per 
apnuda, 


Old Parr-ism: prolonged Life.—The fol- 
lowing persons, all of whom resided within 
four miles of the dwelling-piace of Old Parr, 
in Shropshire, died during last month, at 
the ages annexed: Sarah Smith, 96; Ri- 
chard Jones, 80; Mary Chandier, 97; name 
unknown, 97. A man is now living in the 
neighbourhood upwards of 100 years of age, 
and several others at about gO each! 

New School instituted by the Methodists. 
—The Society of Methodists have purchased 
the superb mansion and grounds of Apperley- 
bridge in the West Riding of Yorkshire, late 
the residence of Thomas Claphani, Esq. for 
the purpose of a public school ; tais institu. 
tion is to be founded on the model of the 
school at Kingswood, in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol, and is to be on a scale sutficiently 
large to accommodate 400 boys, priucipally 
the sons of the ministers of that community. 
—(Leeds Mercury.) 

Additional Barracks.—The occupiers of 
houses adjoining Weiling’s-farm and the . 
Jew’s-Harp-House, in Marylebone-park, have 
received notice to quit their premises on or 
before the gth of | pe next, preparatory 
to the erecting of the new bariacks for the 
Life Guards, which are to contain 375 men, 
and — The estimate is £131,566 

253 
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SUPPLEMENT TO LORD SHEFFIELD'S REPORT 
of THE COTH JULY LAST, AT LEWES, 
ON THE PRESENT sTATE OF THE WOOL 
TRADE, [ Sept. 12, 

[Concluded from page 553]. 

The same backwardness to purchase 
which took place at Lewes, prevailed at the 
other wool fairs. At Hoss fair, as in most 
other places, little business was done; the 
best Ryeland, sold at from 2s. 4d}. to 2s. 64d. 
3s. was refused for Anglo-Merino wool, 
which was sold Jast year at 5s. ; and at Cole- 
ford fair, remarkable for fine wools, the prices 
froin last year were greatly reduced, and some 
was sold as low as 2s. Id.—L[t is the opinion, 
however, that wool will rise ; as ia Glouces- 
tersiire and other paris, there are very little 
fine woollens on baad, and a great demand 
for nne cloths at present. 

The Thetford iair was numerously attend- 
ed, lide business was done in the room, but 
there was an evident desire in the buyers to 
purchase piivately, the best wool at from 20d. 
to 25d. Some were sold at those prices, burt 
a rise was expected, and the farmers shewed 
littie disposition to sell at these low rates. 

At Asliford fair in Kent, (not long estab. 
lished) there was nothing done in South 
Down or fine Eng!ish wools. The demand 
and value is msing considerably. 

At Colchester only 21d. per lb. was offered 
fur te best samples of Norfolk and South 
Dowa wool, and preity good wools sold at 
194. ‘The » ool grower seems disposed to 
take neariy one third less of the prices of late 
years, and the wool buyer seems highly un- 
reasonab'e va expecting a greater reduction, 

It may be further remarked, that such is 
the indiscrimmating ignorance of the mavu- 
facturer, that he is now daily buying inferior 
Spanish wools, by no means equal to fine 
English wools, at very superior prices to 
what he will give tor the English. 

Principal persons concerned in the import 
of foreiga wools, say, that notwithstanding 
the tportation in the half year ending dth 
July last, has been 3,140,6761bs. scarcely 
a bag has been received which would three 
years ago have been esteemed of prime quali- 
ty ; aud bat comparatively a small quantity 
of superior secoads.—Nevertheless, foreign 
wools, as above observed, when compared 
with British fine wools, obtain high prices ; 
though they do not yield more than a fair 
average profit to the importers, 

A gentleman who has just returned from 
Spain, whiher he weat last Autumn, for 
the purpose of inspecting the flocks, and 
contracting, for fine fleeces, says, that if the 
couniry were immeciately relieved from the 
desivvetive wartare in which it is at present 
piunged, many years must elapse before the 
flocks would recover their former state of 


perfection. There is now scarcely a pure 
Hock in the country, and from the impossibi- 
lity of obtaining the usual succession of pase 
ture and other causes, the fleeces are generally 
very much deteriorated in qaality. He ae- 
counts for the importation of wools this year, 
by the fact that it has been composed chiefly 
of the inferior wools which Spain was ac- 
custumed to retain for the consumption of 
her own manufactures, very few of which 
have been able to continue at work. It is 
acknowledzed, that formerly the greater part 
of these wools, would not have fuund a inare 
ket here. 

The current prices of Spanish wools, have 
risen considerably within the lest three weeks, 
but in comparing these prices with what have 
been obtained in the course of the last three 
or fuur years, reference should always be had 
to the circumstances above stated, as at least 
25 per cent. should be added to them.—Thas 
for iustance, a parcel having the prime 
Leonesa marks was sold last week at 8s. Sd. 
but the fleeces were very foul, and whea 
brought into the state in which wools of the 
same marks used to com2, they will have 
cast the purchaser, about Lis. 6d. or 12s. 
and even then thev will uot be equal in qua- 
lity, on account of the coinmixture of fleeces, 
very large quantities of Sorias have, in like 
manner, been sold as low as at 2s, 3d. and at 
3s, per lb. 

The sheeps wool imported into Great 
Britain on an average of tour years ending Sth 
January 1811, was 7,805,507\bs. and the 

uantity imported in the half years ending 5th 
July 18it, distinguishing the couuitries 
whence imported was as follows. 


Germany and North of Europe 41,504 
Spain and Gibraltar 2,147,606 
Malta and Levant ..... 49,094 
Ireland and Isle of Man .......... 3,690 
Cape of Good Hope ........00.cc0e 4,318 
States of America... 7,103 

1,193 

Total 3, 140,67. 


The quantity of wool disposed of by auction, 
at the annua} sale in Ireland on the 24th and 
25th of July last exceeded the sale of the 
preceding year by 1305 fleeces, aud has in- 
creased since the first institution in 1806 from 
100 to 5249 fleeces. —The late speculations 
and derangements in trade do not seem to 
have affected the wool trade io Ireland, nor 
hat it suffered by tne combinations of the 
jobbers. 

Lord Clermont’s 171 fleeces s. d. 
of South Down sold at ......... 6 8perlb, 
amounting to 15s. per Meece 


Mr. Crichley’s suld 6 7 
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9. d. 

Mr, Owen Wynde'sat...... 5 9 

For 329 fleeces, average in 
16s. 3d. per fleece. 
Sir John Sebright’s at... 
His fleece weight 5lbs. amounted to 18s. 4d. 

The average price of the whole of the 
South Down wool there sold was 3s. 4d. per Ib, 

Dr. Butler's gt fleeces of Merino sold at 
12s. 3d. per Ib. Several other lots of Merino 
sold at 78. 8s. Qs, and 10s. per lb. Mr. George 
Evan sold 7 Merino fleeces for £15. viz. 
at 73. 6d. per lb. 

Lord Meath’s South Down on Wicklow 
sold at 4s. 


The Farming Society of Ireland reports 
that the introduction of the Merino breed 
into that country has exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations of the manufacturers, and 
promised amply to repay the expence of the 
import of Spanish sheep, the avidity of the 
buyers to purchase the wool, must account 
for prices evidently beyond the intrinsic value 
of unscoured wool. The parcel that sold 
highest was shorn from a portion of the flock 
imported into Cork last summer, and was 
eonsidered equal to any that Spain could pro- 
dace. The manufacturers were perfecily sa- 
tishied with the manner in which it was 
made up, though merely river washed upon 
the sheep's back. In every instance where 
the soap washing had been used, the appear- 
ance of the wool was injured, and it was the 
general opinion that washing carefully upon 
the sheep's back in pure river water, was the 
safest and best method to adopt. 


The extraordinary advantages resulting 
from the cross of Merino on South Down, 
appeared not only in the parcels of wool of 
that description, but by the high prices at 
which they sold ; exceeding the rate of pure 
Merino in many instances. 

The Farming Society pay a just tribute 
to the spirited exertions of Dr. Parry, who 
presented the Society with a ram from which 
on the South Down ewes of Mr. Grierson 
the wool of some sheep of one year old at- 
tained the extraordinary price of Qs. Qd. per 
Ib. unscoured. 

The report farther says that the South 
Down wool and the crosses of the South 
Down on Wicklow Mountain sheep, did not 
bring the extravagant prices of the las: year, 
but sold in general very well, and would have 
sold much better, but for the inferioriiy of 
many parcels, from having been badly made 
up, and from the want of judicious selection 
by some of the breeders. 

At Rathdram shew of cattle in Ireland the 
5th of this month, Mr. Owen Byrne obtain- 
ed the first premium tor ewe lambs of the 
cross of South Down on native Wicklow 
Mountain, and his wool was much approved 
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and bore a high price, being the first cross 
of South Down, the progeay of which are 
found to possess all the hardiness of the native 
breed, but the Merino wools were the favo- 
rites, and the general opinion was, that a 
cross from the Merino and South Down, if 
generally established, would be productive of 
a superior growth of fine wool. 

Prejudice however here in England keeps 
down the price of Spanish wool grown ia 
this country; yet the spirited introducers of 
the Spanish breed should not be discouraged. 
The produce of Lord Castlereagh’s Mering 
flock this year, averaged 5 Ib. 5 oz. per fleeee 
of wool washed on the sheep's back. Some 
of the ewe taggs clipt 7 Ib. 8 0z., it is deem 
ed worth 8s. per }b. at which price the fleeces 
on an average of the flock are worth 43s. 
each. 

A very considerably smaller profit would 
compensate for a deficiency of weight in the 
carcase, ‘he intelligence of our breeders 
will soon by crossing, bring the sheep to such 
form, as we deem more perfect ; and it seems 
proved that the wool of the Spanish, crossed 
on Ryeland and South Down 1s fully equal to 
the old breed of Spain. If the constitution 
of the sheep that first arrived from that coune 
try, does not completely resist our climate, 
their descendants bred in England, will acs 
quire sufficient hardiness, and even by degrees, 
be brought to bear the fold, if it should be ree 
quired, as well as our own sheep; and the 
closeness of the wool and the crust of a wax 
matter which peculiarly belongs to the breed, 
ought to preserve them better from the ine 
clemency of the weather, than the slighier 
fleeces of the English fine woolled steep, 
The foot-rot, to which the Spanish sheep 
seem liable, might be avoided by attention 
and care. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, Sept. 27, 1811. 


Amonc the miseries of human life omitted 
by Mr. Beresford, though a literary man, in 
his famous compendium of Miseries, is that 
of writing a Pertscope of political situations, 
and events, having great plenty of materials, 
and little or no room to display them in. Our 
thaughts have been directed Heavenward all 
the last moni. Much nad we ro say on the 
last eclipse, and tore on the present Comet. 
The most incredulous must have beev cons 
vineed by our remarks on the former, that we 
have discovered the reasons and causes for the 
present direful and perturbed staie of affiirs 
on this sublunary globe — Terrestrial inha- 
bitants may well be in coufasion, when even 
the celestial Juminaries are reversing the or- 
der of Nature! Long have we studied, as 
in duty bouud as politicians, the learned lus 
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cubrations of Francis Moore, Physician; 
nay further, we have pro re na/d assisted, 
years ago, in procuring ‘* from the Vatican,” 
some of his most inscrutable hieroglyphicks; 
we therefore hazard nothing in pledging our- 
selves to the infallibility of his figures; but 
sure we are, that the eclipse of Sept. 2, be- | 
gan on that limb of the moon where it ought 
to have ended, snd ended where it ought to 
have Legun !—in direct and diametrical oppo- 
sition to the Dr's, diagram! Most certainly 
the doctor is right: most certainly the heaveus 
are wrong: our inference is, that in the topsy- 
turvy position of state affairs, we are but obey- 
ing the planetary influences ; 

The world is out of joint; O cursed spight! 

That Panoramists cannot set it right ! 


Then there’s that Comet !—~—We 


had collecid ‘umes of inforasation on the 
nature—and sppeariuce—and influence—and | 
malignity, znd other horribilia of comets : | 
we had studied the distinguishing marks of | 
these fiery meteors, their eccentricities, their 
peculiarities, compositions, and decomposi- 
tions,—but, alas! we are resiricted to merely 
space enough to say, that this meteor, with 
his divided tail, portends no good to a cer- 
tain great little man, who now glitters with 
Most desirvciive glare; but whose parabolic 
orbit will speedily remove him from the earth’s 
path; and whose splendour will vanish in 
perpetual dar.ness, and interminable obli- | 
vion. Greatiy should we delight in revealing 
to an admiring world other discoveries de- 
duced from astronomical aspects : but, like 
worthy disciples of our illustrious master, we 
think. it prudent, though it be painful, to 
Festrain our communications within what ine- 
vitably follows from the instructive position of 
tic heavenly bodies, on the commencement 
of this autumnal quarter, Monday, Sept. 23, 
at 20 min. past 11 o'clock, P. M. when 20° 
Of cs are ascending; and 21° of >¢.culmi- 
nate; while the ad y et et 
ef are within orbs of their con- 
under the iufluence of the 
late OPPosITION of 2f ef We cannot 
help these islevolent aspects: but we hearti- 
Ty wish ihe «orld weil through them ! 
Forced at lenvth to descend to earth, we 
have to report this month a concatenation 
ef expectations. Buonaparte is at Boulogne 
with an army of 60,000 men expecting to 
march to London: already have some of his | 
officers sent their baise-mains and Lillets-doux 
to certain English belles, with offers of pro- 
tection! whea their eagles pounce down oa | 


_the ‘Treasury, the Bank, aud the Tower! | 


Others who were returning to England | 
they advised io wait a few weeks, and make 
a part of the expedition: the army was sure 
of taking up winter quarters in the British 


metropolis ; of keeping Christmas, there, at 
farthest; the Emperor and King, se.on son 
ordinaire, had commanded a body of decrees 
to be ready to be taken with him, for enacte 
ing, en possant,—— the Cantorberi decree,”"—~ 
the Westminster the Loodon 
decree! not?—as well as ** the Ber- 
lin decree,"—** the Milan decree? "—why 
not?—to be dated on new year’s day, next 
ensuing. ‘The cawp is all alive with this 
prospect: bails, operas, merriments, fun and 
vagaries! — ‘*Skirmishes, too and routs,” 
add those brutes in humau shape, the British 
sailors; who obstinaiely persist in opposing 
the kindnesses and ameliorations intended for 
their native country: and who,—darbares ! 
run away with the lire great man's INVIN- 
CIBLE praams, and drive his flotilla about 
like cock boats, merely for the pleasure of 
vexing him,—he witnessing the whole trans- 
action!—Much such another rudeuess has 
been committed at Naples :—26 vessels taken 
from King Joachim out of mere spite}—and 
others surprized in the Garonne, by trick and 
stratagem.—But this was deservedly punished, 
sur champ ; for the British c2ptain in persons 
ating a Frenchman, made so low an obéissance 
to his superior officer, that he contracted a 
crick in the back, which be did not ged rid 
of in less than a month!—ZA/e think to pass 
for a Frenchman! ha! ha! ha!—Buat this 
by the bye, for certain it is that Buonaparte 
moreover, expecls, to render his old worm- 
eaten vessels fire-proof and water-proof! 
Will they be ball-proof also? say our Brie 
tish tars. But, as before, when he was so 
vastly busy within sight of white rocked Al. 
bion, he was preparing for a march North 
East, so it is more than probable, and we 
expect, that he will again discover conlinen- 
al objects on which to employ his assem- 

bled forces: and this the rather, beeause he 
has recently sent over information to terrify 
us, in the shape of a ‘ French gentleman, 
lately airived from Paris,’ who states his 
army at fifteen hundred thousand men ; his 
stores of ammunition de Louche et de guerre, 
at mountains emulating the Pyrennées ; and 
his treasures at incalculable millions. It 
seems, that he retaius the gratifications due 
to his troops in Spain, /ild they return vice 
torious : their slaughter, therefore, enriches 
his coffers ; for who claims his bounty? The 
conclusion is natural enough ; that he medi- 
tates the sending of additional forces into the 
Penixsula, since the more he loses the more 
he gains. . 

The Peninsula itself affords materials for 
expectation. Lord Wellington is advanced 
into Spain; but the blow of which he fa- 
vours the striking, may fall where the pub- 
lic esp cts. The heats of the season 
have stoppeu active operations till lately. 

The French navy is becoming very fore’ 
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midable: at Toulon it ventures within sight 
from the top-mast-head of an English squadron, 
anchored on its shores: at Antwerp, it va- 


cillates from one side of the Scheldt to the | 


other,~——so have we seen in the sea-poré 
of Paris, aminiature first-rate man of war, 
on a voyage from the Pont Neuf to the Pont 
Joyal, tack in front of the Louvre, bring 


to opposite the College des quatre nations, give | 


chace au fond du lassin, aud drop anchor at 
the Quai des Tutlleries : —the shores, the 
bridges, the washing Motilla,the windowsol the 
houses ** crowded with beauty and fashion,’ 
the whole city trausported wih the signt, 
and rending the air with joyful acclama- 
tions ! ata spectacle so transporting. 

Expectation has been on the tip-toe at news 
from America: had it been true, it must 
have stood the foremost in this month’s in- 
telligence. We have our apprehensions ; but, 
why afflict ourselves with—wha’ we hope, and 
mosi earuestly desire, not happen ? 

Expectation has also announced disturb- 
ances in the north of Germany, and disgust 
at the insolencies of Guonaparte, in the minds 
of the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
Russia. The fact we deem certain, so fir as 
a galling sense of suffering aggravates the yoke ; 
but the conseque ices we cannot as yet ascer- 
tain. Our rea ters have seea the force acquir- 
ed hy the banditti in Germany: we antici- 
pate great evils to that unhappy country from 
this species of enemy : and waenever the insure 
rectional spirit displays itself, leaders ready 
forined, and troops inured to violence, will 
burst forth from the recesses of the Black 
Forest, to the astonishment and dismay of 
regular ar-nies. They will form a nuc/eus to 
which the insurgents may attach themselves, 
in Jong, very long, radii. 

Expectation is alert in the Austrian States 
at the prospect of a rise in their paper money : 
already has it risen from the depression of 
1,600 10 1,100: and connected with this, as 
we conjecture, is the fall of 15 per cent in 
the price of guineas in France. Should 
speculation find its profits diminish another 
500, we venture to say, that a scarcity of 
gold in Britain, will be no longer felt. 

Evpectation has reported peace between 
Russia and Turkey : we should have been 
glad to confirm the report; but we appre- 
hend both parties know so well their relative 
situation, with respect to other powers, as 
well as to each other, that a feeble warfare is 
likely to precede for some time to come, an 
inglorious peace. 

The Pope has no expectation from Buona- 
parte ; nor Buonaparte from the Pope : the 
conclave of bishops has disappointed the ex- 
pectations of the Emperor and King (as we 
predieted), and a mission of half a dozen mitred 
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conversion on the wearer of the triple crown. 

Expectation has wafted from Sicily a cargo 
of unpleasant observations. If credit be due 
to a representation made by those who appear 
to have a right to make it, the court has mise 
conducted itself greatly, towards some of its 
subjects. The Barons have reinonstrated as 
gainst a tax, laid without their consent in 
Parliament: the people have posted up pla- 
cards in Messina and Palermo, requesting 
the English to be quiet—hoping the island 
may be taken under British protection, yet 
preserve its own laws, as Malta has done :— 
the French party from this impradence ac- 
quires strength ; to which the rulers either 
cannot or will not oppose the proper remedies. 


But, whatever we think of sovercign ime 
prudence in giving any plausible cause of 
complaint at the present moment, we must 
be allowed to think still more unfavourably 
of the reported misbehaviour of some of our 
people stationed in that island. We strongly 
doubt the propriety and policy of remarks 
in which they indulge themselves at the ex- 
pence of the Sicilian government; but those 
they may conceal fiom the natives :— 
what they cannot conceal, or, at least, do 
not conceal, is their contempt of certain res 
ligious services to which the Sicilians attach 
great reverence. We are not Catholics: and 
assuredly, we are not bigots: but we deem it 
both foolish and wicked to ridicule objects 
of others’ veneration. It is a sportipg witls 
the rights of conscience; aud is at all 
times so contrary to right reason, that if any 
unpropitious event should occur in the country 
committed to their care, we shall not fail ta 
charge these defenders with the consequences. 
Will it be believed, that a British ambassador 
at a German court, not many yeurs ago, care 
ried his anti-papistical notions to such excess, 
as to stand publicly at the window of hi 
hétel, aud exhibit a horse-laugh, at a proe 
cession of the host that was passing! How 
could such a man expect to be treated with 
‘confidence by those whom he ridiculed ? 
| Was he mad ?_ It might be thought so; by 
| the notoriety of his conduct abroad, and 

at home. 

At home, we trust allis safe ; but to what 
| may be inferred from our remark, we must 
| add, that the vigilance of our government is 
| at this time, more than usually strict. Fa- 
_vours are now solicited and refused which in 
ordinary periods would not-even be thought 

favodrs. This shews that intelligence has put 
our public offices on their guard :————+ 
| As to guineas.—Commissions and Bills—a 
cargo! for purchasing them, at any pricey 
has been seized off the French coast; remits 
ted to those whom it concerns: and with 


this hint to our well-informed readirg we 


heads to the prison at Savona, will effect no | must now conclude, 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


BETWEEN THE 20TH OF AUGUST, AND 207TH 
OF SEPTEMBER, I811. 
MARRIAGES. 

Christopher Hodgson, esq. of Parliament-street, 
to Miss Caroline Dalbrae of Addlestone, Surrev.— 
At Dundee, Alexander Hally, esq. of Madeira, 
@o Eliza, oaly daughter of D. Hazel, esq. Rev. 
John Grover. of Rainham, Norfolk, to Harriet, 
second daughter of Caprain Dickenson, R. N. of 
Bramblebury, near Woolwich.—Ac Paghim, in 
Sussex, Barnard Winter, esq. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Joh» Crowcher, esq. of Dens- 
worth, Sussex.—At St. Peter’s, Colchester, John 
Barnaby Lloyd, esq. late of the royal navy, to 
Miss Sorry, only daughter of the Rev. Robt. 
Storry, vicar of that parish-—-On the 18th of 
‘May last at Nassau, Bahamas, by the Rev. Dr. 

he, the hon. Alexander Murray, brother to 
the Ear! of Dunmore, to Miss D. Hunt, daughter 
to the hon. Robert Hunt, esq. of the Bahamas. — 
F!ward Suart, esq. of Lancaster, to Miss Emma 
Hodgsea, of Bowls, Chigwell, Essex. — John 
Lawienee, esq. of Epsom, to Miss Pinkney of 
New London-street.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, G. S. Marten, esq. of Sandridge-lodge, 
Herts, to Miss Charlotte Tucker, youngest 
daughter of the late Col, Tucker. At Marylebonne 
church. W. Dick, esq. of Jamaica, son of late 
Quintin Dick, esq. of Rosegarland, Ireland, to 
Eliza, youngest daughter of Thomas Lane, esq. 
of Upper Tichfield-street.—James John Wilkin- 
son, esq. of the Middle Temple, London, to 
Harriet, eldest daughter of the late George Robin- 
son, esq, of Sunniside, Bishops-wearmouth, 
Durham.—On Thursday, the 5th instant, at 
Uffin:ton, Shropshire, by special licence, by the 
Rey. John Dryden Pigoti, Major-General Orde, 
eldest son of John Orde, esq. of Weetwood-house, 
Northumberland, to Harriet, eldest daughter of 
the late [Henry Bevan, esq. of Shrewsbury.— 
On Wednesday last, St. Lauriston, near Edin- 
burgh, Danicl Buller, esq. to Mary, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Wharton, esq.—John King, 
esq. of Loxwood, in the county of Sussex, to 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the late M. Harmes, 
esq. of Rudgwick, in the same county.— At Wal- 
ton-le-dale, Lancashire, John Baskervyle Glegg, 
esq. of Whittington hall, Chester, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of late T. T. Parker, esq. of 
Cuesden-'all, Lancashire.—-Louis Hopman, esq. 
of New York, (o Rosa, second daughter of Solo- 
mon Elkin, esq. of Jamaica.—Lord Viscount 
Ranelagh, to Caroline Lee, only daughter of late 
Col. Lee of Yoikshirc.—J, Charlton, esc. of 
Brool:e-house,. near Stourton, Wilts, to Ann, 
daughter of the late R. Grindall, esq. of Ware, 
and sister to rear-admiral Grindall. — William 
Barth, esq. of Yarmouth, to Jane, second daugh- 
ter of S. Jefferies, esq. of Pixton-hall, Sussex.— 
William Bode, esq. of the General Post-Office, 
to Mary, enly daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Lloyd, of Peterlev-house, Bucks.—At Areley, 
Worcestershire, Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. C. Sherbrooke, 
K.B. to Katherina, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Reginald Pyndar, of Areley-house in that county. 
~=Capt. T. H. H. Morice, of the royal marines, 
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to Miss Mary Wagstaff, of Yarmouth.—Capt. 
Agar, M.P. of New Norfotk-street, Grosvenor- 
square, to Margaret, youngest duughter of Ed} 
ward George Lind, esq. of Straitfort-place.——At 
Langford, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Christopher 
Capel, eidest son of William Capel, esq. of 
Presbury, to Mary, third daughter of the late Sir 
D. Ogilvy, bart.—At Brighton, the hon. Henry 
Butler, third son of the late Viscount Mount. 
garret, to Anne, daughter of the late John Harrie 
son, esq. of Nunton Houx, North Riding, Yorke 
shire.—J. T, S. Tennant, esq. of Chapel-house, 
captain in the 31 West York militia, to Miss 
Wilson, only daughter of the late Rev. H. Wil- 
son, M.A. formerly vicar of Otley and rector of 
Slaidburn, Yorkshire —William Patterson, esq. 
of Baltiol college, Oxford, to Eleanor, dauchter 
of Richard Rabone, esq. of Smethwick.—Capt. 
H. W. Hutton, eldest son of H. Hutton, esq. 
of the Close, Lincoln, to Marianne, only child 
of John Fleming, esq. of Beverley. — At St, 
George’s, Hanover-square, Bateman Dashwood, 
esq. Of Well, in the county of Lincoin, to the 
hon. Georgiana Pelham, youngest daughter of 
the rt. hon. Lord Yarborough.—Edward Greathed, 
esq. of Iddens-house, Dorset, to Mary Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir Richard Carr Glynn, bart. 
—The Rev. Edwaid, M.A. Fellow of New col- 
lege, Oxford, and vicar of Hiehworth, Wilts, to 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Dr. N. 
Wetherell, Master of University college, and 
Dean of Hereford,—At Marylebonne church, the 
hon. Colonel! W. Blaquicre, to the sight hon, 
Lady Harriet Townshend, youngest daughter of 
the Dowager Marchioness Townshend.—Chatles 
Fauquier, esq. son of Thomas Fauquier, esq. 
of Hampton Court Palace, to Katherine Roosilia 
Dawson, eldest daughter of the late Francis 
Dawson, esq. of Ripon Park, Yorkshire, 
DEATHS. 

At his lodging, in Surrey-street, Strand, after 
a tedious and painful illness, inthe 40th year of 
his age, Mr. Samuel Ash, of Bristol, son of the 
late Rev. and learned Dr, Ash, of Pershore.—On 
the 19th instant, at Deane, Hants, aftera linger- 
ing illness, Captain Earle Harwood, of the Royal 
Marines, second son of John Harwood, Esq. of 
that place. —At Wese Ham, Essex, Thomas 
Holbrook, Esq. Aged 73. — At Gosport, on his 
return from India, Edward N. Buxton, youngest 
son of the late Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. of 
Rarlscolne, Essex. — At West end, Hampstead, 
Mrs, Poyntz, wife of Major-General Poyntz, of 
Hynde-street, Manchester-square. — At Hyde- 
House, Edmonton, in the 77th year of his age, 
John Crickitt, Esq. of Doctor's Commons, 
Marshal of the High Court of Admiralty of 
England.—Mr. Wm. Green, sen. of Millbank- 
street, Westminster, in the 84th year of his age. 
—On the 26th of June last, at St Croix, in the 
West Indies, in his 28th year, Francis Flower, 
Kisq. late of Hammersmith, Middlesex.—Yester- 
day, at Colebrook-row, Islington, Mr. William 
Roper, late of Great Queen Street, Lincoln's- 
inn-fields.—On Monday, the 9th instant, at his 
seat at Nun-Appleton, in Yorkshire, Sir William 
Mordaunt Milner, Bart. He was in the 57th 
year of his age. He was chosen representative 
for the city of York in four successive Parliaments 
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during which he maintained what he believed to be 

the public interest, with exemplary consistency ; 

he was atruc friend to old English liberty, and 

ne ther place nor pension were ever objects of his} 
pursuit ; his poiidcal life, hike his domestic, was | 
unsudlied with a blot; there was nothing mean , 
nor sordid in his character 3 he was frank, open, 
generous 3 and all the best affections seem to have 
mate his heart their favounte abode. His loss 
will be long felt, and deeply lamented by his re- 
lative, and friends, aud by none more than by 
him who has written these few lines to record his 
worth, which he had anopportunity of observing 
during an intimacy of twenty years. — Vice Ad- 


mirai W. Hancock Kelly, of P!ymouth.—At his 
seat at Bowdon, William Adams, Esq. M. P. for 


Totness, Devon.—At Kilmington, Somersetshire, | } 
| from India, Edward N. Buxton, youngest son 


the Hon. and Rev. Churles Digby, one of the 
C:nons of Weils Cathedral, and uncle to Ea 
Dighy.—Lieut.-Col. Heory Jobnstone, late of 
45'h foot, fourth son of Dr. James Johnston, 
senior, late Physician in Worcester.— At Paris, 
on the 3d inst. aged 87, Count Bougainville, 
Member of the Senate, and one of the most cele- 
brated French navigators. — In consequence of a 
fall from her horse in Richmond Park, Miss Juli- 
ana Dilkes, eldest sister of maj.-gen, Dilkes of 
Upper Seymour Street. — At Nantz, in Prance 
Auzust 13, John Leathem, Esq. formerly of 
Mairas and lite of Vauxhall, Lambeth,—In Car- 
marihenestreet, Tottenham-court-road, Edward 
Robert Nassau Chapeau, Esq. aged 78,—Sir J. 
Lecs many vears Secretary to the Post Office, Ire- 
Jan ].—At Branésbury, aged 72, Anne Countess of 
Dom ‘ries and Stair, reict of lace Lord Rockville. 
—Capt. Bolla of the Swiss Regiment cf Meuron. 
—At Bath, deeply regrerred, Rev. Thomas Key, 
rector of Milton, one of His Majesiv’s justices 
of the peace for Cambridgeshira, anc formerly 
Fellaw of King’s colleg:, B.A. 1778, M.A, 
1781.—Of a rapid decline, at Boroughbridge in 
Yorsshite, on his way from Cambridge to his 
famiiy residence n Durham, W. K. Robinson, 
Esq. Feilow-Commoner of Bene’t college, only 
son of the Rt. Hon. Lord Rokeby.—At Upweod, 
Hunts. Laty Bickerton, relict of the late Admi- 
ral Sir Richard Bkerton, and mother of the 
present Baronet.—At his prebendal house in the 
Abbey, Carlisle, in his 92d year, the Rev. Jo- 
seph Hudson, D. D. 29 years second prebendary 
of that cathedral, and vicar of Warkworth and 
Newburn, Northumberland.—At Islingten, Mr 
Thomas Wood, an eminent bookseller in the 
Poultry. —At Brandsbury, near London, aged 73, 
Anne, Countess of Dumfries and Stair, relict of 
the Hon, Alexander Gordon Lord Rockville. 
At his house in Scotland-yard, John Groves, Esq. 
an eminent architect—At Walmer, Kent, the 
Rev. Thomas Tins, 23 years minister of that pa- 
tish, and formerly of Wadham college, Oxford. 
—At Westham, Essex, ‘Thomas tolbrook, Esq. 
aged 73.—At Kettering, David Wimperis, Esq. 
St. John’s Square, London.—In his 68th year, 
the Rev. Edward Kimpton, vicar of Reigate, 
Sussex.—At Risley, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Joseph Jackson, UD. D. rector of that place, and 
a justice of the peace for Nottinghamshire.—At 
Hubberstone, near Milford, Somerset, Mary 
Martin, aged 109 years; her memory and un- 


derstanding were perfectly unimpaired until the 
last ; she had a perfect recollection of the total 
eclipse in the year 1715,—-At the Black Rock, 
near Dublin, Sit John Lees, Bart. formerly Se- 
cretary to the General Post-Office, Dublin. —At 
Haruld-lodge, Bedfordshire, atter lingering five 
days, in the 48th yeag of her age, Mrs. Eliza 
beth Adams, only daughter of the Rev. Wy 
Hooper, rector of Carlton cum Chellington 
her death was occasioned by a fracture in the 
head, and other severe contusions, received in 
jumping from a gentleman's carriage, while the 
horses, left to themselves, were going at an 
alarming speed, the coachman having been acci- 
dentally thrown from his seat. At Oundle, 
aged 76 years, Mrs, Tookey, relict of Mr. 
‘Yookey, grocer.—At Gosport, on his return 


of the late Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. of 
Earl's Colne, Essex.—At Jamaica, on the 18th 
June, in his 29th year, Mr. J. H. Parkinson, 
eluest son of the late H. Parkinson, Esq. of 
Loughborough. He had accumulated upwards 
of £30,000.—At Pattishall, Northamptonshire, 
in her 46th year, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Welch, vicar of that parish —At Hyde 
House, Edmonton, in his 77th year, John 
Crickitt, Esq. of Doctors’ Commons, and Mare 
shall of the High Court of Admiralty of Eng 
land.—Mr, Hugh Brown, many years printer 
of the Morning Herald.—At the Isle of Wight, 
Mrs. Jenkinson, widow of John Jenkinson, Esq, 
brother to the late Earl of Liverpocl._—Mrs, 
White, wife of the Rev. Joseph White, D. D, 
Canon of Christ church, Oxtord.—At her bro- 
ther’s house, at Camberwell, Mrs. Mary Venn, 
daughter of the late Edward Venn, of Ipswich. 
—On Derby race-course, Mr. John Marshall, 
clerk of the races. His death was awful and 
sudden ; a few minutes previous to the horses 
starting forthe sweepstakes on the 13th iastant, 
he fell trom his horse, and expired immediately,— 
Ona the 12th instant (the day on which he had 
attained the age of 31 years), on his arrival at 
Derby to be exhibited at the races, John Cum» 
mings, a dwarf, only 31 inches high.—Aged 
74, the Rev. J. Newby, rector of Great Roll- 
fight, Oxon.—-The Rev. W. Hutton, vicar of 
Beetham, near Milithorp, Cumberland, aged 
73; he had discharged the duties as vicar of his 
native parish 51 years.—Mr. Darley, a performer 
atthe Margate Theatre; he had expended the 
whole of his property on a prostitute wita whom 
he was unfortunately infatuated, who then leav- 
ing him for a more tavoured paramour, he de- 
stroyed himself by taking 300 drops of lauda- 
num.—At Sheffield, Mrs. Goldsmith, of Ampt- 
hill, Bedfordshire.—At Taplow-hill, aged 50, 
Richard Walpole, Esq. nephew of the late Earl 
of Orford.—Mrs. Elton, wife of Jacob Elton, 
Esq. of Stockwell-hall, Essex.—At his house 
near Rotherham in Yorkshire, Colonel Bosville. 
—On Tuesday morning died, at Balls’ Park, 
Herts, Isabella Georgiana, third daughter of 
Lord John Townshend, after a severely painful 
and long protracted illness of three years con 
tinuance, the whole of which she bore with a 
degree of fortitude and resignation that evinced 
the uncommon engigy of her mind and the 
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sweetness of her disposition~On Saturday last 
died, at the rectory-house, Rempstone, Notting- 
hamshire, universally regretted, the Rev. Ed- 
“ward Pearson, D. D. master of Sidney Sussex 
College, rector of Rempstone, and Christian 
Advocate in this university ; B.A. 1782; M.A. 
1785, B. D. 1792, D. D. 1808. He was elected 
to the mastership in 1808, and served the office 
of Vice-Chancellor the following year.—On the 
2d inst. died at his apartments, Islington, Ri- 
chard Choyce Sawden, In the early part of his 
life he entered into the service of his country, 
and attained the rank of Lieutenant before he 
reached the age of 21. At that period he became 
possessed of a pretty considerable fortune {be- 


tween 5 and £6,000), which, however, from | 


the unfortunate carelessness of his disposition, 
he soon dissipated. This is the gentleman who 
ascended from Ranelagh some years ago with the 
Celebrated aeronaut Garnerin, whom he after- 
wards accompanied to Paris, where they together 
made a second ascension. On his return to Eng- 
Yand, being dese:ted by his relations, he was 
obliged to exert his talents for his support ; and 
the stage being suited to his volatile disposition, 
under the assumed name of Stapleton, he visited 
several of the provincial theatres—among others, 
Stamford. He subsequently made his début at 
one of the minor theatres in London, where, 
however, he was unfavourably received, and his 
constitution soon after yiclded to the ravages of 
aconsumption, which terminated his existence 
at the age of 31. ; 


STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, Sept. 20, 1811. 


We have the pleasure to announce the safe 
arrival of the following vessels from the East 
Indies, viz: Lord Keith, Tyne, and Diana, 
from Bengal and St. Helena; Earl Spencer, 
Sir W. Bensley, Harriet, Ann, and Indus, 
from Bengal and Fort St. George ; and the Sir 
Stephen Lushington, from Fort St. George ; 
on account of the East India Company. 
Their cargoes entirely consist of piece-goods. 
The large fleet expected from China, passed 
Dover yesterday for the Downs. ‘The Com- 

ny have declared for next sale, 400 bales, 

w Silk; 1350 bales, Bengal ditto; 50 
bales, Organzine ditto ; and 621 bales of Pri- 
vilege and Private Trade Bengal Raw Silk, 
on Tuesday 5th November next.—Prompt 
7th February, 1812. 

At length, in spite of all Buonaparte’s de- 
trees, &c. our inarket gets full of all kinds of 
Russian and Swedish articles ; and a consider- 
able fall has already taken place in the prices 
of them. Our market continues dull for all 
kinds of West India produce; particularly 
cotton and coffee. The large quantities of 
flax-seed imported last year has 
eaused a considerable reduction in prices of 
Irish linen cloth ; and orders are now exe- 
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cuting there for South America, and the 
West India Islands. 


Lisbon and Oporto are over-stocked, by 
the latest accounts thence, with every dee 
scription of British manufactures. 

Government have at length adopted the 
best method of preventing the exportation of 
gold coin to the Continent, by giving the 
informer one third of all he discovers and is 
actually seized, and without disclosing the 
name of the informer. 


September 23,.—The China fleet is arrived, 
and contains the following goods :— 


Cargoes of the David Scott, Cirencester, 
Roya! George, Canton, A’nwick Castile, 
and Surat Castle, from China; arrived 
on Account of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Easte 
Indies, viz: ; 

Tea Bohea.... Whole Chests 1,612 Ibs. 
Half ditto 976 > $74,768 
Quarterditto 2,800 
Congou and Campoi..ditto 70,552 6,182,523 
Souch ME. ditto 4,031 300,413 
| Twankay...........-ditto 18,173 1,434,474 


{ Hysen SKIN. ditto 2,819 184,094 
| Superior 3,288 216,460 
Hyson ditto 1,970 129,704 


Chests 106,221 9,322,436 


Raw Chests 266 26,776 
ditto 700 pes. 70,000 


Besides several other parcels of goods, the 
particulars of which are not known. 


At Bristol fair, leather experienced a heavy 
sale at the following prices :— : 

Heavy crops, 2id. to 23d.—Light ditto, 
17d. to 19d.—Shoe and coach hides, 20d. to 
2id.—Saddlers’ hides, 181d. to 19'd.—Come 
mon and inferior ditto, 16d. to 18d.—Bulls, 
16d. to 17d.—Buffalos, 12d. to 14d.—Prime 
heavy ditto, 16d. to 18d.—Light rounded 
ditto, 14d. to 16d —Heavy close ditto, 18d. 
to 22d.—Horse hides, 124. to 17d.—Spanish 
ditto, 14d. to 17d.—Best pattern skins, 3s. 7d. 
to 3s. 8d.—Common ditto, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d.— 
Heavy ditto, 2s. 6d. to 2s. 10d. —Light Welch 
ditto, 2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d.—Irish ditto, 2s. 4d, 
to 2s. 6d.—Kids, 2s. to 2s. 6d.—Light seals, 
2s. 10d. to 3s.—-Raw goods.-Buenos Ayres 
hides, 6d.—Irish veals, 101d.—Newfound- 
land seals, £14. per huncred. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—Never was the harvest better com- 
pleted, than it is this season: indeed, even 
the beans and clover for seed, are either 
housed or stacked. Generally speaking, the 
wheats do not fill the bushel so readily, nets 
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ther is their quality so good as last year; but 
the millers freely confess that new bread-corn 
seldom spends so well as the present does. 
Barley and oats are certainly a full crop. 
Beans are also expected to yield well. These 
fine rains, will no doubt, improve the turnips 
very uch, and must be of infinite use to the 
Autumn feed. Summer fallowed lands are 
assuredly in a fine state, and ready laid up 
for the winter. All lean stock commands 
very great prices, particulary lambs. Beasts 
for slaughter, are not so plentiful as usual. 


Warwick.—The unusually dry weather has 
rendered grain of every kind perfectly secure, 
in being completely housed. ‘The wheats 
have not, in general, yielded so well as last 
year; but their is no ground for complaint in 
this respect. ‘The spring wheat was never 
finer. Grain has been on the advance during 
the early part of the month; which is usually 
the case, from the lack of hands to thrash it. 
Cheese is an article in demand; and on the 
advance. Stock of every kind is on the de- 
cline, from the effects of the late dry season ; 
the upland pastures having gone off very con- 
siderably. The wool trade is rather stirring. 
Trade in general rather Hat. 


Suffolk.—Our new wheats are light, and 
thin. Barley and oats, peas and beans, 
average three parts of acrop. Rye and clog 
wheat, called rive/s, is a better produce, 
than the white, or red wheats. Tare seed 
and clover-seed is expected to be as bad a 
crop as ever was known ;_ owing to the great 
drought. Our tuimips although they look 
well, owing to the great dews, cannot but be 
receiving great injury at their roots; and if 
we have not rain soon, they will be good 
for nothing ; and must turn out injuriously 
for the grazier, and for the country at large. 
Hay is likely to be very dear, although we 
had a great quantity, on account of the 
turnips going off. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, between August 20 
and Scpiemler 20, 1811, with the Atiornies, 
extracted correctly from the London Gazette, 


BANKRUPTs, 


Aspinal. A. Birmingham, merchant. tt. Egerton 
Gray’s-inn. 

Alston, G. Plymouth, builder, 4s, Williams and Co. 
Bedford-row. 

Anger, E, Eastbourne, Sussex, merchant. 4¢t. Hoper 
and Son, Lewis and Ellis, Hatton. garden. 

Butcher, W. Sulton, Nottingham, mercer. Att. Ross 
and Co, New Bosweil court, Carey-street. 

Bownas, J. Liverpool, merchant. tt, Williamson, Li- 
verpool. 

Beaurin, J. T. Shadwell, apothecary, .¢f, Stratton and 
Co, Shored tch. 

Brigneley, W. Widegate-street. tt, Parnell, Spital- 
elds. 

Bunn, N. Wickhan-market, Suffolk, miller. 4ts. James, 
Bucklersbury, Bisuopsgate-street. 

Burbridge, J. and R. Potter, St. Thomas Apostle, ware- 
housemen. it. Brown, Crosby-square, 

Brickwood, I. St. Andrews, Undershail, dealer, Aft. 
Dawes, Angel-court, Throgmorton-simet. 


Brett, T. Puddle Dock, sugar-tefinet. 41s. Dalston, 
Cursitor-street, 

Ball . Newcastle-upon-Tyne, vintner. Aft. Constable, 
Symond’s-inn. 

Bagiehole, C. and J, Redgrave, Mark-lane, merchants, 

Bennett, J. Manchester, cotton-spiuner. Longdilf 
and Co. Gray’s-inn, 

Beaurain, W. Union-street, Bishopsgate, money-scrie 
vener, Att. Flashman, Eiy-place. 

Cooper, H. and R, $. Mount-street, coachmakers, Aff, 
Dawson and Co. Saville-row. 

Crowe, G. Titchborne-street, man’s-mercer. it, Hurst, 
Laurence-lane. 

Cox, G. Wood-street, factor. Att, Wood, Richmonde 
buildings, Soho. 

Clarke, $. Leicester, salt-merchant, ¢t, Burley and Coy 
Lincoln’s-inn,. 

Cvoke, B. Manchester, merchant. 4¢t. Longdill and 
Gray’s-inn. 

Chamberlain, J. Painswick, Gloucester, clothier. ff 
Vizard and Co. Lincoln’s-inn, 

Creswell, G. and RK. Barnes, Worcester, carriers, Af, 

Drew, J. and R. Mc‘Naught, Manchester, cotton-spi 
ners. Alt. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Del Campo, M. Tokenhouse-yasd, merchant, Tile 
son and Co. Chatham-place. 

Ellis, E. Canterbury, hatter. Att, Saggers, Great Sty 
Helens, 

Ellis, A. Lower East Smithfield, slopseller, ¢t, Isaacsy 
Bury-street, St. Mary Axe. 

Evett, J. ‘I’. Clare-market, jeweller. tt, Howell, Barta 
lett’s-buildings, b 

Forster, R. Carnaby-street, cheesemonger, ft, Vi ent, 
Bedford-street, edford-square. 

Fairmaner, W. Liss, Hants. victualler, Williams, 
Cursitor-street. 

Fursman, 5. Plymouth, baker. Egerton,. Gray’ss 
iw Bast 

Foster, H. and - G. Sharp, Basinghall-street, ware 
housemen, Payne and Co. Aldermasioury,” 

Gudgin, G. Clipstone-street, straw hat-maker, tt 
Parten, Walbrook. 

Guillauine, T. jun. Southampton, ship-builder, 
chols, Southampton. 

Godwin, E. sen. Portsmouth, butcher, 472, Sandys and 
Co. Crane-court, 

Glaze, W. Wolverhampton, glass-mantfact; 
Price and Co. Lincoln’s-inn, 

Grittoa, T. Boston, Lincoln, wine-merchant. Att, Ros 
bertson, Bartlett’s-buildings. 

Gwinnett, T. Cheltenham, money-scrivener, tt. James, 
Gray’s-inn-square, 

Hamilton, J. Broad-street, merchant. tt, Wild and 
Co. Castle-street, Faicon-square, 

Hearn, W. Needham market, Sulfolk, fell-monger. 
att. Bell and Co, Gray’s-inn,. 

Hickey, J. Worcester, carver and gilder, . 
and Co. Chancery-lane. Coltett 

Hughes, H. Manchester, cotton-spinner, tt. Hughes, 
Newgate-strect. 

Waltham Abbey, baker. Taylor, Waltharn 
Abbey. 

Higgins, J. North Bradley, Wilts. victualler, 
Lothbury. er, Att, Davies, 

Hayston, J. Tower Royal, dealer, 4tt. Highmoor and 
Co. Bush-lane, Cannon street, + 

Hodge; P. Barnstapic, Devou. builder, iz, Blearidge, 
Barustaple. 

Inlam, J. Manchester, Inn-keeper. ft, Cooper and 

R. Elvetham, Southampton, commo: 
Att. Dene. Lincoln’s inn-ficids. 

Kemp, J. Burr-street, East Smithfield, dealer, 
Highmoor and Co. Bush-lane, Casmon-street, 

Kearsiey, Liverpool, bucchem Livet- 
pool. 

King, R. Mincing-lane, merchant. it. 

Kirkpatrick, Gracechurch-street, .linen-dya 
Beckett and Co. Broad-street; 

Nottingham, ayer. «tt Bicasuale and Co. 

J. Wrexham, cheese-factor. Philpot and Co, 
‘Lenpie. 

Lonsduie, EB. York, linen'drapers tt, 
Bow line. pe Bell ard Co 

Lewis, P. sirmingham, merchant, 
Spurner and Co, 

Lu ,cats, Lioyd's coffee-house, i 
vituver and Co. usurance-broker, Affe 

Lowe, W. Macciesficld, druggist, 
Midred’s court, Poultry. gist. Att. Lowless and Co. 

Lees, J, Manchester, cotton-spinner, it. Hur 

Learmunth, and A, Pariiament-street, 
merchants, Ass, Muls aud Co. Parliamentestreet. 
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Mc‘Naught, R. Manchester, chapman. Walker, 
Manchester. 
Mather, T. Liverpool, timber-merchant, it. Lowes and 
‘Co. Temple. 
Martin, S. and W. Loughborough, grocers. 4¢#. Bleas- 
dale and Co. New-inn. 
Masters, G. Speenham Land, Berks. malster. Att. Ben- 
nett, New-inn buildings. 
May, W. sen. and W. May, jun. Deptford and Green- 
wich, timber-merchants. tt. Pearson, Temple. 
Nalor, J. Aberford, York, fiax-spinner. 4t/. Barber, 
Gray’s-inn. 3 
Newman, W. Dorking, Essex, silk twister. <Aét. Fisk, 


New-inn. 

Nobles, B. Scaldend, Bedford, tailor. Att. Johnson, 
Castle-street, Holborn. 

Oldfield, J. Barishéaton, York, blanket-maker. zt. 
Evans, Hatton-garden. 

Pannell, W. jun. Queenhithe, merchant. Ait. Alliston, 
Preeman’s-court, Cornhill. 

Piper, J. Baldwin’s gardens, brewer. Att. Judson and 
Co, Staples-imn. 

Pricstigy, G. sen. Leeds, merchant. Lake, Dowgate- 

i 


Pricstiey, G. jun, Leeds, merchant. Att, Lake, Dowgate- 


Purse, J. Dorset-street, Salisbury-square, carver. Att. 
Popkin, Dean-strect. 

Postles, J. Manchester, builder. tt, Willis and Co. 
Warnford-court, Throgmorton-strect. 

Robertson, S. Liverpool, merchant. Alt, Shepherd and 
Co, Gray’s-inn. 

Rugg, W. Cardiff, cabinet-maker. Att. James, Gray’s- 
ino. 

Rowland, W. Steyning, fell-monger. Alt. Atkinson and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 

Scott, J. W. Grantham, Lincoln, banker. tt. Taylor, 

yuth t build 

Scantiebury, J, Hythe, Kent, taylor. Att. North, Cle- 
inenv’s-inn. 

Steel, W. Liverpool, glass-seller. Att, Lowes and Co. 
Temple. 

Smith, W. Alfreton, Derby, mercer. Att. Osborne, 
Burton-upon-Trent. 

Sproston, J. Tewksbury, Gloucester, draper. Att. 
Whitcombe, Serjeant’s-iun. 

Skurray, J. G. Swithin’s-iane, merchant. Att. Farlie, 
Lincoin’s-inn. 

ken, O. F, Waltbam-green, Brewery-agent. 
Lamb, Swithin’s-lane. 

Sheeres, M. BorOugh-market, Surrey, horse-dealer. 421, 
Noye aud Co. Mincing lane. 

Tiley, J. Gloucester, victualler. tt, Tarrant and Co. 
Chancery-lane. 

Taylor, J. Withington, Lancashire, cotton-cealer. Ait, 

lis, Chancery-lane. 

Thomas, D. Newport, Pembrokeshire, shopkeeper. Act. 
Bleasdale and Co, New-inn. 

Tayio:, T. jun. Lincoln, horse-dealer, Spencer, 
Lamb’s-conduit street. 

Van Millingen, J. Sion-square, Whitechapel, jeweller. 
Att. Benvett, New-inn buildings. 

Wensiev, J. Worcester, grocer. Att. Meredith and Co. 
Lincolp’s-inn. 

Webb, C. Howard-street, Strand, wine-merchant. Att. 
Hilyard and Co. Copthall-court. 

Williams, R. Oxford-street, china-man. Ait. Nelson, 
Palsgrave-place. 

Wiisgn, T. Liverpool, and T. Green, Bursiem, Stafford, 
carthenwareemen. Att, Berridge, Hatton-garden. 
ardie, W. Prestwich, Manchester, cotton-merchant. 
Ait. Mi\ne and Co. ‘Temple. 

Wiison, J. EB. Houndsditch, hardwareman, 424, Tucker, 
Bartiett’s-buildings. 


CERTIFICATES. 
Adams, R. Southampton, ship-buiider. 
Andras, J. Bath, haberdasher, 
J. Francis-street, under-writer, 
be,, P. Wortley, Leeds, clothier. 
Allen, R. St. Mary, Bedford, wool-buyer. 
Bivore, W. Oxendon-street, timber-merchant. 


re, W. Half-moon-street, Bishopsgate, merchant. 
g, St. Paul’s chyrch-yard, merchant. 
Best, H. Chelsea, carpenter, 
Biackburn, J. Lancaster, spirit-merchant. 
Bond, J, Lioyd’s Cotice-house, under-writer. 
Bowker, R- Bedford, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer. 
Briddon, 8, and J. Manchester, grocers. 
Bullocke, C, Cockspur-street, Cotlec-house keeper, 
Bardwell, J. Manchester, agent. 
dell, J. Spital-tields, soap-maker. 
Bridge, W. Liverpoo!, soap-boiler. 
W. Bishopsyate street, draper. 


Baicy, 5. andT. chandicrs. 
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Becker, P. Dover, meafman. 

Warns, F. Shepton Mallet, baker. 

Croden, W. Gioucestery malster. 

Cooper, N. and J. Millom, Cumberland, tanners. 

Champion, J. Lloyd’s cotlee-house, merchant, 

Coward, T, Bath, linen-drapgr. 

Carter, J. Manchester, corn dnd flour dealer, 

Crawford, T. and W. Poplar, stone-masons. 

Cleasby, W. York, grocer, 

Coates, H. New Sarum, apothecary, 

Dunn, P. Liverpool, sadler. 

De Jongh, M. and J. Hart.street, Crutched-t{riars, met- 
chants. 

Dyer, Newbury, malster. 

Dicker, G, Nortatawton, Devon, serge maker. 

Dawes, J. W. Noble, K. H. Croft, and R. Barwick, Pall- 
mall, bankers. 

Davenport, J. Gracechurch-street, tavern keeper, 

Durham, A. jon. Birmingham, grocer. 

Eddisun, T. Kemford, linen-draper, 

Flanagan, J. Hertford, baker. 

Farlow, J. Scotland-vard, coal-merchant. 

Fox, J. Colemau-street-buildings, merchant. 

Gane, F, Frome Selwood, victualler. 

Gilchrist, G. Liverpou!, merchant, 

Garrett, J. Lenham, Kent, haberdasher. 

Godden, G. Chariton, malster. 

Groombridge, J, Laurence-pountney-bill, merchant, 

Goodwin, R. Goulditch, Stafford, hawker. 

Henry, A. Finsbury-square, merchant. 

Hardenberg, F. Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, statuary. 

Hahn, J. C. Vine-street, America square, merchant. 

Harvey, T. A. St. Martin’s-lane, bricklayer. 

Harry, W. Weston, dealer in cattle. 

Hurre, W. Bow common-lane, merchant. 

Horne, C. and E. Finch, Church-court, Clement’s-lane 
wine-merchants. 

Jarman, W. Walworth, upholsterer, 

Jemegan, W. Swansea, architect. 

Johnstom A. Manchester, draper, 

Jones, J, Wrexhatn, malster. 

Leo, J. Manchester, merchant. 

Lawrence, N. Liverpool, merchant. 

Lee, E. Broad-street, merchant. 

Longmore, S. Bristol, ‘inen-draper. 

Macauley, J. and J. Oldfield, Liverpool, merchants. 

Mumford, T. and J. Skeen, Greenwich, timber-mer 
chants. 

Mather, ‘T. Newcastle-npon-Tyne, oilman, 

Manning, J. Nantwich, drape. 

Mouison and Fawcett, Wigan, manufacturets, 

Mills, D. Southamptou-row, trimming-maker. 

Moses, J. Rood-lane, insurance-broXer. 

Major, W. Friday-street, shawl-manufacturer. 

Mercer, T. Billingshurst, Sussex, brewer. 

Mounsher, W. Cacrinarthen street, insurance broker. 

Nichols, T. jun. Bradiord, Wilts. linen-drapers. 

Oswia, R. Upper Norton-street, insurance broker. 

Olivant, J. Liverpool, broker. 

Patrick, J. Mary-le bonne street, linen-draper. 

Pringle, R. Northumberland-street, Strand, jcwe'ler, 

Porter, W. and W. M. Copthali-court, merchants, 

Papillon, P. F. Bermondsey, callico-printer, 

Papillon, C. 1. Swithin's-lane, merchant. 

Pritchard, P. Ellesmere, money-scrivener, 

Parr, T. Thatcham, carpenter, 

Phillips, G. jun. Great Warner-street, brass-founder. 

Palerin, H. F. Lloyd's coffee-house, insurance-broker. 

Paice, J. Bridge-street, Lambeth, tea-deaier. 

Robinson and Lawrence, Liverpool, merchants. 

Rogers, R. Liverpool, merchant. 

Speer, W. Bowling-street, Westminster, oil-manuface 
turer. 

Scott, W. Mile-end, dealer. 

Stanford, P. Chester, tallow-chandler. 

Spurrier, W. Bristol, diaper. ‘ 

Swift, J. Commercial-road, shoe-maker. 

Smith, J. Mouxon, grocer, 

Steight, J, Richmond, surgeon. 

Seabrook, 8S. Bowlng-uliey, Red Cross-street, millwright. 

Simson, F. Lancaster, merchant. 

Samuel, J. Tenderden, Kent, watch-maker, 

Swatton, G. Cumberland street, liguor- merchant. 

Swendall, R. Bristol, dealer. 

Trevitt, J. Little Bolton, cotton-manufacturer, 

Todd, W. Cross-lance, St. Mary-htl!l, merchant. 

Wright, F. D. Liverpool, stationer. 

Wilson, R. Friday street, merchant. 

Wheelwright, C. A. Cu lum-street, merchant, 

Weaver, E. Kenton-sireet, Brunswick-ag. dealer in glass, 

Wichen, J. Sandhurst, Kent, grocer, 

Webb, J. Bristol, lnen-draper. 

Woodhead, J. Linthwaite, York. 

Wens, Fareham, Hants. upholsterer. 


Young, J, Bury-strect, livery-stable- keeper, 
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Smithfield, per stone of to sink the offil. coats. Sunderland. Newcastle, 
Mutton, Pork. Lamb, Aug. 24 40s.0d, to 44s.6d. 38s.0d. to 54s. 04, 
4: 45 0 441 6 55 6 
4({5 6|7 0 Sept. 7 490 0 55 0 

415 647 2 14] 4: 5 410 54 6 
215 417 4 
435 817 


* Delivered at 12s, per er chaldron advance. 


anaes 


Newgare and Leadenhall, by 
2 Avg. 24 
3! 


oO 
Qne 


= 


014 8!6 6 
1/4 6 
014106 6 
816 & 


t. James’s.* ‘Whitechapel. 
Hay. 


by hesiie’s 
Hy drom. 


Dryness 


14 


in 


5 
4 
Sept. 5 
5 
s 


Fair 
47 Showery 
| 40 Cloudy 
46 Clouly 
359 Rain 
375 | 47 Fair 
790 | 36 Cloudy 
30,11 | 44 Fair 
205 | 63 Fair 
320 60 Fair 
305 | 63 Fuir 
| 52 Fair 
330 | 44 Fait 
42 Far 
| 51 Cloudy 
56 Faire 
$2 Fair 
8g Fair 


> 
w 


c= Inc 
ono 


Height ~ 
Oof Barom. 
hes 


Butts, 50 to 56lb. 25d. | Flat Ordinary — 20d. 

= Dressing Hides 20 Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
& Crop Hides for cut. 22 perdozen —= 42 
Ditto, 5 50 to F044 


Rg? London A\ Average per stone of 8ibs, 
74d. Soap, yellow, 60s., mottled,95s.; curd, 
12s Od; moulds, 13s. od. 


9,238 quarters. Average 98s. 9d, 
10,193— — — — 98 6 
— — — 45 Fair 
11l60— — — — 100 6 | 66 Fair 
21,966 sacks. Average 92s. 114d. 
10,985 — — — 88 ll 
2|! 66 Fair 

12,02 — § 20 | 60 Fair 
55 Fair 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 9 1 5 | 57 Pair 

5s. 4d. 2s. 8d. ls. dd. 36 Paix 

5 4 2 ’ 4 8157 9 | 60 Faw 

5 4 2 8 14 63 Fair 

5 1 4} } 2 69 Fair 

* The highest price of the 159 73) 57) 4] 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


American pot-ash, per cwt. 0 to 
Ditto 
Barilla 
Brandy, Coniac .... gal, 
Camphire, refined.... 1b. 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 
+ Cochineal, bled .. lb. 
= Ditto, 
© Coffee, fine........cwt. 
_ Dittoordinary........ 
Cotton Wool Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Janviica.... 
Ditto Smyrna.... 
Ditto East-India...... 
Currants, Zant ....CWte 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 
—Scrivelices 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 
Galls, Turkey 
Geneva, Hollands .. gal. 
© __ Ditto English........ 
Guni Arabic, ‘Turkey,ewt. 4 
Hemp, Riga........ton 74 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 76 
bag 
Indigo, Caracca......1b, 0 
Ditto Kast-lndia .... 
Tron, British bars, ..ton 16 
Ditto 2k 
ti Norway 
in pigs.. 


Lead, white........ton 40 
Logwood chips......ton 43 
Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 5 
Mahogany O 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 14 
Ditto spermaceti., ton 110 
Ditto whale .,...... 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 
Kaisins, bloom ...,cwt. 
Rice, Carolina,. 
Rum, Jamaica .,.. gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Salipetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian,, lb. 
Silk, raw, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English... cwt.- 
Ditio, Russia, white.. 
Ditto » yellow.. 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks ...... cwt, 
Tobacco, Maryl...... lb. 
Ditto Virginia,..... 
Wax, Guinea .,....cwt. 
® Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 
Wine, Red Port.... pipe 
Ditto Lisbon .......- 
Ditto 7 
Ditto Vidonia.......0. 7 
Ditto Calcavella,..... 
Ditto Sherry..... 
Ditto Mountain 
Ditto Ciaict...,. hogs, 
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S coms 


coocosocooce 


} 
: 
| 22 | 63 , 72 | 62 | 
2% 23 | 58-| 70 58 
Aug. 24)7150[4 7 120 318 0 | 24 | 60 | 72 | 57 | 
311714013180! 710013120 25 | 56 | 67 | 56 ii 
Sept. 71712013160] 7100 3100 | 26 | 68 55 
7 8043100 ! 27 | 58 | 09 | 54 
28 | 54 | 68 | 62 il 
| 29} 56 68 | 62 | 
30 | 55 | 68 | 58 | 
| gl | 54 | 72 | 60} 
| Sopt. 1] 52 66} 54] 
2]50 64) 54} 
3153 67} 53 | a 
4/52, 62| 54! 
Au 
= Sep 
Ave 
2 a 
Aug! 
< 
_ & Sept 
0 15 90 a4 
o if 
0 16 @ 
0 112 @ 
o 40 0 
216 
10 0 6 5 ij 
30 16 i 
18 0 O19 
17 0 019 | 
10 0 316 
10 0 213 
16 0 2 
10 0 0 ~ aa 
10 0 
6 0 3 
14 
0 mo 8 if 
0 & 
15 120 
12 0 115 ‘on 
9 128 
10 0 90 
10 0 110 
0 @ 115 
0 95 
k8 | 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 

Amsterdam, 2 us. 29 —— Ditto at sight, 28-6 ——- Rotterdam, 8-17 —— Hamburgh, 26——Altona, 26-1 

——Paris, 1 day’s date, 18-8——Ditto, 2 us. 18-12———Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. ——Cadiz, in paper 

45-}——-Cadiz, eff. ——Bilbo. Palermo, per 125d.——Leghorn, 58 ——Genoa, 54 —— Venice, 
eff. 52 ——Naples, 42 —— Lisbon, 677-———Oporto, 67——Dublin, per cent. 11—— Cork, ditto 11. 
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1617p — 
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— |18 1 
— |18p 
83 |18 17 


— 16 17p) — 
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— \1822)16 17p — 


— (183 


634, — 183 |17p 


63%; — 
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64} 
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yurg 


1811. 


21 — 
23238 | 64 


Aug. 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S. of 


America. 
At 12 gs. ToMusquito shore, Honduras, &c. 


.S. of America, Que- 
» to Jamaica, and 


Leeward Islands. 


—East-Indies to London.— Windward and 
bec, Montreal, &c. 
At 20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


return 6/.—To East-Indies, out and home. 
Leeward Islands to U 


At 25 es Newfoundland 


September 20th, 1811. 


ships), return 2l.—From Poole, &c. toNew- 
foundland, to U. S.of America, (American 


ships). 
At 6 gs. 


of America, 


To Madeira to U. S. of America. 


At 6 gs. Gibraltar, Madeira, return 31, 
maica, or Leeward Islands.—Brazil and So. 


America, return 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. 


At 6 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


London Premiums of Insurance, 


» Newcastle, 


tl¥g. To Yarmouth, Hull 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 


A 
A 


Ports of Scotland 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 


t 2 gs. 


» Weymouth, 

» Cork, or Waterford. 

or Cape of Good Hope, 
to London, (Comp. 


Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, 
» Madras, or China. 


» Chester, &c.—From Liverpool, 


Bristol, &c.to Dublin 
—Bengal 
At 4 gs. St. Helena, 


Bristol 
—Dublin, Cork, &c. 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, &c. in September, 1811, 
(to the 25th) at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Black/viars, and Messrs. Risdon and 
Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. ; 

Trent and Mersey, or Grand Trunk Canal, £1170. exclusive of the last Half Yearly dividend of £22. 10s. 
per Share clear.—Neath, £300, ex dividend £20.—Swansea, £175 to £180, ex dividend £10.—Grand 


no Sales, £195 offered—Kennet and Avon, £29 to £31.—Rochdale, £52. 


Ex di 


vidend of £1.— 


Forest, £75, with dividend of £2.—Union, £80.—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, £24. 10s.—New 
it, £6. 15s. premium.—Dudley, £53, ex dividend £1.—London Dock Stock, £119.—Ditto Scrip, £18. 


7: Ws. premium —Commercial Dock Old Shares, £150, with New Share attached.—Rock, 7s. premium.— 
Lotion Watet-Works, £110.—York-Buildings Ditto, £104.—Grand Junction Water-Works, £7. 78. £5. 


£5.53." £4. 10s. premiam.—London Flour Company, £10.—Dover-Street--Road, £13. discount.—London 
Institution, £63.—Albiwn Assusance, £51. 15s.—Giobe, £113 to £112. 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre New 


hare, £435. 
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